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FOREWORD 


The Fellows of the American Academy for Jewish Research 
• decided to publish a Jubilee Volume in commemoration of the 
^seventieth birthday of Doctor Louis Ginzberg and thus pay a 
tribute of love and admiration to the dean of Jewish scholars, 
Tone of the founders and the first president of the Academy. An 
editorial committee was appointed consisting of Saul Lieberman, 
Shalom Spiegel, Solomon Zeitlin and Alexander Marx, chairman. 
This Committee was to invite a group of outstanding scholars 
here and abroad, who were in close personal relationship to 
Doctor Ginzberg, to participate in this undertaking. The replies 
to our invitation were enthusiastic. 

On November 28, 1943, we presented to Doctor Ginzberg a 
printed “Preliminary Announcement of the Louis Ginzberg 
Jubilee Volume” enumerating the papers which, with some 
modifications, now appear in two volumes, one in English, the 
other in Hebrew. One of the prospective contributors, Doctor 
Ismar Elbogen, unfortunately passed away before he was able 
to write his paper on “Israel Lewy, the Man and the Scholar”; 
it would have graced the volume with an appreciation of one of 
the greatest Talmud-critics of the last century, and no one could 
have done it with equal authority. 

It was the feeling of the Academy that the papers should in 
general be limited to the fields to which Doctor Ginzberg had 
made such signal contributions and that special emphasis should 
be laid on work in the realm of Talmud and Halaka. We thus 
hope that these volumes will show a greater uniformity of con¬ 
tents than is generally the case in such collective volumes. 

The Committee wishes to express its indebtedness to Professor 
J. N. Epstein for his kindness in collecting for us the papers of 
the Palestinian contributors. Professor Boaz Cohen permitted 
us to reprint his Bibliography of Doctor Ginzberg’s writings 
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which he brought up-to-date. The publication would not have 
been possible without the gracious support of Mrs. Rebekah 
Kohut on behalf of the Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation 
and the generous grant secured by Rabbi Solomon Goldman of 
Chicago. 

The Editors are most grateful to Mr. Maurice Jacobs, Execu¬ 
tive Vice-President of the Jewish Publication Society of America, 
for his great assistance in the preparation of these volumes and 
for the special care with which these volumes were seen through 
the press. 

Owing to the war the publication of these volumes has taken 
longer than had been anticipated and thus it is only for Doctor 
Ginzberg’s seventy-second birthday that we have the honor and 
satisfaction to present to him this homage of a large circle of 
intimate friends and admirers with the wish that he may be 
spared many years so that he may continue to add to the debt 
of gratitude which Jewish scholarship owes him. 

November, 1945. 

THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 

Saul Lieberman Solomon Zeitlin 

Shalom Spiegel Alexander Marx, Chairman 
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THE PORTRAIT OF A TEACHER 


By Solomon Goldman 

It was as a youth of eighteen that I had the privilege of making 
the acquaintance of Professor Ginzberg, and the energy of that 
first impression has never faded from my memory. I shall, 
therefore, beg the learned editors of this volume, to which the 
masters of Jewish scholarship have brought the choice fruit of 
their labors, to accept as my humble offering, the reverent and 
affectionate tribute of a pupil to a beloved teacher. I came to 
Professor Ginzberg directly from an institution where the title 
Professor was for some mysterious reason held to be the equiva¬ 
lent of pNH ay and DVTip’SN, ignoramus and heretic, an opinion 
which had the whole-hearted endorsement of my sainted Uncle 
Mendel. It was to this uncle, who had been stuffing me for 
years with the Commentaries on the Torah and Rashi respec¬ 
tively of Rabbi Hayyim ibn Attar and Rabbi Ephraim of Len- 
czycz as an antidote to all secular learning, that I first spoke 
of my interest in the Seminary. “Shlomele,” he pleaded with 
great anxiety, “forget it. I hear they have no m’tP Wl there 
but only professors, )^ ,l 7 worn, the Merciful One save us.” 
His fears only served the more to arouse my curiosity, and in 
the fall of 1910 I found myself in the presence of Professor 
Ginzberg. 

The occasion was a wholesale oral examination in Talmud 
which students seeking admission to the Junior Department 
of the Seminary were required to take. Having enjoyed for 
some time prior the licence and anarchy of studying jr "lMD, 
that is without any guidance or supervision, I entered the class¬ 
room where the examination was conducted with more than 
the one sixty fourth of self-esteem which the Talmud allowed 
the disciples of the wise. My self-assurance waxed to sizable 
proportions when the first two or three young men whom Pro- 
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fessor Ginzberg addressed spoke almost boastfully of their having 
covered the whole of the Mishnah Berachot. Having always 
known the name of the first tractate of the Talmud to be “Bro- 
ches,” I could barely contain myself at the new and strange 
pronunciation. “Ah, ah,” I reflected, “here it is! ‘Professors/ 
Whoever would have thought of saying Berachot in the hearing 
of a rn’ttP mn.” 

I was awakened from my sad and supercilious musings at 
the sound of my name. “Mr. Goldman, what tractate have 
you studied?” “What in the world does the Professor mean? 
What possible affinity could there be between this outlandish 
word and the Gemoro?” Professor Ginzberg, recognizing instantly 
the limitations of my vocabulary, substituted rDDQ for tractate, 
and I blurted out breathlessly, and I fear, contemptuously, the 
name of one Talmudic folio after another, until Professor Ginz¬ 
berg brought me to a sudden halt with an unceremonious and 
laconic “Urn! you are a lamdan .” I agreed with him so confi¬ 
dently and enthusiastically that I could not have suspected a 
sarcastic note in his voice, had it been as loud as an air-raid 
siren. His first question was simple enough. The second must 
have been a forerunner of the atomic bomb. I went down in- 
gloriously under its impact, contracting, shrinking, feeling all 
the while, as the Midrash relates, the pugnacious Simon suddenly 
did, when Manasseh laid his hand on him to arrest him. I re¬ 
gained sufficient command of myself to whisper my embarrass¬ 
ment to my friends, Louis Finkelstein and David Aaronson, who 
were to submit to the ordeal a few moments later very much 
sobered up. 

When the examination was at an end, I left the room woefully 
deflated and strangely enough loving the man who had put me 
to the blush. In the Student’s Hall of the old Seminary building 
where my friends and I reviewed our experience, I discovered 
that they too had been smitten at first sight. We could not quite 
explain to ourselves how it had happened. Professor Ginzberg 
had said little in the course of the two hours we spent with him 
to excite the admiration of Talmudic students. He neither gave 
an inkling of his vast erudition nor did he bring together moun¬ 
tains and crush them against one another. And yet our pulses 
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were in a great flutter. Somehow we anticipated that the man 
we had come to know that day was going to be responsible for 
a turning-point in our lives. On the way home in the din and 
congestion of the Subway we could think and speak of nothing 
and no one except him. As the screeching conveyance was rushing 
headlong into the Times Square Station, David Aaronson was 
shouting in his gravest manner, “Boys, the man is a giant,” 
gesticulating persuasively with the pendulous straps from which 
he was hanging. When we emerged from the tunnel into day¬ 
light Louis Finkelstein, taking a deep breath, which appeared 
to relieve him of some questions of piety troubling his mind, 
pronounced him a Gaon. At night, still in the grip of the day’s 
recollections and tossing between sleep and wakefulness, it oc¬ 
curred to me that I had had a glimpse of someone from Sura or 
Pumbedita. Were these the ebullitions of youthful enthusiasm, 
the flights of fancy of an adolescent hero-worshipper? If so I 
have cause either to rejoice at my youthfulness or to regret my 
juvenility. For despite the thirty four years that have rolled 
by, in which years I have had the opportunity of meeting not 
a few of the illustrious men of our time, my reverence and affec¬ 
tion for my teacher have admitted no sophistication. 

Why has this been so? What is the portrait of the master I 
have limned out in my fancy? Why have so many learned and 
literary men spoken of him as being unique in the world of 
scholars? What is there about him that made the immortal 
Bialik exclaim shortly after the two had met vranN vmDntP OVD 
from the moment I knew him, I loved him? 

There is no doubt but that both the naturalness and brilliance 
of his scholarship lend a peculiar grace to the canvas, filling all 
who gaze upon it with awe. Professor Ginzberg is the least 
bookish of the scholars I have ever known. He is the master 
and not the slave of learned tomes. There is not a trace of arti¬ 
ficiality about his phenomenal memory. It is not a carefully 
compiled and properly arranged file of index cards. He never 
conveys the impression of having, laboriously barrelled up a 
great deal of knowledge. His erudition is not. external to his 
thought, a mass of sediment, as.it were, of other people’s brew. 
It is so integral a part of his being, that he appears to have 
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eluded at the time of his birth the tantalizing angel which in 
that moment divests the child of the wisdom it had imparted 
to it in its embryonic state, and to have been born with all he 
knows. In the fields in which he is pre-eminent (and where is 
there a corner of Jewish lore he has not harvested?) one seldom 
thinks of him as an annotator or expositor but as the pioneer 
and co-creator, as the associate of the sages of the past, sitting, 
as it were, with them at the same table. The words of a Tanna 
or Amora come from his lips with a freshness as if they were his 
own, as if he had a share in fashioning them. In a word Professor 
Ginzberg is not just a manifold scholar, homo multarum literarum. 
He is a man of genius, and genius will always be held in ven¬ 
eration. 

Experts in Judaism who have peered beyond the “rare broid¬ 
ery” of tender awe have marvelled at the tablets in the master’s 
hands as much as at his uplit face. For his sustained productive¬ 
ness over a period of half a century is quantitatively staggering 
and qualitatively inestimable. His magna opera, opuscula, mon¬ 
ographs, essays, and annotations and comments on the works 
of others have followed close behind each other in quick succes¬ 
sion, each an original and distinct contribution. From his earliest 
investigations into the utilization of the Haggadah by the Church 
Fathers and Apocryphal writers, the import of which he was 
the first to comprehend fully, to the latest published sample of 
his manuscript on the relation between the Mishnah and 
Mekilta there were the same freshness of approach, keenness of 
insight, envisagement of the whole, mastery of detail, and won¬ 
derful cunning workmanship, which have brought him the 
universal recognition of savants as being at home in every 
branch of Jewish learning. Seldom has any one Jewish scholar 
achieved equal pre-eminence in Halakah and Haggadah as he 
has or produced stupendous treatises in both, such as his Com¬ 
mentary on the Yerushalmi and his Legends of the Jews. 

The general observer loitering in the long corridors and great 
halls of the first four volumes of the monumental Legends and 
viewing the famed frescoes and beautiful friezes on their moun¬ 
tain walls, will hardly suspect that the architect of this imposing 
and magnificent structure was himself its builder, and himself 
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had gathered straw for bricks not only along the banks of the 
Jordan, Nile, and Euphrates, but in the remotest places, whith¬ 
ersoever the winds had wafted the faintest echo of a Jewish tale 
or fancy. The design of the work is all his own, new and uncon¬ 
ventional, no one before him having thought of reshaping the 
Haggadah according to a pattern of Biblical events and per¬ 
sonages. His predecessors in the field were satisfied merely to 
compile the scattered and dispersed folklore of their people into 
motley anthologies, performing hardly any greater service than 
making its perusal and study more convenient. Professor Ginz- 
berg, on the other hand, recognizing in the welter of homiletical 
and fictitious material in which the Talmudim and Midrashim 
abound the protoplasm of organic creations which, though they 
existed in isolated cells and unstable combinations, he under¬ 
stood had sprung from the large Biblical totalities, took the 
task of the student of the Haggadah to be the combining of the 
cells and building them up into finished wholes, into bodies of well- 
defined shape and form. Proceeding on this assumption he traced 
out in the Haggadah the grand themes of the Bible and its more 
illustrious men and women, and gave us in his Legends coherent 
accounts of the former and vivid portrayals of the latter. To 
make his presentation as complete as it was humanly possible 
to do so, he traversed not only the highways of his subject, a 
journey his predecessors had found sufficiently arduous, but ex¬ 
plored its hidden bypaths and obscure alleys as well. The 
immense riches he brought back, the infinite number of odds 
and ends he accumulated, the perpetual variations in the old 
texts, and the diversity of languages attending the research suf¬ 
ficed to rear another Babel. The master, however, never comes 
to confusion. Nothing ever gets out of his hand. As we read 
his pages we have a feeling of watching an Ictinus or Callicrates 
restore the ruins of the Parthenon. He goes a.bout his work 
methodically, skilfully, with the artist’s warmth and concentra¬ 
tion, and with uncanny familiarity. It is as if he were putting 
together parts of an object he had himself designed and were 
rejoicing at the reconstitution of his handiwork. Every detail is 
fitted into its proper place and the whole emerges full-sized, 
living, an old-new creation. 
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Let us examine cursorily, by way of illustration, the chapter 
in the Legends on Abraham. The bits and fragments of data 
out of which it has been constructed are, as has been hinted to 
be the case with everything else which went into the making of 
the book, scattered over thousands of Jewish, Hellenistic, Chris- 
tain, and Moslem sources. That the world owed its coming into 
existence to the merits of the Patriarch was recorded in a Pales¬ 
tinian source. That he left Ur at great sacrifices was the burden 
of an Egyptian. A Roman told that he had demonstrated to the 
wise men of Egypt the emptiness and vanity of their views; a 
Babylonian that Laban, and Balaam and his father had derived 
their sorceries from the city he had built for Hagar and Ishmael. 
His mother’s name had to be unearthed in one place; his desig¬ 
nation as the friend of God in another; his discovery of the true 
faith in a third; the story of his remarkable tree in a fourth; 
the date of the beginning of Nimrod’s monarchy in a fifth; 
speculation on the identity of Melchizedek in a sixth; the cause 
of Sarah’s barrenness in a seventh; the parentage of Hagar in an 
eighth; and so on until the number of sources becomes fantastic. 
-One should have expected after so many circuits and peregrina¬ 
tions in search of material an old patchwork with many an open 
seam and loose threads. Professor Ginzberg, however, taking 
as his model the Biblical account of the Patriarch and filling 
in its interstices with such attractive headings as ‘‘The Babe 
Proclaims God,” ‘‘Abraham’s First Appearance in Public,” 
‘‘The Preacher of the True Faith,” ‘‘A Herald of Death,” “The 
Patron of Hebron,” produced, to the astonishment and delight 
of all who have read the chapter under discussion, an uninter¬ 
rupted, continuous, popular, absorbing life of him. 

This method of dealing with the Haggadah had its far-reaching 
effects. It yielded more than pleasant fiction. It compelled a 
change in attitude toward post-exilic Jewish history and Rab¬ 
binic Literature. With respect to the former it reduced to an 
absurdity the contention that the Jewish people had died the 
moment its political independence was destroyed. Regarding 
the latter it exposed to ridicule the thesis that Jewish folklore 
was a factitious, academic concoction, the mental fossils..-and 
petrifactions of the Palestinian and Babylonian schools. The 
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Legends made such theorizing sound preposterous. It sufficed to 
scan its table of contents to discover that Israel after the fall of 
Jerusalem in the year 70 continued very much alive, imaginative 
and creative, and simultaneously that the Haggadah, though 
“often preserved only in the form impressed upon it by the 
feeling and the thought of the poet, or the speculations of the 
learned,” was in content “the produce of practical pulsating life,” 
“the spontaneous creations of the people.” 

His work on the Halakah has been if anything even more dis¬ 
tinguished and has similarly affected the thinking of many 
about Jews and Judaism. Combining perhaps to a degree no 
scholar ever did “the thorough Talmudic learning of the Eastern 
Talmudist and the philologic-historical approach of the student 
of the juedische Wissenschaft,” or to put it in the inimitable 
phrase of Dr. Schechter, the method of the one and the madness 
of the other, he was able to advance the study of the Halakah 
intrinsically as well as to shed light on many of its historico- 
literary problems. In his Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Mischnah, 
dividing his attention between content and form, he succeeded 
in tracing a collection of Mishnayot to the first days of Jabneh, 
thus providing the thesis expounded by David Hoffman in his 
Die erste Mischnah, namely that the code of Rabbi Judah the 
Prince contained halakic collections antedating the destruction 
of the Temple, with irrefutable proof. In his monograph Tamid, 
after brilliantly disengaging later accretions from the original 
text, he showed the tractate of that name to be the oldest 
Tannaitic work, an archeological study and not a code, and to 
have been known for generations before the Mishnah was com¬ 
piled. His Geonica was a milestone in the study of the evolution 
of the Talmud, the development of the Halakah, and the 
recognition of the importance of the Geonic period for later 
Judaism. It was he who first revealed how abundantly the 
greatest medieval authorities, Alfasi, Rashi, and Maimonides 
not excluded, had reaped of what the Geonim had sown. In his 
Geonic and Early Karaitic Halakah he proved on the one hand 
that the differences in religious practice between the Pales¬ 
tinian and Babylonian communities, far from being a sign of 
ignorance on the part of the former, to the contrary evidenced 
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“the continuity of a learned tradition (in Palestine) after the 
close of the Talmud of Jerusalem till the middle of the Geonic 
period/’ and on the other that the first Karaitic scholars had 
leaned so heavily on the traditional Halakah, making it im¬ 
possible to understand the Halakah of the former without 
profound knowledge of the latter. In a thousand places in these 
last two works, as well as in his Yerushalmi Fragments , his Eine 
Unbekannte Juedische Sekte , and especially in his D’wnm Q'WTB 
which, by the way, contains, in addition to commen¬ 
tary, a sufficient number of excursuses to keep experts busy for 
decades, he has contributed as much to the elucidation of the 
Halakah as he did to the sketching of its history and struc¬ 
ture. 

In all of these works, and more particularly in his epoch- 
making bvcw nosm ro^nn bv rrapD, delivered at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem on the twenty-fourth of Adar Rishon 
in the year 5689, in his Zunz Lecture, and the two magnificent 
Introductions, one in Hebrew and one in English, standing at 
the head of his Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, he has 
maintained vigorously with penetrant acumen and an imposing 
array of facts the following two propositions. One that the 
Halakah takes primacy as a source of Jewish thought and 
history and two that it was a concomitant and coefficient of life 
and not scholastic dry rot. He dismisses impatiently the prac¬ 
tice of making the Haggadah or legend the source of Jewish 
history or theology. “If,” he argues, “history is, as now generally 
understood, the science of establishing the causal nexus in the 
development as a social being, students of Jewish history will 
have to turn more and more to the study of the Halakah, since 

it is only the latter that gives us Jewish life in its totality. 

it is the first requirement of the historian to distinguish between 
essentials and non-essentials, between historical and non- 
historical happenings .... Only he who masters the Halakah 
will be able to tell us what is essential in it and what is not.” 
Elsewhere he wrote, “. . . the understanding of the Jewish past, 
of Jewish life and thought, is impossible without a thorough 
knowledge of the Halakah. One might as well hope to com¬ 
prehend the history of Rome without taking account of its wars 
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and conquests or that of Hellas without giving attention to its 
philosophy and art.” 

To illustrate the benefits of such knowledge he makes Tal¬ 
mudic law divulge its secrets as if it were touched by a magic 
wand. Here are two or three of the laws he has probed. In 
Palestine Jews refrained from selling merchandise to pagans on 
the three days preceding their holidays. The famous Baby¬ 
lonian scholar Samuel restricted the prohibition to the day of 
the holiday. Why? Because in the former country “Judaism 
and Paganism were locked in combat for many centuries.” Of 
the Babylonians, however, a Babylonian Amora remarked that 
they were “not to be considered idolaters in the real sense of 
the word.” The Talmud relates that the first “pair” of trans¬ 
mitters in the chain of tradition subjected glassware to the laws 
of Levitical purity. Much casuistry could be expended, con¬ 
siderable has been, in the attempt to account for this enactment. 
Professor Ginzberg points out that it was neither more nor less 
than an economic measure aimed to protect the manufacturers 
of and dealers in earthenware and metal vessels, which vessels 
were susceptible to impurity, against the competition of the 
foreign commodity, glass, which suffering from no such handicap, 
was becoming very popular. There was once an egg, so famous 
as to have had a Talmudic tractate named after it and so un¬ 
fortunate as to have been commiserated by Heine, that had 
become the butt of ridicule among the defamers of Judaism. 
Whoever wanted to depreciate and burlesque the Talmud took 
as exhibit A the Halakah which discusses whether an egg laid 
on a holiday may or may not be used on that day. Professor 
Ginzberg, discovering, in what he acknowledges to be an in¬ 
stance of rabbinic extravagancy, “the question to what extent 
the principle of intent” was to be applied, asserts with a par¬ 
donable flourish, “But of what paramount importance must 
intention have been to the religious conscience of the Jew if it 
could assume such an exaggerated form as in the case before us!” 

Step by step he has given the lie to the cry of legalism and, if 
he has not silenced the detractors of Pharisaic Judaism or moved 
them to repent, he has certainly caused them ro reel. With 
wonted lucidity and an abundance of erudition he has demon- 
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strated once and for all that the law had not been static but 
evolving, that it had not become petrified but continued sensitive 
to the exigencies of time and circumstance, and that the differ¬ 
ences of opinion among the Rabbis were not formalistic, a kind 
of show of skill in pedantry, but concerned living issues. Em¬ 
ploying by way of illustration the disagreements between the 
Hillelites and Shammaites, the matrix of nearly all Talmudic 
controversy, he consigns to oblivion, with a stroke of the pen, 
an infinite number of conjectures, suppositions, and speculations 
regarding these schools. It is strange that men should have for 
generations repeated their words and debated their meaning 
without wondering why it was that these two schools should 
have been so persistently, stubbornly, and militantly contra¬ 
dictory of each other. No one thought of inquiring into the 
motives and factors that had divided them. It was left to 
Professor Ginzberg to enlighten us. The Hillelites and Sham¬ 
maites, he revealed, were not recluse pedants engaged in a battle 
of words but the representatives of different economic and social 
strata clashing over the interests of their respective groups. 
What a revelation that was and how ludicrous it made carping 
at the legalistic dissensions of the Pharisees! 

I should perhaps, before proceeding, remind the reader that 
it was not my intention in this paper, neither is it within my 
competence, to estimate Professor Ginzberg’s scholarly con¬ 
tributions. For my purpose brief mention of them would have 
sufficed. All that it required was to let their glow illumine or 
fringe the master’s portrait. The long digression is admittedly a 
violation of all the rules of composition. Only when the op¬ 
portunity presented itself I was unable to suppress the desire 
of rejoicing over the riches, of fingering the precious cargo, to go 
back to the Hagoren for a perusal of the classic essay tPK 
to open Moore’s Judaism and see the many annotations attrib¬ 
uted there to “L. G.,” to turn to Professor Davidson’s Mahzor 
Yannai and learn from the author how greatly the ‘Vast erudi¬ 
tion” of his colleague had enriched that volume, or to see in 
Husik’s edition of Albo’s Sefer Ha-Ikkarim and Efros’ Philo¬ 
sophical Terms with what a copious and unsparing hand the 
master replied to the requests of others. It was fascinating and 
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exciting to go along with him on his occasional detours into 
philology, philosophy, theology, Biblical Criticism, bibliography, 
liturgy, biography, history, jurisprudence, and book reviewing. 
And what an experience it was to page once again Students 
Scholars and Saints , a work which by itself would bring a man 
renown for learning, wisdom, wit, good taste, and felicity of 
expression. 

Nemine dissentiente that Professor Ginzberg the scholar and 
author, he whom Harvard chose to honor on the occasion of 
her tercentenary among the sixty six aristoi of the intellect, 
captivates the imagination and commands reverence. But has 
he meant anything beyond that to those who have had the 
privilege of close contact with him? 

The answer to this question lies in saying with Cicero that 
mens cuiusque is est quisque, the mind of each man is the man 
himself. Those who have sat at Professor Ginzberg’s feet can 
not have failed to recognize in his clear distinguished brow, in 
the elusive something playing about his pensive eyes, that they 
were in the presence of a richly endowed personality, whose 
simplicity, graciousness, and silent dignity were quickening and 
making ascendant all that was rational and noble in them. Near 
him one quickly came to despise sham and eschew dilettantism; 
one grew humble, ashamed of receiving unmerited praise, or of 
seeking recognition for the little one had learned or done. It was 
cleansing, ennobling, exalting to become aware of the master’s 
complete indifference to the utter oblivion to which the largest 
Jewish community in the world had relegated him; him, one of 
its three or four choicest spirits. The years rolled on, publicity 
had become an art making little men great, every morning 
brought forth its new batch of outstanding leaders, illustrious 
Jews, world-famous experts on all matters Jewish, and he was 
satisfied to have been overlooked. He would not by as much as 
a word or gesture coquet with the devil of popularity. “He was 
not going to buy honor among men at the price of sin before the 
gods.” What might not the face of American Jewry have been 
if others had emulated his example, if at least we, his disciples, 
had remembered in the years of our maturity what we had ad¬ 
mired in our youth. 
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This is not the occasion to animadvert on the state of affairs 
in American Israel, or to rehearse the causes that have made 
it what it is. If I have referred to it, it is only because it is a 
part of the background against which time has sketched the 
portrait of my teacher. Where else if not in this Festschrift , 
dedicated to the man who nearly forty years ago wrote that, 
“Silence was a sin where the honor of Jewish learning was con¬ 
cerned,” where else shall it be recorded that the most grievous 
sin of the Jews of the United States, of their Rabbis, philanthro¬ 
pists, and leaders has been their disregard, their neglect of, ay, 
the contempt in which they have held, their scholars and creative 
men. 

If only they had gone to seek counsel from the Ginzbergs. 
What light might they not have had to overspread the darkness, 
what wisdom to counterbalance foolishness, what humility to 
abash arrogance, and what highmindedness to restrain petty 
ambition. Instead they have permitted their factotums to per¬ 
suade them first that the worth and effectiveness of a leader 
increased in inverse ratio to his Jewish knowledge and second 
that scholars and creative men were congenitally precious green, 
babes in the tangled thickets of contemporary affairs. All hail 
to ignorance! It is not necessary to give the lie to its bliss here. 
The latter myth, however, should be exploded. And nothing 
more need be said at this time than that the man who has been 
acclaimed by those in a position to know the greatest modern 
Jewish savant is as alert to what the problems of New York 
are as he is learned in what those of Sura were. What he styled 
“provincial Judaism,” a Judaism dismembered on the basis of 
geography or time was “nauseating” (the word is Professor 
Ginzberg’s) to him. He prefers to think of Jews and Judaism 
of East and West, of yesterday, today, and tomorrow as consti¬ 
tuting an indivisible whole. Consequently he brings to the living 
issues of the day the same keen insight, recondite thought, and 
zealous devotion as he does to the stubborn knotty points of 
Talmudic dialectics. I had reason to believe that to be the 
case already in my student days and the years have proved me 
to have been right. It was my privilege between 1938 and 1940 
to discuss with the late Mr. Justice Brandeis and Professor Ginz- 
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berg delicate questions of Zionist diplomacy. To my great 
delight I invariably found the thinking of the so-called recluse 
Talmudist and the famed jurist, hailed everywhere as the most 
practical of men, to be uniformly the same. Your true scholar 
is a sage. Because he has loved books and lived intimately with 
them, he understands better than most people that, as Professor 
Ginzberg put it to the students of the University of Jerusalem, 
□axy D”nn an o”nn bw ^rn "invn mion, the greatest teacher of 
life is life itself. 

But to proceed with the portrait. Professor Ginzberg is the 
scholar with the living comprehensive soul of the poet. There 
is nothing prosaic or insensible in this man of fragments and 
annotations. There is unique charm in this Genizah-dweller. 
The muse which fluttered over him at the time of his literary 
debut has never deserted him. The exuberant fancy, sauce 
piquant, the easy and spontaneous wit of his theatrical reviews 
reappear in his lectures, footnotes, conversation, and anecdotes 
with which he delights to regale his friends. His humor is as 
lambent as are his D’tmn and his store of stories as inexhaustible 
as his Talmudic erudition. He indeed is naive who ventures to 
tell him a new one. Like Zangwill’s Jew he has heard it long 
ago. Only he remembers it in all its versions and will serve it 
up with a variety of tit-bits gathered all the way from Tatlapush 
to Kasrilewke. And he can weep as he can laugh. He who has 
heard him chant the Lamentations on Tish’ah b‘Ab will have 
learned a lesson in Zionism no propaganda can impart. 

His sensibility, tenderness, and warm-heartedness are deeply 
moving. I shall never forget the morning of October 23, 1916. 
It was the first hour of the first day of school after the Summer 
recess and eleven months since the death of Dr. Schechter. We 
expected to find Professor Ginzberg well rested and looking fit. 
Instead he was ashen pale, his eyes sad, his forehead puckered, 
his lips compressed. I thought I had seen the muscles of his 
face twitch once or twice. He was slow in getting started, and 
when he did begin he was speaking under a great strain, his 
voice was thinner than usual, his words barely audible. “This 
is the first time," he was saying, “that we are opening our aca¬ 
demic year at the Seminary without Dr. Sch. ..." He never 
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finished the word or sentence. He was unable to choke down 
his tears. He rose, walked off the platform, and left the room. 
The class disbanded. Nobody broke the silence; nobody made 
any comment. We filed out mourning the dead and loving the 
living. We had had our lesson for the day, a lesson in the rever¬ 
ence and affection we owed the scholars and sages of our people. 

I need hardly add that a good part of the instruction we re¬ 
ceived at the hand of Professor Ginzberg was similarly concrete, 
direct, and exemplified, example vying with precept, the master’s 
way of life with his method of teaching. To learn was to be 
emulous of him. His very being communicated a sense of moral 
and spiritual significance and set a high goal for our youthful 
aspirations. It was not necessary for him to sermonize us on 
the sacred obligation of the Jew to be intelligent or to remind 
us that thinking had been as characteristic a trait of our people 
as suffering. It sufficed to observe him to become inbued with 
those truths. It was not his fault or the fault of any of his col¬ 
leagues that some men preferred to give Judaism tongue before 
they had given it understanding or that they aspired to be 
dextrous rather than profound or that they were satisfied with 
“just enough learning to misquote.” He and every member 
of the Seminary’s renowned faculty “first wrought and then 
taught.” They never ran to lees, their scholarship was never 
spent. In the environment they created Jewish living was in¬ 
separable from Jewish learning and vice versa. The two were 
never conceived and never presented as separate and autonomous 
spheres of activity, capable each of its own independent existence, 
but as being both equally essential and indispensable to Jewish 
survival and salvation. The question of respective emphasis 
was of course raised but the answer never was a dichotomy of 
Torah. The J udaism of our masters was a composite of knowledge 
and works, of religion and national culture, of the ideal and the 
real, which was to be learned by emulation as well as by study. 

I should not like to convey the impression that their teaching 
was as uniform as their conduct or that there were no differences 
of opinion within the purlieus of the former or that the voice 
of dissension never resounded in the Seminary halls. The teachers 
were far too creative and individualistic and the students alter- 
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nately impressionable and inconvincible to have escaped contro¬ 
versy. The “bull” sessions were many and stormy and the 
logomachies endless. We naturally had each his favorite pro¬ 
fessor, whom each, of course, stamped with his own image. 
Difficulties arose when we attempted to improve , upon one 
another’s likenesses. At such times there was little to choose 
between the zeal of a hasid and the vehemence of a mithncigged. 
When the pros and cons were summed up it appeared that 
the faculty were held individually and collectively responsible 
for assimilation, anti-Zionism, the hard-heartedness of Jewish 
employers, the irreligion of Jewish laborers, the gradual desue¬ 
tude of Jewish observance, the neglect of the education of the 
young, the ignorance of adults, and for the circumstance that 
learning in the rabbinate was “like bread in a besieged town; 
every man gets a little, but no man gets a full meal.” 

The vexata quaestio , which seemed to haunt us and to which 
we invariably reverted was: Has the Seminary a program? Have 
the Professors a philosophy? It was certainly asked with respect 
to Professor Ginzberg. And if I did not raise it here I should be 
rightly charged by those au courant of our affairs that instead 
of drawing a true portrait, with a proper disposition and dis¬ 
tribution of lights and shadows, I was executing a monochrome 
of undiscriminating reverence. Let us then roll back three and 
a half decades and consider once again, briefly perforce, and I 
hope with less heat than characterized our discussions in those 
days, what that pale, thin-faced fellow student with the flashing 
eyes was incessantly dinning into my ears. “Has the master,” he 
was demanding early and late, “any philosophy”? 

The trouble with the question is that philosophy has long 
been an indeterminate term, grown fitful and unpredictable. The 
same philosophy was “a good horse in the stable, but an arrant 
jade on a journey.” There were metaphysical systems built up 
with meticulous precision, logically perfect, whose subtle postu¬ 
lates were in the final analysis arbitrary assumptions and whose 
inferences were as elusive and inapplicable as they were icy 
cold. There were on the other hand ways of life which have 
drawn “sufficient conclusions from insufficient premises.” If the 
former alone constitute philosophy, then the Jews never had 
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any, certainly not one that might by any latitude be claimed as 
native. There was of course Maimonides and a handful of 
others who interestingly enough came all in what was more or 
less one period and who have existed in splendid isolation. Jew¬ 
ish teachers from Moses to this day were not metaphysicians, 
not in the commonly accepted meaning of the word. We ought 
to have made up our mind by this time whether to be happy 
about it or not, whether to whisper it apologetically or proclaim 
it exultingly or whether not to accept it with the unconcern with 
which we do the dissimilarity between Hebrew and Greek. To 
continue to debate the matter, or to inquire, for example, why 
Rashi was not another Maimonides is undoubtedly a delightful 
preoccupation — more interesting, perhaps, and less harmful than 
some of the controversies in which American Jewry are presently 
engaged — but monotonous all the same. 

Now Professor Ginzberg is no more and no less the philosopher 
than was the largest number of his predecessors in the chain of 
tradition which he has represented with so much distinction, 
dignity, and conviction. He has, the admission is inevitable, 
not defined his insufficient premises. He feels and knows much 
more than he can give a reason for, and he is not disposed for 
ever to be arguing over first principles. Conservative by temper¬ 
ament and, I believe, also by preference, he has been satisfied 
to take some things for granted rather than heed every voice 
summoning him to go in search of un grand Peut-ctre. Knowing 
the transmutation of thought and having witnessed the rise 
and decline of systems and their disappearance like the traces 
of a ship, he has been somewhat hesitant to follow every ignis 
fatuus whither it might lead. In his opinion there was perhaps 
never an age whose “rash and headlong spirit” stood as much 
in need of curbing as our own. Far too many alluring slogans, 
accidental crochets, vain promises filled the air and tempted the 
simple. He is the last man in the world to want to restrain the 
adventurous or to be intolerant of innovators. What has dis¬ 
turbed him is that not a few of them have acted like Barmecide 
in the Arabian Nights, who, to hold his guests, kept on calling 
for delicacies that never came. Now the Persian might have 
run out of supplies but no generation of man, Professor Ginzberg 
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has urged, begins with a tabula rasa. The Jew for one falls heir 
to a lore which he can not disregard without ceasing to exist. 
True it is as chock-full of perplexities as it is deficient in its 
premises, but it is not devoid of adequate intellectual purposes. 

Its God-idea, though he might concede it to be ill-defined and 
though he might even go so far as to admit that the various 
proofs of the existence of the Deity so much in vogue in the 
Middle Ages and in such high favor then with Jewish, Moslem, 
and Christian thinkers, had not fared too well under the pressure 
of modern thought, he would nevertheless maintain that for 
the religious, (he should be glad to welcome a metaphysics which 
retained God and persuaded the irreligious), it was as reasonable 
as Jean’s Supreme Mathematician or Whitehead’s Principle of 
Concretion. He regards the “I am that I am” as well-founded 
a hypothesis as the to proton kindun , Aristotle’s Prime Mover, 
or as any god brought forward by the philosophers and scientists 
and written with a capital, and as having this further merit 
that it embodies a recipe for action, a sine qua non in a religious 
.as in a scientific law. 

Concomitant with this view, Professor Ginzberg, I should say, 
was prepared to charge the dogmas of Revelation, Providence, 
Immortality with fresh meaning and to allow for their restate¬ 
ment and reinterpretation in as many different ways as the mind 
and heart of man require. He should, however, historian that 
he is, resist dismissing them as the refined superstitions of less 
enlightened generations and would “suspect the originality that 
can not move except on novel paths.” The grand themes of 
religion constituting for him not “abstractions but the flesh 
and bone realities” of the human soul, its energies and impulses, 
its thoughts and hopes, he would reject as futile the attempt to 
reduce them to an arithmetical equation. 

Similarly he would argue that the selection of Israel had far 
more to do with the experience of the people than either with 
“pure” reason or dogma. It was a conjuncture of historical 
circumstances, a complex of ineffaceable facts, he would insist, 
that lay at the basis of the conception of a “holy nation” and 
not a theory. He deems it offensive, mad to confound the purpose 
of Isaiah with that of Fichte or to suggest kinship between the 
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strident arrogance of Die Wacht am Rhein and the self-humilia¬ 
tion of cy He recognizes the need of clarifying from 

time to time our understanding of our mission, of removing 
accumulated cobwebs, of guarding against its perversion but to 
abandon it, to tear out of the heart of the Jew the consciousness 
of his peculiar relation to God, he is convinced, is to put an end 
to his career and destiny. It is to slay Israel. Does anyone really 
believe, he has wanted to know, that a mere shibboleth could 
fortify us against assimilation and dereliction, against the dis¬ 
tractions and demands of the world? Would it steel our resolu¬ 
tion to bear, as have our forefathers, the japes and mockeries of 
the enemy, his hatred and persecution? 

Finally Professor Ginzberg has taught that Jewish law has 
been produced by evolution, and to those who have maintained 
that this view was out of harmony with his resistance to change, 
he has replied that the latter had always come about spontan¬ 
eously and unconsciously and in any event required the sanction 
of authority. What in the present-day anarchy of Jewish ob¬ 
servance we are to recognize as spontaneous and what we are 
to reject as willful, or how we are to call the necessary authority 
into existence, he has not made clear. Naturally, attached to the 
tradition of his people and clinging to it the more because for 
many of his contemporaries it has ceased to have any signifi¬ 
cance, he has bent the acumen of his great mind to the love of 
his heart. The scion of one of Israel’s most illustrious families 
of the past several centuries, many of whose members were the 
mainstay of the Halakah, he may be said to feel personally 
responsible for its safekeeping. Certainly the devotion of a life¬ 
time can not but have made it precious in his eyes, and have 
rendered him vigilant and circumspect in handling it. 

□in □ ,, n Rabbi Akiba said, ly lTD^n nN nw 1 ?. It is 

incumbent upon a man to teach his pupil until he has fully 
instructed him. May it be granted to the master to continue 
his creative labors in classroom and study, until he has com¬ 
pleted his task. 
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In: Rivista Israelitica, Florence, 1909, Vol. VI, pp. 13—16. 

31. II Contenuto del Thorath Kchanim. 

In: Rivista Israelitica , Florence, 1909, Vol. VI, p. 179-180. 


32. 


33. 


1910 

.maw nnyn 

In Geiger’s dhdko nnnp, Edited by Poznanski. 

Warsaw, 1910. Pp. 378-408. 

Prof. Ginzberg’s notes go as far as p. 138, line 14. The rest of 
the notes, which originally covered the whole volume, and were sent 
to Poznanski, were lost. 

The Legends of the Jews. 

Vol. II: Bible Times and Characters from Joseph to the 
Exodus. Translated from the German Manuscript by 
Henrietta Szold. 

Philadelphia, 1910. vii+375 pp. 

34. Mechilta (aus einem Briefe an F. Perles). 

In: Orientalistisclie Liter atarzeitung, Vol. 13; Leipzig, 1910, 
columns 226-228. 

35. Die Metrische Epistel Hai Gaons. 

In: Zeitschrift fiir Hebraeische Bibliographie , Vol. XIV, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1910, pp. 84-93. 

36. Nachtrag zu Hai Gaons Epistel. 

In: Zeitschrift fiir Hebraeische Bibliographie , Vol. XIV, 
Frankfurt a. M., 1910, pp. 115—117. 

37. Midrash Mishle XIV. 34. 

In: Rivista Israelitica , Florence, 1910, Vol. VII, pp. 93-94. 
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1911 

38. The Legends of the Jews. 

Vol. Ill: Bible Times and Characters from the Exodus to 
the Death of Moses. Translated from the German 
Manuscript by Paul Radin. 

Philadelphia, 1911, x+481 pp. 

■39. Der Anted R. Simons an der ihm zugeschriebenen Me- 
chilta. Breslau, 1911. XXXIV pp. 

Sonderabdruck aus: Festschrift zu Israel Lewy's 70. Geburtstae 
pp. 403-436. 

.®n b® hao 

.’pd® iso "pin. «]DNon iino mnro nxnn 

.51-35 'oy ,(1912) a'ym ai®a’-na 

1913 

41. The Legends of the Jews. 

Vol. IV: Bible Times and Characters from Joshua to 
Esther. Translated from the German Manuscript. 
Philadelphia, 1913, vii+448 pp. 

^ 2 ‘ Ppa’ D’tnnV 

.®K’ora ’] «]ov P naoa nnann mpo :n 
,( 1913) rym ,B®ystnia ,- 3 m® ,'un proa nsixn.a 

.131-114 'ey 


1914 


.apa’ o , ’®-jn l ? 

.pnx’ mpy p .msipn yanx :'s .xia’i nby’ :'a 
,(1914) Yyin ,u®ystma ra® ,'un pxo nsixn.a 

.188-181 'oy 


.min no^n aip^n ^y minx nnyn :'n 
,(1914) n'ynn ,u®yDNma ,P m® ,’un pxo rtaixn.a 

.36-26 'oy 
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45. Some Abbreviations Unrecognized or Misunderstood in 
the text of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

New York, 1914. Pp. 138-151. 

Reprinted from: Students' Annual of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary f Vol. I, New York, 1914. 

46 . w “ip3'* D’Enri 1 ?, '“idnd 1 ? msDim cmpn 

Yynn ,t3t2>y ski'd ,rpyDi mtp ,*"nn }hkd nsDnp 

.98-97 'ay ,(1914) 

47. Compte Rendu des Melanges Israel Lewy. 

Paris, 1914, 37 pp. 

Reprinted from: Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. 66, Paris, 1913, 
pp. 297-315; Vol. 67, Paris, 1914, pp. 133-151. 

48. Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Mischnah. 

Berlin, 1914. 35 pp. 

Sonderabdruck aus: Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstage D. Hoff¬ 
mann's, pp. 311-345. 


1915 

49. Address at Commencement at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, June 7, 1914. 

In: Students' Annual , Vol. II, New York, 1915, pp. 46-47. 

5 q .rrnym nnwn D~uonp 

'-i ... TrntP jwbw p^n ,-i?yn pK hsd Kin V'ski hsd T 03 
:nn dkd ... inns obi: nnyi y"3 jna Yu 

.uypmn m 1 ? 'n» tm \ 

.rfD-rP yxBKn cm .d’di [3] ,(1915) n"y"in 

1916 

51. Solomon Schechter. An Address delivered at the Schechter 
Memorial Exercises of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, Jan. 3, 1916. New York, 1916. 12 pp. 

Reprinted from: The American Hebrew. 

Reprinted in: Students' Annual, III, 69-75, and in: Students , 
Scholars . and Saints , Philadelphia, 1928, pp. 241-251. 
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1917 

52. Beitraege zur Lexikographie des Aramaischen. (*-«) 

Berlin und Vienna, 1917. XXXII pp. 

Reprinted from: Festschrift Adolf Schwartz , zum siebezigsten Ge- 
burtstage, 15. Juli 1916, Berlin and Vienna, 1917, pp. 329-360. 

1918 

53. Report, Committee on Authoritative Board for the Inter¬ 
pretation of Jewish Law. 

In: Fifth Annual Report of the United Synagogue of America, 
New York, 1918, pp. 43-45. 

54. The United Synagogue of America. 

Delivered at the Sixth Annual Convention of the United 
Synagogue of America, June 16, 1918. 

[New York, 19181, 19 pp. 

1919 

55. Commencement Address. 

In: Commencement Addresses , June 8 , 1919 , The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America. 

New York, 1919, pp. 13-23. 

56. Additional Notes to Mahzor Yannai , edited by Israel 
Davidson. 

New York, 1919, pp. 46-55. 

1920 

57. The Gaon, R. Elijah, Wilna. 

Address delivered in commemoration of the Two Hundreth 
Anniversary of his birth, at the Jewish Theological Sem¬ 
inary of America. 

New York, 1920. 29 pp. 

Reprinted in: Students , Scholars , and Saints , Philadelphia, 1928, 
pp. 125-144. 

Translated into German under the title: Der Wilnaer Gaon R. 
FJija. (Zur Zweihundertfeier seines Geburtstages) Uebersetzt von 
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Rosalie Perles. In: Ost und West, Vol. 21, Heft 1-2, Jan.-Feb., 1921, 
columns 81-96. 

58. The Religion of the Jews at the Time of Jesus. 

Lecture delivered before the Harvard Divinity School 
July 6, 1920. 

Reprinted from: The Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 1, 
pp. 307-321. Reprinted under the title: “The Religion of the Phari¬ 
see,” in: Students, Scholars, and Saints, Philadelphia, 1928, pp. 
88-108. 

59. Studies into the Origin of the Mishnah. 

I: Tamid. The Oldest Treatise of the Mishna. 

Cincinnati, 1920. Pp. 33-44, 197-209, 265-295. 

Reprinted, with additions and corrections, from: Journal of 
Jewish Lore and Philosophy , Vol. I, 1919. 

60. Review of G. W. Carter, Zoroastrianism and Judaism. 
Boston, 1918. 

In: Harvard Theological Review, Volume XIII, 1920, pp. 89-92. 


1921 

61. Address. 

In: Washington Heights Congregation Installation Exer¬ 
cises of Rabbi Max Drob. 

New York, 1920, pp. 17-23. 

62. Doctor Kotkov. 

In: Seminary Bulletin, April 1, 1921, p. [2]. 

63. Jewish Thought as Reflected in the Halakah. 

In: The Menorah Journal, Vol. VII, No. 2, June 1921, 
p. 93-102. 

The Second Annual Zunz Memorial Lecture, delivered at the 
University of Chicago, on December 29, 1920. 

Reprinted in: Students, Scholars, and Saints, Philadelphia, 1928, 

pp. 109-124. 

64. The Sabbath in Ancient Times. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder, New York, 1921, Vol. I, 
No. 1, p. 6-7. 
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1922 

65. Eine Unbekannte Jiidische Sekte. 

Erster Teil. 

New York, 1922. x-f 384 pp. 

Part of the volume previously printed in MGWJ, vols. 55-58, 
1911-1914. 

Pp. 1-33= Vol. 55, pp. 666-698. 

Pp. 33-48 = Vol. 56, pp. 33-48. 

Pp. 49-71 = Vol. 56, pp. 285-307. 

Pp. 71-102 =Vol. 56, pp. 417-448. 

Pp. 102-122 =Vol..56, pp. 546-566. 

Pp. 122-148= Vol. 56, pp. 664-689. 

Pp. 148-171 =Vol. 57, pp. 153-176. 

Pp. 171-195= Vol. 57, pp. 284-308. 

Pp. 196-220= Vol. 57, pp. 394-418. 

Pp. 221-251 =Vol. 57, pp. 666-696. 

Pp. 251-283 =Vol. 58, pp. 16-48. 

Pp. 283-317 =Vol. 58, pp. 143-177. 

Pp. 317-351 =Vol. 58, pp. 394-429. 

66. Some Observations on the Attitude of the Synagogue 
towards the Apocalyptic-Eschatological Writings. 

Reprinted from: Journal of Biblical Literature , New Haven, 

1922, Vol. XLI. parts I and II, pp. 115-136. 

Reprinted again in A Symposium on Eschatology , New Haven, 

1923, pp. 115-136. 

67. The Use of Wine in Jewish Religious Ceremonies. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder , New York, Vol. II, No. 2, April 
1922, p. 3-4. 

68. Bible Interpretation. The Jewish Attitude. 

Report of a Statement of Prof. Louis Ginzberg. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder , New York, 1922, Vol. II, No. 3, 
p. 2-3. 

69. Judaism and Modern Thought. 

Address delivered at United Synagogue Convention. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder, New York, 1922, Vol. II, No. 4, 
pp. 2-4. 
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70 . .mso 1 ? D’ViDsm onran mr’n -ma rnitpn 

'oj? 71 ,3'sin ,pn«’r: 

Translated from the Hebrew Original under the title: 
A Response to the Question Whether Unfermented Wine 
May be Used in Jewish Ceremonies. 

Philadelphia, 1923. 

In: American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 25, 1923, pp. 401-425. 


1923 


.myiup nrnn 

,( 1923 ) a’sm ,pVna ,’jnwi "isd ,*run. p mnvo ntrein 

.68-31 'op 


72. Current Aspects in Judaism. 

Address of Chairman on Committee on Interpretation of 
Jewish Law, at Pittsburgh Convention of United Syna¬ 
gogue. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder, New York, 1923, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
p. 2-3. No. 3, p. 10. 

73. The Seminary and Jewish Scholarship. 

In: United Synagogue Recorder, New York, 1923, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 

p. 5. 


1924 

74. Notes in Israel Efros, Philosophical Terms in the Moreh 
Nebukim. 

New York, 1924, pp. 129-144. 

75. Death of Dr. B. Halper. 

In: The Jewish Exponent, March 28, 1924, Vol. 74, p. 8, Column 2. 

1925 

76. The Legends of the Jews. 

Volume V: Notes to Volumes I and II from the Creation 
to the Exodus. 

Philadelphia, 1925, pp. xi+446. 
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1927 

77. Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern. Exodus. 18 pp. 

Reprinted from: Livre d'Hommage & la Memoire du Dr. Samuel 
Poznanski. 

Warsaw, 1927, pp. 199-216. 


lyn n^sn 

Prayer for the Government. 

In: Festival Prayer Book , New York, 1927, p. 201. 


1928 


79. The Legends of the Jews. 

Volume VI: Notes to Volumes III and IV from Moses in 
the Wilderness to Esther. 

Philadelphia, 1928, i+490 pp. 

80. Genizah Studies in Memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter. 

I. Midrash and Haggadah. 

New York, 1928. xvii+549+8 + (l) pp. 

Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
Vol. VII. 

Hebrew Title: nraan p mam unm ’yap .n -isd .nytoDyty uaa 
.aaiD^’n *7y idnd *paa myi 


81. Zu Ginse Schechter. 

In: MGWJ y Vol. 72, Frankfurt a. M., 1928, pp. 621-623. 
(Remarks to B. Heller's Review, ibid., pp. 506-518). 


82. 


Students, Scholars, and Saints. 

Philadelphia, 1928. XII+ 291 pp. Second Edition, 1943. 

Contains: — 


1. The Jewish Primary School. 

2. The Disciple of the Wise. 

3. The Rabbinical Student. 

4. The Religion of the Pharisee. 

5. Jewish Thought as Reflected in the Halakah. 

6. The Gaon, Rabbi Elijah Wilna. 

7. Rabbi Israel Salanter. 

8. Zechariah Frankel. 

9. Isaac Hirsch Weiss. 

10. Solomon Schechter. 

11. David Hoffman. 


Cf. No. 19. 
Cf. No. 13. 
Cf. No. 15. 
Cf. No. 58. 
Cf. No. 63. 
Cf. No. 57. 
Cf. No. 11. 
Cf. No. 5-6. 
Cf. No. 12. 
Cf. No. 51. 
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1929 

83. Genizah Studies in Memory of Dr. Solomon Schechter. 

II. Geonic and Early Karaitic Halakah. 

New York, 1929. xv+640 + 12 + (l) pp. 

Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America , 

Vol. VIII. 

Hebrew Title: p D’Jtfcun ’anaa crytop .a isd .nyaayp ’m 
;D’nD"ipn o’topn bw na^n ’iddd (n “nyi on^Daw nran 

.«a»m nn'nbn *ia»a p "ipiD a 

84. Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern. Numeri-Deutero- 
nomium. 

New York, 1929. 16 pp. 

Reprinted from: Studies in Jewish Bibliography and Related 
Subjects in Memory of Abraham Solomon Freidus. New York, 1929, 
pp. 503-518. 

85. Additions and Corrections to Sefer Ha-Ikkarim, by Joseph 
Albo, critically edited ... by Isaak Husik. Vol. IV, Part 2. 
Philadelphia, 1930, pp. 540-S64. 

86 nznpn pyn 

.^aa -naVn i» rnyn judd nsDa 
.nyo^D ntapn us ain nt<a ... np’no nnsin 
.'n *p ,(1930) n ,pi’ii 

87. Notes to George Foot Moore, Judaism. 

Vol. Ill, Cambridge, 1930. 

See Preface, p. IX. 


88 . 


1931 

noana na^nn bw noipo 
,nnayn ntD’ona’n^a mams nNSin 
.a"ann ttk T:> 

Jerusalem, 1931, pp. 43. 


1932 

89. Notes in: Max Kadushin, The Theology of Seder Elialiu, 
Vol. I, New York, 1932. 
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1933 

90. Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern. 

V. Der Kommentar des Hieronymus zu Koheieth. 29 pp. 

Reprinted from: Abhandlungen zur Erinnerung an Hirsch Perez Chajes. 
Vienna, 1933, pp. 22-50. 

91. .nnyn dewdh irrpra rryiDn ntmi ^y 

•B'snn ,]D’i rfzn ntnp:i rrn-inn 

In: nayn BS»on, edited by P. Dickstein, Vol. IV, Tel-Aviv, 
1933, pp. 209-212. 

92. .yiT to® irnDD myit op mam vhw 

Reprinted from: Vol. 4, Jerusalem, 1933, pp. 297-342. 

1934 

93. Beitrage zur Lexikographie des Judisch-Aramaischen II, 

(o—d). 

Sonderabdruck aus: MGWJ, Vol. 78, 1934, pp. 9-33. 

94. Moses Gaster, Ma 1 as eh Book Vol. II, 

Philadelphia, 1934, Notes — pp. 665-694. 

“A good deal of the material in the Notes, especially with regard 
to the sources of the later stories, so far as they are not indicated in 
Gaster's Exempla, was furnished by Professor Louis Ginzberg.” 

95. Notes sur la Kedoucha et les Benedictions du Chema. 

Pp. 72-80. 

Reprinted from: Revue des Etudes Juives, Vol. XCVIII, 1934. 

1935 

96. Die Haggadah bei den Kirchenvatern. Part VI. 

Der Kommentar des Hieronymus zu Jesaia. 

Reprinted from: Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut . 

New York, 1935, pp. 279-314. 

97. Notes in: Boaz Cohen, Mishna and Tosefta. A Com¬ 
parative Study. Part I. Shabbat. 

New York, 1935, pp. 147-160. 
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1937 

98. Jewish Folklore, East and West. 

(A paper delivered at the Harvard Tercentenary Con¬ 
ference of Arts and Sciences). 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1937. 20 pp. 

Reprinted from: Harvard Tercentenary Publications. Independence , 
Convergence , and Borrowing in Institutions , Thought , and Art , Cam¬ 
bridge, 1937, pp. 98-108. 

99 . .(«) dWh iny 1 ? nnyn 
In: Samuel Krauss, c^e>n -|ny^ msoin, Vienna, 1937, pp. 417-437. 

1938 

100. Beitrage zur Lexikographie des J udisch-Aramaischen, 

HI, (y). 

Reprinted from: Essays and Studies in Memory of Linda R. 
Miller. New York, 1938, pp. 57-108. 

101. Notes in: Max Kadushin, Organic Thinking — A Study 
in Rabbinic Thought , New York, 1938. 

1940 

102 . Cyrus Adler and Jewish Learning. Address delivered at 
the Commencement Exercises of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, June 9, 1940. 

New York, 1940, pp. 3-17. 

103. .-nom nnyn 

Cincinnati, 1940. 36 pp. 

Reprinted from: Hebrew Union College Annual , Vol. XV, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 1940, pp. 1-36. 

1941 

104. roVnn rnVt^ntwn onpra ^y □ novo 'd^vth cpmm cran-PD 

.('i —'n pis) p^n — ]w»i p^n paa manm 

English Title: 

A Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud. A Study of 
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the Development of the Halakah and Haggadah in 
Palestine and Babylonia. 

New York, 1941. 

Vol. I LXXII+420 pp. 

II (6)+325 + (6) pp. 

III (6)+444+(6) pp. 

Text and Studies of the J.T.S.A., Vol. X-XII. 

105. The Palestinian Talmud. 

New York, 1941. 70 pp. 

(Reprint of the English Introduction to No. 104.) 

1942 

106. Saadia’s Siddur. 

Philadelphia, 1942. 

Reprinted from: The Jewish Quarterly Review N.S., Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 315-363. 


1944 

107. .rmn amo 

In: Hadoar f Vol. XXIII, No. 13, Jan. 28, 1944, pp. 228. 

108. .nm^Dn n^sn 
A Prayer for Divine Aid (to be recited during the war), 
[New York, 1944]. 9 pp. 

Hebrew text reprinted in: Hadoar, Vol. XXIII, June 30, 1944, 

p. 626. 

109. mran pp dith ^y 
Reprinted from: tip hpd -or 1 ? ’yi n pip, pp. 57-95. 

New York, 1944. 

110. Studies in Memory of Moses Schorr (1874-1941), edited 
by Louis Ginzberg and Abraham Weiss. 

New York, 1944. 

Hebrew Title: TP hpd 'jno pip. 

1945 

111. .mnxra nmpn 

P^pit 1 ? D’Binm crpvvs. maxn 'snsn *?p i-idd 1 ? rrnyn ^y) 

(in: Bitzaron , Vol. XI, No. 5, 1945, pp. 382-385. 
In: Bitzaron , Vol. XII, No. 9, 1945, pp. 214-220. 
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LIST OF ARTICLES 
IN THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Volume I. 1901 

1. Aaron’s Rod in Rabbinical Literature (henceforth R. L.). 

2. Aaron. 

3. Aaron Abraham ben Baruch Simeon ha-Levi. 

4. Aaron the Bookseller. 

5. Aaron Cupino or Kupino. 

6. Aaron ben Eliezer. 

7. Aaron ben Eliezer (called Saggi Nehor). 

8. Aaron ben Isaac of Rechnitz. 

9. Aaron ben Isaac Sason. 

10. Aaron ben Joseph of Beaugency. 

11. Aaron ben Joseph ha-Levi. 

12. Aaron ben Joseph Sason. 

13. Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona. 

14. Aaron ben Meir of Brest (with G. Deutsch). 

15. Aaron ben Menahem Mendel. 

16. Aaron ben Mordecai of Roedelheim. 

17. Aaron Moses ben Mordecai. 

18. Aaron ben Nathan Nata’ of Trebowla. 

19. Aaron of Neustadt. 

20. Aaron ben Perez of Avignon (With M. Friedlaender). 

21. Aaron ben Samuel. 

22. Aaron ben Samuel ha-Nasi. 

23. Aaron ben Solomon ben Hasun. 

24. Aaron Worms. 

25. Aaron ben Zerah. 

26. Aaron Zorogon. 

27. Abarim, in R. L. 

28. Abba (Rabba) bar Dudai. 

29. Abba Judan (or Judah). 

30. Abba Kolon. 

31. Abba Mari ben Eligdor. 

32. Abba Mari ben Isaac of St. Gilles. 

33. Abba Sakkara (or Sikra). 
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34. Abba the Surgeon (Umana). 

35. Abbas, Moses Judah. 

36. Abbasi, or (Ibn Abbasi) Jacob ben Moses Ibn. 

37. Abel, in Hellenistic and Rabbinical Literature. 

38. Abel-Mizraim in R. L. 

39. Abel, Solomon ben Kalman ha-Levi. 

40. Abiathar, in R. L. . 

41. Abiathar. 

42. Abiathar ha-Kohen of Cairo. 

43. Abigail in R. L. 

44. Abigdor Cohen. 

45. Abigdor ben Elijah ha-Kohen. 

46. Abigdor ben Isaac. 

47. Abigdor ben Menahem. 

48. Abigdor ben Nathan of Avignon. 

49. Abigdor, Solomon ben Abraham. 

50. Abihu, in R. L. 

51. Abijah 1-4, in R. L. 

52. Abimelech, in R. L. 

53. Abiram, in R. L. 

54. Abishag, in R. L. 

55. Abishai, in R. L. 

56. Ablat. 

57. Abner, in R. L. 

58. Abomination of Desolation. 

59. Abraham, Apocalypse of. 

60. Abraham, Testament of. 

61. Abraham Abele ben Abraham Solomon (with G. Deutsch). 

62. Abraham Abele Gombiner. 

63. Abraham ben Abigdor. 

64. Abraham of Aragon. 

65. Abraham of Augsburg. 

66. Abraham ben Azriel of Bohemia. 

67. Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron. 

68. Abraham ben David of Bosquieres. 

69. Abraham ben Eliezer. 

70. Abraham ben Eliezer ha-Kohen. 

71. Abraham ben Eliezer ha-Levi. 
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72. Abraham ben Elijah ha-Kohen. 

73. Abraham ibn Hassan ha-Levi. 

74. Abraham Hayyim ben Gedaliah. 

75. Abraham ben Hayyim ben Remok. 

76. Abraham bar Hillel. 

77. Abraham ben Isaac of Narbonne. 

78. Abraham ben Joseph ha-Levi of Cracow. 

79. Abraham ben Joseph of Orleans. 

80. Abraham ben Judah. 

81. Abraham ha-Levi. 

82. Abraham of Lunel. 

83. Abraham ben Meir ha-Kohen. 

84. Abraham ben Meshullam of Modena. 

85. Abraham the Monk. 

86. Abraham of Montpellier. 

87. Abraham ben Moses of Regensburg. 

88. Abraham ben Nathan. 

89. Abraham of Niort. 

90. Abraham Samuel. 

91. Abraham, son of Samuel the Pious. 

92. Abraham Samuel. 

93. Abraham ben Solomon. 

94. Abraham ben Solomon Akra. 

95. Abraham of Toledo. 

96. Abraham ha-Yakini. 

97. Abraham ben Yefet. 

98. Abraham Zebi of Piotrkow. 

99. Abravanel, Abarbanel, or Abrabanel. 

100. Abrech, in R. L. 

101. Absalom the Elder. 

102. Abtalion, Pollion, or Ptollion. 

103. Abtalion ben Solomon. 

104. Abu. 

105. Abu-Kheir. 

106. Accad or Akkad, in R. L. 

107. Adah, in R. L. 

108. Adam, Book of. 

109. Adam Kadmon. 
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110. Adeni, Solomon ben Joshua. 

111. Adino the Eznite, in R. L. 

112. Adoi. 

113. Adoni-Bezek, in R. L. 

114. Adoni-Zedek, in R. L. 

115. Adoration, forms of. 

116. Agag, in R. L. 

117. Agur ben Jakeh, in R. L. 

118. Aha (Ahai) of Shabha. 

119. Ahijah, Ahiah, Ahijahu, in R. L. 

120. Abijah. 

121. Ahikar. 

122. Ahimelech, in R. L. 

123. Ahithofet, in R. L. 

124. Akibah ben Joseph. 

125. Akibah ben Joseph in Legend. 

126. Akibah [ben Joseph]’s Book on Letter-Ornaments. 

127. Alexander II of Judea. 

128. Alexander son of Herod. 

129. Alexander Balas. 

130. Alexander, the False. 

131. Alexander Jannaeus. 

132. Alexander of Miletus. 

133. Alexander (Sender) ben Mordecai. 

134. Alexander Suslin ha-Kohen of Frankfurt. 

135. Alexander the Zealot. 

136. Alexandra. 

137. Alexandra (Salome). 

138. Allegorical Interpretation. 

139. Allon Bachuth, in R. L. 

140. Alluf (or Resh Kallah). 

141. Amarillo, Aaron ben Solomon. 

142. Amasa, in R. L. 

143. Amathus. 

144. Amaziah. 

145. Amaziah, King of Judah, in R. L. 

146. Ambrose. 

147. Amen. 
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148. Amnon, in R. L. 

149. Amos, in R. L. 

150. Amram ben Sheshna or Shushna. 

151. Anath. 

152. Aner, in R. L. 

153. Anthropomorphism and Anthropopathism. 

154. Antichrist. 

155. Antigonus, son of John Hyrcanus. 

156. Antigonus Mattathias. 

157. Antigonus of Soko. 

158. Antinomianism. 

159. Antiochus II. 

160. Antiochus III. the Great. 

161. Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. 

162. Antiochus V. Eupator. 

163. Antiochus VI. 

164. Antiochus VII. Sidetes. 

165. Antiochus VIII. Gryphus. 

166. Antiochus IX. Cyzicenus. 

167. Antiochus XII. Dionysus. 

168. Antiochus, Scroll of. 

169. Antipater, Father of Herod. 

170. Antipater, Eldest Son of Herod. 

171. Antipatris. 

172. Antoninus in the Talmud. 

173. Antoninus Pius. 

174. Aphraates, the Persian Sage. 

Volume II. 1902 

175. Apollonius. 

176. Apostomus. 

177. Aquila, in R. L. 

178. Arabia. 

179. Arakin. 

180. Aram, in R. L. 

181. Arama, Isaac ben Moses. 

182. Arbela, in R. L. 
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183. Archelaus. 

184. Archisynagogue. 

185. Aretas. 

186. Ariel, in R. L. 

187. Arioch, in R. L. 

188. Aristides Mareianus of Athens. 

189. Aristo of Pella. 

190. Aristobulus I. 

191. Aristobulus II. 

192. Aristobulus III. 

193. Aristotle in Jewish Legend. 

194. Ark of Noah, in R. L. 

195. Armenia, in R. L. 

196. Armilus. 

197. Arnon, in R. L. 

198. Artaban V. 

199. Artapanus. 

200. Artemion. 

201. Aryeh. 

202. Asahel, in R. L. 

203. Asaph (Mar Rab). 

204. Ascension. 

205. Asher, in R. L. 

206. Asher ben Hayyim of Monzon. 

207. Asher ben Meshullam. 

208. Asheri. 

209. Ashes, in R. L. 

210. Ashkenazi, Bezalel. 

211. Ashkenazi, David Tevle ben Jacob. 

212. Ashkenazi, Eliezer (Lazar) b. Elijah. 

213. Ashkenazi, Gershon. 

214. Ashkenazi, Joseph. 

215. Ashkenazi, Joseph ben Isaac ha-Levi. 

216. Ashkenazi, Joshua Heshel b. Meshullam. 

217. Asmodeus. 

218. Asnapper, in R. L. 

219. Ass, in R. L. 

220. Asshur, in R. L. 
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221 . 

222 . 

223. 

224. 

225. 

226. 

227. 

228. 

230. 

231. 

232. 

233. 

234. 

235. 

236. 

237. 

238. 

239. 

240. 

241. 

242. 

243. 

244. 

245. 

246. 

247. 

248. 

249. 

250. 

251. 

252. 

253. 

254. 

255. 

256. 

257. 

258. 

259. 


Asylum, in R. L. 

Atarah, in R. L. 

Athanasius. 

Athenians in Talmud and Midrash. 

Attar, Ibn 1-8, 9-13, 15-22. 

Auerbach (Judah) Loeb b. Israel. 

Auerbach, Perez b. Menahem Nahum. 
Auerbach, Samuel b. David Tebele. 
Augustine. 

Avenger of Blood, in R. L. 

Avila, Eliezer b. Samuel de. 

Ayllon, Solomon ben Jacob. 

Azariah, in R. L. 

Ba‘al. 

Baal-Berith, in R. L. 

Baal-Peor, in R. L. 

Ba'al Shem. 

Ba‘al Shem Tob, Israel b. Eliezer. 
Baal-Zephon, in R. L. 

Babel, Tower of, in R. L. 

Baer, Dob b. Samuel. 

Baer (Dob) of Meseritz. 

Bahur. 

Baking, in R. L. 

Balak, in R. L. 

Bamberger, Seligman Baer. 

Bannaim or Banaim. 

Bar Anina or Hanina. 

Bar Kappara. 

Bar Shalmon. 

Bar Yolcni. 

Baraita. 

Baraita on the (Treatise) Abot. 

Baraita of R. Ada. 

Baraita on the Creation. 

Baraita of R. Eliezer. 

Baraita on the Erection of the Tabernacle. 
Baraita of the Forty-Nine Rules. 
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260. Baraita of R. Ishmael. 

261. Baraita of R. Jose. 

262. Baraita of Joseph b. Uzziel. 

263. Baraita of the Mystery of the Calculation of the Calendar. 

264. Baraita de-Niddah. 

265. Baraita of R. Phineas b. Jair. 

266. Baraita on Salvation. 

267. Baraita of Samuel. 

268. Baraita of the Thirty-Two Rules. 

269. Barak, in R. L. 

270. Barby, Meir b. Saul. 

271. Baruch, in R. L. 

272. Baruch, in Arabic-Christian Legend. 

273. Baruch, Apocalypse of (Greek). 

274. Baruch, Apocalypse of (Syriac). 

275. Baruch, Baruch b. Moses Ibn. 

276. Baruch b. Samuel. 

277. Basan, Abraham Hezekiah b. Jacob. 

278. Bass, Shabbethai b. Joseph. 

279. Be Abidan and Be Nazrefe or Nazrufe. 

280. Beard, in R. L. 

281. Beerah, in R. L. 

282. Belmonte, Isaac Nunez. 

283. Ben Dama or Damah. 

284. Ben Elasah. 

285. Ben Hadad, in R. L. 

286. Ben Kalba Sabbuab 

287. Ben Sira, Alphabet of. 

288. Ben Temalion. 

289. Benaiah, in R. L. 
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290. Benet, Mordecai b. Abraham. 

291. Benet (Benedict) Naphtali ben Mordecai. 

292. Benjamin, in R. L. (with K. Kohler). 

293. Benjamin b. Jehiel ha-Levi. 

294. Benjamin ben Mattithiah. 
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295. Benjamin ben Meir ha-Levi of Nuremberg. 

296. Benjamin ‘Ozer ben Meir. 

297. Benjamin b. Samuel of Coutances. 

298. Benjamin the Shepherd. 

299. Benjamin Ze’eb of Slonim. 

300. Berab, Jacob (b. Moses?). 

301. Berebi. 

302. Berlin, David b. (Judah) Loeb. 

^03. Berlin, Isaiah b. (Judah) Loeb. 

304. Berlin, Noah Hayyim Zebi Hirsch b. Abraham Meir. 

305. Berlin, Saul (or Hirschel, Saul). 

306. Bernstein, Naphtali Herz. 

307. Bertinoro, Obadiah (Yareh) b. Abraham. 

308. Bet din. 

309. Beth-Shemesh, in R. L. 

310. Bezalel, in R. L. 

311. Bezalel b. Moses ha-Kohen. 

312. Bigamy, in R. L. 

313. Bilhah, in R. L. 

314. Bilshan, in R. L. 

315. Birds, in R. L. 

316. Birthright, in R. L. 

317. Blum, David. 

318. Boaz, in R. L. 

319. Boethusians. 

320. Boehmer, Joseph b. Meir. 

321. Bonfils, Joseph b. Samuel. 

322. Bonviva ben Isaac. 

323. Bostanai. 

324. Bozrah, in R. L. 

325. Brazen Sea, in R. L. 

326. Breastplate of the High Priest, in R. L. 

327. Breslau, Joseph b. David. 

328. Bribery (addition to Amram’s article on). 

329. Broda, Benjamin b. Aaron. 

330. Bruell, Nehemiah. 

331. Burnt Offering, in R. L. 

332. Cabala, History and System. 
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333. Caleb, in R. L. 

334. Canaan, in R. L. 

335. Capsali. 

336. Caro, Isaac b. Joseph. 

337. Caro, Joseph b. Abraham. 

338. Case, Casa, or Kaza, Joseph b. Abraham. 

339. Chajes, or Chajas, Zebi b. Meir. 

Volume IV. 1903 

340. Cherethites or Cherethim, in R. L. 

341. Cherub, in Rabbinical and Apochryphal Literature. 

342. Chronogram. 

343. Clean and Unclean Animals, in Rabbinical and Hellenistic 

Literature. 

344. Clementina, or Pseudo-Clementine Literature. 

345. Cloud, Pillar of, in R. L. 

346. Cock. 

347. Colon, Joseph b. Solomon. 

348. Corcos. 

349. Covenant, in R. L. 

350. Dan Ashkenazi. 

351. Daniel, in R. L. 

352. Danzig, Abraham ben Jehiel. 

353. David, in R. L. 

354. Deiches, or Daiches. 

355. Derek Erez Rabah. 

356. Derek Erez Zuta. 

357. Detmold, Samuel. 

358. Deutsch, David b. Menahem Mandel. 

359. Doeg, in R. L. 

Volume V. 1903 

360. Elcesaites. 

361. Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi. 

362. Elijah, in R. L. 

363. Elisha b. Abuyah. 
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364. Ephod, in R. L. 

365. Ephraim b. Isaac of Regensburg. 

366. Ephraim b. Nathan. 

367. Ezekiel, in R. L. 

368. Ezekiel’s Tomb. 

369. Fuld, Aaron b. Moses. 

370. Gershon b. Jacob ha-Gozer. 

Volume VI. 1904 

371. Hakam. 

372. Hanameel, in R. L. 

373. Hefez b. Yazliah. 

374. Hiram, Huram, in R. L. 

375. Huldah, in R. L. 

376. Hur, in R. L. 

377. Isaac b. Abba Mari. 

378. Isserlein (Isserlin) Israel ben Pethahiah Ashkenazi. 

Volume VII. 1904 

379. Jacob ben Gershom ha-Gozer. 

380. Jacob b. Yakar. 

381. Jebusites, in R. L. 

382. Jehoiachin, in R. L. 

383. Jehoiakim, in R. L. 

384. Jeremiah, in R. L. 

385. Joel b. Isaak ha-Levi. 

386. Judah ben Barzillai. 

387. Judah b. Kalonymus b. Meir. 

388. Jacob b. Judah Landau. 

389. Law, Codification of. 

Volume VIII. 1904 

390. Meir of Rothenburg. 

391. Menahem b. Aaron ibn Zerah. 

392. Merodach-Baladan (with A. Peiginsky). 
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Volume IX. 1905 

393. Mordecai b. Hillel b. Hillel. 

394. Moses of Kiev. 

395. Mosessohn, Aaron ben Moses. 

396. Nebuchadnezzar, in R. L. 

397. Nebuzar-adan, in R. L. 

398. Neyar, Sefer ha-. 

399. Onkelos. 

Volume X. 1905 

400. Ronsburg, Bezalel b. Joel. 

Volume XI. 1905 

401. Shallum, in R. L. 

402. Shemariah b. Mordecai. 

Volume XII. 1905 

403. Tannaim and Amoraim. List of Amoraim. 

404. Trani, Aaron di. 

405. Yezirah, Sefer. 

nnN 

Volume II, 1908 

406. d^d-in. 
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THE LIST OF LEVITIC CITIES 


By W. F. Albright 

Since 1878 most professional O.T. scholars have followed 
Wellhausen in denying the historicity of the list of Levi tic towns 
in Joshua 21 and I Chron. 6. Having demonstrated to the satis¬ 
faction of nearly all his successors that the so-called Priestly 
Code is the latest of the Pentateuchal documents, he tried to 
show (Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels 3 , pp. 162 ff.) that the 
list in question is artificial. Since many of its names belonged 
to towns which did not become Israelite until long after Joshua, 
he concluded that the list was only a retrojection into earlier 
times of a post-exilic edifice. Since it can easily be shown from 
other parts of the O.T. that a number of the Levitic towns in 
question were occupied only in part, if at all, by Levites, he 
concluded that there was no system of fixed Levitic residences 
and that the whole structure was a product of Jewish imagina¬ 
tion. “Der Judaismus also ist fur ein solches Kunstgewachs, 
wie die achtundvierzig Priester und Levitenstadte sind, gerade 
der geeignete Boden” {ibid ., p. 165). Once again Wellhausen 
showed his prejudice against Judaism and its adherents, a prej¬ 
udice which made him one of the spiritual parents of German 
Protestant antisemitism. Having come under the influence of 
Paul de Lagarde at Gottingen, it is scarcely surprising to find 
him also consciously striving to free Christianity from its Jew¬ 
ish and consequently un-German elements, with a view to creat¬ 
ing a new liberal German Christianity. So hard is it for even the 
greatest mind to free itself from its subjective prejudices in 
undertaking a reconstruction of history! 

Since about 1926 1 the writer has been convinced from a study 

1 The writer began to collect materials for the present study at that time; 
for his general point of view with reference to the lists of towns in Joshua 
see already ZAW, 1926, 236. 
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of the list itself that it must date from the tenth century B.C.E., 
presumably from the reign of David. 2 Meanwhile the late Samuel 
Klein had come independently to the same point of view, which 
he defended in an extended, and in many respects excellent 
study, which appeared in 1934. 3 Klein came to the conclusion 
that the original list dated from the time of David or Solomon, 
and that the two forms of the list in Joshua and Chronicles rep¬ 
resent two different recensions. However, his synoptic table of 
the list on p. 7 of his essay is very inadequate, since it omits 
the forms which these names take in the Greek and other ver¬ 
sions. Since the oldest recension of the LXX of Joshua must 
go back to the second, if not to the late third, century B.C.E., 
i. e., a full millennium before the earliest Hebrew MS, this neglect 
can be very serious. In my opinion, as will presently be seen, 
we can prove with the aid of the Greek variants that the two 
forms of the Hebrew list go back to a single original and that 
their divergence is due almost entirely to scribal mistakes. There 
remains a nucleus of truth, I believe, in Klein’s theory which 
possesses considerable interest for the history of the list. 

For lack of space I shall restrict myself in this paper mainly 
to the appended synoptic table, accompanied by elaborate tex¬ 
tual notes. In my use of the Greek variants I follow the system 
sketched by Paul de Lagarde and fully developed by the late 
Max Margolis, whose patient analysis of the MSS of Joshua, 
continued for many years, is fundamental for all Septuagintal 
research. 4 After sitting at his feet in Jerusalem in 1924-5, the 

2 See my Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942), pp. 121-25 (here¬ 
after cited as ARI). The present paper modifies one or two points of detail, 
but the general picture remains quite unchanged. 

3 (*n main '3 -pa onpno) □‘jpo nyi D”i^m cmnan ny. 

4 For Margolis’s point of view and his methods see his paper, “Specimen 
of a New Edition of the Greek Joshua,” in the Israel Abrahams Memorial 
Volume (1927), pp. 307-323 (cf. Orlinsky, JAOS 61 [1941], 81 91). Hitherto 
four parts of his great work, The Book of Joshua in Greek (1931-38), have 
appeared, but they extend only to Josh. 19. 38. Little help can be found in 
the textual notes of the commentators; S. Holmes’s little book Joshua: the 
Hebrew and Greek Texts (1914) offers some sketchy remarks on pp. 72 f. but 
does not go beyond the commentators. Entirely independent of Margolis 
is the excellent study of 0. Pretzl, “Die griechischen Handschriftengruppen 
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writer became his enthusiastic disciple, 5 considering him as stand¬ 
ing head and shoulders above Wutz, who has also dealt with 
our material recently. 6 In this connection I want to thank Dr. 
H. M. Orlinsky for valuable assistance in the preparation of 
this paper. 

A comparison of the lists in Joshua and Chronicles shows 
clearly that the latter is derived from a form of Joshua which 
is slightly earlier than our present Hebrew and Greek text. 7 
This divergence is, however, much less significant than thought 
by Klein, on the strength of the Hebrew text alone. My present 
analysis of the list fully justifies rejection of Klein’s view that 
Nos. 7, 22, 23 and 26 represent only recensional variants: the 
Greek categorically forbids this view in the case of Nos. 7 and 
23, while Nos. 22 and 26 have simple explanations as inner He¬ 
brew corruptions. No. 38a is an obviously accidental repetition 
in the Hebrew text of Joshua, and No. 41 (which is neither a 
reminiscence of another name in the list nor a corruption) evi¬ 
dently dropped accidentally out of the Hebrew of Joshua. No. 
16 may be explained through corruption, since two letters are 

im Buche Josue untersucht nach ihrer Eigenart und ihrem Verhaltnis zuein- 
ander” ( Biblica , 1928, 377-427). Pretzl’s detailed notes do not include Josh. 
21, but his grouping of the MSS on pp. 389 ff. has been extremely helpful. 
It coincides, of course, with Margolis’s own more elaborate results, but since 
the latter have not been published in detail, I follow my own incomplete 
notes on his lectures. Occasionally I refer to Wutz, Die Transkriptionen 
von der Septnaginta bis zu Hieronymus (1925, 1933), but this book must be 
used with caution, though occasionally helpful in classifying inner Greek 
textual corruptions. [Note also the following important papers by Margolis, 
to which Orlinsky has called my attention: “Corrections in the Apparatus 
of the Book of Joshua in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint,” JBL , 1930, 
234-264; “Textual Criticism of the Greek Old Testament,” Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc ., 1928, 187-197; "fjnn nouV poip "ry ( H. P. Chajes Memorial Volume 
[1933], 231-235).] 

sCf. ZAW, 1926, 225. 

6 The best recent characterization of Wutz’s method in general has been 
given by Orlinsky, JBL , 1938, 215-18; 1940, 529-3i. 

7 Cf. the discussion of this point by Rothstein-H3nel, Das erste Buck der 
Chronik (1927), pp. 126 f., though Rothstein’s own analysis is characteris¬ 
tically subjective. Attention may be called at this, juncture to his useful 
commentary on the Chronicler’s version of our list. 
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common to cpsnp and nyop 1 , in approximately the same posi¬ 
tions in the two names. However, such corruption would be 
so much more drastic than any other observed in the list that 
it appears unlikely. Moreover, both names are unique among 
biblical place-names and cannot, therefore, be treated as reminis¬ 
cences of other names; cpxap has a perfectly good form and ety¬ 
mology, and we point out in n. cc that oyop' is unquestionably 
correct. It is remarkable to what extent our critical confronta¬ 
tion of all important Hebrew and Greek variants shows the 
independence of both Hebrew and Greek copyists of Joshua 
from Chronicles and vice versa. The MSS swarm with reminis¬ 
cences of earlier (and sometimes of later) names in each list, 
but seldom or never show influence of one of the two lists on 
the other. 

Analysis of the literary form of our document carries us back 
another step, as shown cogently by Noth, 8 who again success¬ 
fully applies the form-critical method of Gunkel and especially 
of Alt. The references to the cities of refuge in our list are thus 
clear secondary intrusions from the independent list of cities 
of refuge in the preceding chapter. Noth has not observed that 
this secondary expansion of the text of our list brought with 
it inevitable dislocations. As we shall see presently, all the 
cities of refuge were already priestly towns, so the expansion 
was in itself perfectly natural. Moreover, several of the cities 
of refuge were already included in the list of Levitic cities, so 
it was doubly natural to include all six of them. Our textual 
analysis indicates that Hebron and Shechem were not in the 
list but were added to it (see below). In these two cases there 
would be one narhe too many for the tribe, raising the total 
in Judah and Simeon to nine and in Ephraim to five. The only 
way to even things up was to drop two names. In Joshua nine 
tribes are assigned four cities each in our present Hebrew text; 
Judah and Simeon have one too many between them, and Naph- 

8 Das Buck Josua (1938), pp. 97-101. However, Noth is decidedly on the 
wrong tack in his comments on the relation of the Levitic list to the post- 
exilic situation. It must be emphasized that the mere fact that such a list 
shows stylistic affinities to P proves nothing about the date of its contents. 
Noth’s textual observations are of little use. 
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tali has only three. Comparison of Chronicles and the two 
Greek texts makes it clear that the reduction of the secondary 
total of fifty towns (on which see below) to the original number 
of forty-eight was rather the result of accidental mistakes of copy¬ 
ists than of any deliberate plan. In Joshua no name was lost 
from the Hebrew list of Judah and Simeon, which thus remains 
redundant. In Ephraim the erroneous addition of Shechem 
(which was actually in Manasseh, 9 as we know from all other 
evidence) seems to have brought the total to a redundant five. 
By chance there seem to have been two adjacent names with 
four or five letters each, two of which were the same. Nothing 
was more natural than that one name should have been acci¬ 
dentally dropped, a different one in each Hebrew text. Both 
texts then read normally, with four names in each. The same 
sort of thing appears to have happened under Naphtali, where 
the two adjacent names "ttrrnon and pan became confused, 
one surviving in the Hebrew of Joshua, the other in Chronicles. 
Fortunately both were preserved in G B , making reconstruction 
of the original four names possible. Again, in Zebulun, the acci¬ 
dental repetition of the name ]mp, belonging to Naphtali, 
created a redundant five names, one of which was dropped in 
Joshua while another one was dropped in Chronicles, restoring 
the correct number in both (as shown by the Greek). 

If the summations in our Joshua list were part of the original, 
or even of an early secondary text, we should find ourselves in 
difficulties. However, the summations are late and worthless 
for our purpose, as proved conclusively by comparison of Joshua 
with Chronicles. Joshua offers eleven summations of the number 
of towns in each tribe (or group of two tribes); all are omitted 
by the Chronicler, along with the sum total of all the cities in 
Josh. 21.41. On the other hand, the Chronicler adopts the four 
summations of cities allotted to the Levitic families given in 

9 On the boundary between Ephraim and Manasseh, which ran a consid¬ 
erable distance south of Shechem, see most recently Abel, Geographie de la 
Palestine , II, 57 f. On the fact that the enclave of Shechem, treated as an 
Israelite clan, belonged to Manasseh from the tenth to the eighth century 
(Ostraca of Samaria) cf. my remarks, Jour. Pal. Or . Soc., 1925, 28 f., 42, and 
frequently since. 
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Josh. 21.19, 26, 33, 40, but he groups them all together in a solid 
block of inserted matter, 6.45-48. It is thus obvious that the 
summations do not afford any obstacle whatever to our analysis. 

It must be strongly emphasized that the cities of refuge were 
no less priestly in character than the Levitic cities. The only 
two which, as we have seen, appear to have been introduced 
secondarily into the list of Levitic cities, Hebron and Shechem, 
were both priestly. Klein presents cogent arguments for both 
of them, but he overlooked the most convincing point of all, 
presented most recently by Mohlenbrink in the same year in 
which Klein’s study was published: Hebron was one of the most 
important priestly families, whose name was undoubtedly de¬ 
rived, like those of Libni and Jokmeam (on which see below), 
from the name of the city. 10 The latter must, accordingly, have 
been one of the earliest and most important priestly settlements 
in Israel. Students of the subject have often pointed out that 
the selection of the six cities of refuge must originally be con¬ 
nected with their reputation as sites of important shrines which 
had become popular as asylums for fugitives. It was therefore 
the most natural thing in the world for a redactor to add the 
missing two priestly cities to the forty-eight already present in 
order to complete the list. Nor should we overlook the fact that 
a similar modification — that of forty-nine days or years to 
fifty — was accepted in the calendrical sphere. 11 We shall re¬ 
turn below (n. 24) to the question why Hebron and Shechem 
were not in the original list of forty-eight Levitic towns. This 
list, as we have reconstructed it, seems to have included the 
following towns (needless to say, it is only the closest approxi¬ 
mation to the original list which our sources permit, and one 
or the other name may have been corrupted or substituted for 
a more original one):— 

Judah and Simeon: Libnah, Jattir, Eshtemoa, Holon, Debir, 
Ashan, Juttah, Beth-shemesh (of which only one was in the 

10 See ZAW, 1934, 194 ff. Mohlenbrink’s remarks on the early development 
of Hebron and Libnah as priestly centers are very much to the point. 

11 Cf. now H. and J. Lewy, “The Origin of the Week and the Oldest West- 
Asiatic Calendar” (. HUCA , XVII, 1942-43), passim . 
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territory of Simeon, all the others being towns of known location 
in Judah). 

Benjamin : Gibeon, Geba, Anathoth, Alemeth, all of known 

location. 

Ephraim : Gezer, Kibzaim, Jokmeam, Beth-horon; the first 

and last have long been identified with certainty. 

Dan : Eltekeh, Gibbethon, Ajalon, Gath-rimmon (the first 

three identified). 

Manasseh : Taanach and Ibleam in Cisjordan, Golan and 

Ashtaroth in Transjordan; all are located with certainty. 

Issachar: Kishon (not Kishion), Daberath, Remeth, En- 

onam (not En-gannim); the second is identified and probably 
the fourth. 12 

Asher : Mishal, Abdon, Helkath, Rehob; only the second 

is located. 

Naphtali : Kedesh, Hmt- dor, Hammon, Karthan; only the 

first is identified. 

Zebulun : Jokneam, Rimmonah, Nahalol, Ta .. . ; the first 

two are identified. 

Reuben : Bezer, Jahazah, Kedemoth, Mephaath; none is 

located with certainty. 13 

Gad: Ramoth-gilead, Mahanaim, Heshbon, Jazer; all are 

certainly or approximately located. 

No Palestinian topographer who examines this list can fail 
to be convinced of its substantial authenticity. I see no reason 
to suspect a single name in the list. Klein has collected the 
biblical data pointing quite independently to early priestly or 
Levitic associations in the case of Nos. 9, 10, 12, 21, and 49 
(Jazer, I Chron. 26.20). 14 Two or three other cases are doubtful, 
and may best be omitted from our list. Klein overlooked the 
fact that Libni (from Lib?iah } like Timm from Timndh or Y e hiidi 
from Y e hudah) also appears in a number of passages as one of 

13 On these towns and their locations see my observations, ZAW, 1926, 
225 f., to most of which I still adhere. 

13 Even such a plausible identification as that of Mephaath with Khirbet 
Nefa'ah is subject to great caution until we have Nelson Glueck’s definitive 
study of the region, combining archaeological data with documentary sources. 

14 Op . cit., pp. 10-16. 
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the priestly families best attested by old tradition, a fact which 
amply confirms the inclusion of No. 2 among Levitic cities. 
Probably still more significant, in view of the rarity of the name, 
its Canaanite character, and the fact that no scholar has yet 
appreciated its significance, is the fact that the name of No. 16b 
(preserved by the Chronicler), Jokmeam (more correctly Yiq - 
m eL am, as shown in n. cc), can be derived only from an old 
Amorite place-name (originally a personal name) *Yaqqim - 
‘ammu. The name of the Kohathite priestly family Jekameam 
(I Chron. 23.19; 24.23), an offshoot of the larger family of Heb¬ 
ron, is certainly derived from it. It stands to reason that an 
accidental parallel like this — all the stronger because Ephraim 
was attributed in our list of Levitic cities to Kohath — was not 
invented for the purpose! 

The only systematic way in which to tackle the problem of 
the date of our list is to find a time, if possible, during which all 
the towns listed in it belonged to Israel. Otherwise we must 
make wholly unwarranted assumptions about a list which cer¬ 
tainly contains nothing strange or peculiar, and accordingly 
merits serious consideration like any other document transmitted 
from Israelite times. Towns which were fortified strongholds 
of the Canaanites in the time of the Judges and were remem¬ 
bered as such by the earliest Israelite traditions (Jud. 1) cannot 
have come definitively into Israelite possession until the Mon¬ 
archy, and almost certainly not until the reign of David (between 
cir. 990 and 975 B.C.E.); in this category are Gezer (No. 15), 15 
Ajalon (20), Taanach (22), Rehob (33), Nahalol (40). The same 
was probably also true of other peripheral towns of less strength, 
such as Eltekeh and Gibbethon in Dan (Nos. 18-19), Mishal 
and Helkath of Asher (Nos. 30, 32), Jokneam of Zebulun (No. 
38) and the towns of Reuben, as well as Heshbon and Jazer 
in Gad (Nos. 48-49), all of which must have been reconquered 
by David from the Ammonites and Moabites, who had been 
encroaching steadily on previously Israelite territory. More¬ 
over, Anathoth and Alemeth in Benjamin (Nos. 12-13) cannot 

'5 On Gezer see my remarks, BASOR, No. 92, 17 f. For another Gezer in 
the region south of Damascus see my observations, BASOR, No. 94, 19, n. 36. 
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have become Levitic towns until after their foundation, which 
was almost certainly in the time of David. 16 

Gezer (No. 15) cannot have been included in a list of bona 
fide character after its destruction in the late tenth century, 
probably by Shishak cir. 918 B.C.E. 1 ? Golan and Ashtaroth 
(Nos. 24-25) were lost to Israel soon after Solomon's death, 
and by the time of Ahab the Syrian border was south of Aphek 
(Afiq, now Fiq, north of the lower Yarmfik river) and north of 
Ramoth-gilead (Tell Ramith, 36 km. south of Ashtaroth). 18 
Their occupation by the Aramaeans may probably be dated 
shortly before the invasion of Naphtali by Ben-hadad I, cir. 
879 B.C.E. 19 It may be added that Ashtaroth itself disappeared 
from the scene after- its destruction by the Assyrians in 733 
B.C.E. 20 ; thereafter its place was taken by the neighboring town 
of Karnaim (Assyrian Qarninu, a provincial capital, Greek Kar- 
nion). 21 We find a similar situation in the southeastern corner 

16 Cf. ARI 121 f. and n. 83. Note especially that these two towns were 
named for their founders, Antothijah (on which name see Am, Jour. Sem. 
Lang., XLI, 284 and ARI 195, n. 14, where the meaning originally proposed 
is slightly modified) and Azmaveth, after whom it was properly called Beth- 
azmaveth (Neh. 7.28). There can be little doubt that the latter place was 
founded by Azmaveth son of Adiel of Bahurim (Ras et-Tmim east of Jeru¬ 
salem), who was one of David’s famous Thirty, as well as chief of the royal 
stores under David (cf. Annual ASOR, IV, 157, and Elliger, Pal. Jahrb., 
31 [1935], 49 f., 70 ff.). The mory ’33 of I Chron. 12.3 would then be men of 
Beth-azmaveth, or equally well sons of Azmaveth; they are followed in the 
list by a man of Anathoth, which may have been founded in David’s reign — 
scarcely earlier. 

17 See BASOR, No. 92, 17 f., and the references there given for chro¬ 
nology. 

18 Ramoth-gilead has just been identified by Nelson Glueck; the identi¬ 
fication appears to be certain (BASOR, No. 92, 10 ff.). 

19 See BASOR, No. 87, 27 f. 

20 A slab of Tiglath-pileser III illustrates the storming of Astartu (Meissner, 
ZDPV, 1916, 261 f.). The Annals of this monarch state that he destroyed 
591 towns belonging to 16 provinces of Damascus, making them like heaps 
of ruins left by the Deluge; among them was Metuna, modern Imtan on the 
edge of the desert southeast of Ashtaroth. After the destruction of Ashtaroth 
it was not reoccupied, as proved by my examination of the site and its pot.terv 
in 1925 (BASOR, No. 19, 15). 

5,1 Karnaim is now Sheikh Sa'd, only three miles to the north of Ashtaroth; 
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of Israel. Bezer (No. 42) and Jahaz (Jahazah, No. 43) were 
taken from Israel by Mesha of Moab, cir. 850 B.C.E., as he tells 
us in his stele; Bezer was already in ruins when he reoccupied 
its site. Kedemoth and Mephaath (Nos. 44-45) presumably 
fell into Ammonite hands about the same time. Moreover, all 
the towns of Galilee were lost to Israel in 733 B.C.E., at which 
time most of them were destroyed (a number of them never to 
be reoccupied). 

The historian can make only one possible deduction from 
these facts: that the list of 48 Levitic cities goes back in approxi¬ 
mately its reconstructed form to the latter part of the reign 
of David or the reign of Solomon. A probable terminus ad quern 
in the reign of Solomon is the reorganization of the administra¬ 
tive system by the latter, in the course of which the old tribal 
boundaries were disregarded to a considerable extent. 22 It is 
scarcely probable that Solomon would adhere so closely to trib¬ 
al boundaries in assigning places of residence to priests and 
Levites, but would disregard them cavalierly in redistributing 
administrative districts. This reorganization must be ascribed 
to the latter part of Solomon’s reign, since two of the new dis¬ 
trict officers married daughters of the king. I should, accordingly, 
date the list of Levitic cities in its original form to the period 
975-950 B.C.E., not long before or after the death of David. 
A strong internal indication of this general date is the fact that 
Judah and Simeon are thrown together in the list, just as 
they are in the Davidic list of the towns of Judah in Josh. 
15.’3 

Material is lacking for a sketch of the development of the 
Levitic settlements in Palestine. We may be reasonably con¬ 
fident that numerous towns already included families of Levitic 
character from the beginning of the last phase of the Conquest 
in the thirteenth century. Among such towns were presumably 


on its Assyrian role see Forrer, Die Provinzeinteilung des assyrischen Reiches , pp. 
62, 69. The archaeological finds there prove occupation in this period. 

32 On this see ARI, 140 ff., with references. 

2 3 Contrast Alt, Pal. Jahrh., 1925, 100 ff. My detailed study of this list, 
promised for nearly twenty years, remains unfinished because of certain gaps 
in my archaeological documentation. 
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Hebron, 24 Libnah and Jokmeam, as well as perhaps the other 
cities of refuge, Shechem, 25 Kedesh, Golan, Ashtaroth and Bezer. 
Gradually the number increased, though it remained concen¬ 
trated during the pre-monarchic period in the hill-country. It 
is very unlikely that efforts to settle Levites in the newly con¬ 
quered Canaanite cities around the periphery of Israel were 
successful. In any event the destruction of some towns and the 
loss of others to the pagan neighbors of Israel could not fail to 
weaken the whole system, artificial in its design from the begin¬ 
ning. We need scarcely suppose that the list of Levitic cities 
was much more than an ideal configuration of the past by the 
ninth century B.C.E. Its hold on the imagination of later gen¬ 
erations has been reconstructed by Klein in the study already 
utilized in this paper. 26 An excellent illustration of its character 
may be drawn from Kalir’s list of towns in Galilee occupied by 
families belonging to the twenty-four priestly orders, which mi¬ 
grated thither in the decades following the destruction of the 

24 We must ask ourselves why Hebron and Shechem were not included in 
the original list if our reconstruction of it is approximately correct. On the 
role of Hebron in this general period see especially Mohlenbrink, ZAW, 1934, 
195, who stresses correctly the fact that the relative importance of Hebron 
was much greater in the period of the Judges and United Monarchy than it 
was later. Since Jerusalem was likewise excluded from the Levitic list, in 
spite of the obvious fact that some priests and Levites must have lived there 
from early in David’s reign, we may perhaps infer that Hebron was excluded 
precisely because it was then the second capital of the Jewish monarchy. 
Moreover, Shechem was also a secular capital. Tradition attributed to it a 
major role as political center under Joshua (Josh. 24.1); it was Abimelech’s 
capital, and was regarded by the North Israelites as their political center 
after the death of Solomon; finally it was the capital of Jeroboam I. We may 
conjecture that David and Solomon endeavored to prevent the priests and 
Levites from taking up residence in any considerable number in the principal 
administrative centers of the kingdom, just as they attached the high priest 
to the royal court in Jerusalem, where he would be under direct political 
supervision by the state (ARI 138 f.). At that time the most serious threat 
to the power of the king was that of the priests, which had to be kept under 
rigid control. In Egypt and Phoenicia there were drastic contemporary ex¬ 
amples of the potential danger to royal authority constituted by the power of 
the priesthood. 

2 $ See n. 24. 

26 Op. cit. } pp. 18-31. 
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Second Temple. 27 That the list of Kalir represents a schematized 
version of the facts cannot be doubted. But only the hyper¬ 
critic would deny that there was factual basis for Kalir’s attri¬ 
butions; each place presumably held at some time one or more 
families claiming to belong to a recognized priestly order. 
Similarly, hypercriticism of the list of Levitic cities along the 
lines laid down by Wellhausen is without any historical warrant 
whatsoever. 


See especially Klein, Beitrage zur Geographic und Geschichte Galilaas (1909), 
Palastina-Studien, Heft 1 (1923). 
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a The interchange of ja and j3, especially in connection with a nasal conso¬ 
nant, is common in O.T. MSS; in minuscules the mistake is often graphic, 
but here it must be phonetic. 

b The interchange of o and e is exceedingly common, and obviously graphic. 

c The eye of some copyist of the older recension obviously strayed to No. 5, 
which still read' kiKtav. The interchange of ju and v at the end of names is so 
common that it must have a phonetic, as well as the obvious graphic basis. 

a This vocalization is clearly based on the common Hebrew word 

8 The B recension reflects an impossible Hebrew form. Modern Arabic 
‘Attir (with ''ayin due to popular etymology) and Massoretic Yatiir, together 
with the ledeipa of Eusebius (which is correctly located for identification with 
Khirbet ‘Attir), point to a final long vowel in the name, while the double 
middle consonant is attested also by G B , which seems to have transposed 
vowels. 

f It may be that Tepa is a mistake for *Tepa) (*0epco), but in view of the ob¬ 
vious identity of the form in G B with the following Te AAa (TEAAA< TEMA), 
it is much safer to adhere to the a. The loss of initial Ea is presumably due to 
haplography (EC0E) or to the fact that a scribe inadvertently took it to be 
the koine (Ionic) « for the preposition els. The correct E adepa is preserved 
by Holmes-Parsons, No. 77. 

g This original name has been preserved by G B in No. 3: see n. c. It reflects 
an original vocalization *Hildn (like tikon for tokon, etc., by dissimilation), 
which became Eilen (as correctly preserved in the Massoretic pointing of the 
Chronicler’s text), with Aramaizing ending (cf. Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., No. 
92, n. 8a), still preserved in Arabic {Khirbet) ‘Eihn (on which see BASOR , 
No. 15, p. 10 f.). 

h We must obviously read TEMA for TEAAA, with corruptions charac¬ 
teristic of uncials; cf. n. f. 

i The final va is presumably a reminiscence of the final syllable of No. 2. 

i The N is simply dittography of the final N in the preceding T7)V. 

k Instead of py we must, of course, read jpy, as recognized by most com¬ 
mentators (but strangely rejected by Klein). 

I The correct Aaav is preserved in several minuscules deriving from the Egyp¬ 
tian (B) stem, both here and by error at No. 5, as well as already in Coptic 
and Old Latin. 

m The form in GA illustrates the fact that the Hebrew py replaced the 
correct ]tpy between the second century B.C.E. and the third century C.E. 
Even today the value of the Greek recensions for dating changes and shifts 
of language in the Hebrew text is only partly appreciated. 

II The true reading of the B group was undoubtedly lara or Iarra, as illus¬ 
trated by the minuscule group efjsv, which has Krav, where the t has been 
lost through haplography (the preceding word is /cat) and the initial and final 
letters are influenced by the immediately preceding A crav. The doubling ap¬ 
pears in another minuscule of the Egyptian class: z; note also lerrav in 30. 
Iarra points to Heb. BCP, like modern Yalla. 
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° This strange form, which is older than the Vaticanus itself, since it appears 
in its immediate family hqr, is obviously the result (1) of haplography 
(KAI[I]A TAN becoming KAI TAN) and (2) of homoioteleuton, where it was 
influenced by the ending of the immediately following name, Baidcr a pus. 

p The form in A should be Ierra, which is found in most of its congeners 
N@, etc. 
q Cf. n. n. 

r The copyist’s eye strayed to No. 9. 

B The copyist found a corrupted form of BaiOaapvs, such as *B cudaovp = 
Bedaovp of y, 121 (Holmes-Parsons), and derived forms (obviously a reminis¬ 
cene of Beth-zur), and emended it to represent the famous stronghold of 
Bar-Kokhba, Beth-ter (now Bittir). 

1 Omitted by obvious haplography. 

u The group 0E0 was readily confused with BEE. 

v Phis is the current Greek form of the name, also found elsewhere in 
Palestine, and not a direct transcription of the Hebrew. 

w This strange corruption is not illuminated by Wutz’s remarks, Trans - 
kriptionen (1925), pp. 25 f. I suspect phonetic dissimilation, changing *Av6cod 
to Ayxud (which is found), followed by secondary assimilation. 

x The variants of the LXX show that we must correct the Hebrew po^y into 
nD^y, which is preserved in Chron. It follows that my linguistic exegesis in 
Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res. } IV, 156 was wrong; I should now explain modern 
Almil as going back to Hebrew just as Ramil goes back to Ramot (see 

above, n. g). The vocalization is probably equally correct, being 

singular of the former. Note that the name of the neighboring village must 
be vocalized as indicated by the Arab name 1 Azmut , preserved 

elsewhere in Palestine. The names of adjacent towns are often assimilated to 
one another in form, as a result of long association. 

y This is, of course, a reminiscence of Gamala in Galilee, a very important 
town in the Hellenistic age. Several congeners of B preserve older forms; thus 
q offers FapaaX, while gnpt and Old Latin have VaXapaO, which is cer¬ 
tainly correct. 

2 Here again the older B text preserves the current Greek form of the name 
at a time when the town (abandoned about the middle of the first century 
B.C.E.) was still important. By the time of Origen only the Hebrew literary 
form of the name survived. 

aa It may be, as I formerly thought and as Orlinsky still thinks, that this 
name is a corruption of Dyop* (for nyop' like ny^u for oyVa'), since corruptions 
of y to x are not uncommon. If so, however, the corruption apparently ante¬ 
dates the second century B.C.E., since D'xap, though not preserved by B 
and its immediate congeners, is found in related MSS such asvz (Ka/3aaaipi), 
dpt (Ta(3aiv) as well as in Coptic. Moreover, it is hard to explain the ending 
of No. 18 in B except as a reminiscence of No. 16; cf. n. ff., below. 
bb See n. aa for what stood here originally. 

cc There can be no doubt about the genuineness and antiquity of this 
name, which is attested both by the fact that a priestly family was named 
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from it (see I Chron. 23.19 and 24.23) and by the fact that it is a name of 
very ancient vintage. The Greek vocalization is more original and reflects 
an older Hebrew Yiqm et am. This name almost certainly goes back to an older 
*Yiqqom i am, according to the phonetic principle discussed Jour. Bib. Lit., 
XLVI (1926), 161 ff.; the secondary accent on the first syllable is responsible 
for the reduction of the vocalism. The correct meaning of the name was 
already recognized by Cheyne, in one of his brilliant intuitions*. The (divine) 
kinsman avenges” (Eric. Bib., II, 2358, 2563); there is now rich illustrative 
material from pagan Northwest-Semitic sources covering a span of some 1500 
years but concentrated in the period 1900-1300 B.C.E. (Dossin, Syria, XX, 
174 ff.; Albright, BASOR, No. 83, 34 f., n. 14). Heb. rrppd should be vocalized 
Y'qemydhu, with LXX, and translated “May YHWH raise” (cf. Noldeke, 
E?ic. Bib., Ill, 3282, and Noth, Israelitische Personennamen, pp. 200 f.). It 
may be added that the original vocalization of the name *Yiqqom , am was 
probably *Yaqqim i am, like Amorite Yaqqim-Haddu ; the i was changed to u 
before the labial, as so often. Like other Palestinian town-names ending in 
l am , the name goes back to the period 1800-1300 B.C.E. 

dd Related MSS show that this must have been the original reading of the 
Egyptian recension; cf. the lenpavaav of q, with transparent dittography. Nn 
have just this form, leKpaap. 

co The A form is so well attested by other members of its group, as well as 
by members of the B family and related groups, that it must be original. 
That the ending 6 is correct, is proved by the Assyrian spelling Al-ta-qu-u 
(Sennacherib, Taylor Prism, II, 82); wand o were not distinguished in 
Assyrian. 

ft The ending comes by scribal inadvertence either from *Ka/3<x<xi/x or pos¬ 
sibly from the preceding E<£pcuju, or from both. 

m The original reading of the Egyptian recension is clarified by such forms 
as Coptic Getheban , Armenian Gethebon, and Old Latin Cebbathor. The end¬ 
ing of B is obviously influenced by the occurrence of the name Aa^ in the same 
verse. The original Greek may easily have had *Te/3e0wv. 

hh I suspect a still more original *A lclKoov (cf. Amarna Ayaluna and Ar. 
Yolo), in which case our B form is a modification of the original caused by 
reminiscence of No. 5, affecting a sequence of letters of similar form. 

ii The related MSS hq have, respectively, HyAoji' and AtAco/x, while the 
more distantly related dfjpt reproduce the probably correct ki\uv. 

ii The second half of the form is an obvious reminiscence of the second 
half of No. 17, caused by homoioteleuton; correct or nearly correct forms 
are found in the related MSS. 

k k All commentators and textual critics except Klein (op. cit., p. 9) regard 
this as a transparent scribal error for “pyn, since the text reads -uynK, thus 
offering an easy explanation by haplography of the principal difference be¬ 
tween the forms. Moreover, final q was almost identical with ~l in the cursive 
Aramaic script of the fifth-third centuries B.C.E. That the original Greek 
form of the name in the second or early first century B.C.E. was kvap is 
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shown by the readings of MSS belonging to the Egyptian family or related 
to it: h has E^ap; fjpqtz have A va for *A vap. 

11 Between the second century and the eighth C.E. some scribe repeated 
No. 21 by mistake. How Klein could have insisted on keeping it, in spite 
of the unanimity of the LXX evidence, is not clear —except that he delib¬ 
erately disregarded the latter throughout our list. We must, of course, read 
with the Greek, as well as with the Hebrew of Chron. 

mm Nearly all MSS of the B family offer IEBA0A, which is a transparent 
corruption of the correct IEBAAA(M), presumably assisted by the fact that 
a great many Palestinian place-names then ended with the Aramaic e td or 
dtd. The B cudaa of A, confirmed by numerous slight variants in its family 
(B cudaav, Bcuaav, etc.), is probably a reminiscence of the name of Beth-shan, 
which belonged in the vicinity; it is to be noted that it seems to have origi¬ 
nated with the B group, where dnpt and Armenian offer Bedaav, i. e., perhaps 
*B eOav for *(le)(3adav. 

nn That this omission of Ie/JAaap is due to the error of a copyist in the imme¬ 
diate ancestry of B, is proved by its appearance in related MSS. 

00 The q*re reads here ]b)}; the anomalous k'lib is presumably an old error. 
Both Gaulon and Golan are morphologically correct forms, of types which 
alternate in Hebrew, probably following still obscure dialectic fluctuations. 
On the principles involved see most recently my discussion of the two forms 
of a Canaanite divine name, Hauron and Hordn, the former best attested in 
southwestern Palestine, the latter at Ugarit ( Archaeology and the Religion of 
Israel , p. 80, with the references in n. 28, where pertinent older literature is 
cited. It is curious that the two forms should alternate in their recensional 
attestation in Joshua and Chronicles. 

pp Despite the strangeness of this name, it is attested as early as the Egyp¬ 
tian recension, which must have read BeeaOepa or possibly B eeaOapa. Most 
MSS of B affinities already reflect the form Bocropai', but note that f offers 
B eaOapav, obviously nearly identical with the *BEC@EPAN from which 
BOCOPAN must be derived by the simplest scribal error. The final letter may 
have been influenced by; the final letters of the preceding and following words. 
The first scribal error may have been influenced by recollection of No. 42, 
B oaop. Klein’s idea that mnpyn is a scribal abbreviation of nnrwyvra* is most 
improbable, though the latter is almost certainly the source of the former. 

I here are a great many mediaeval and modern Aramaic parallels for the 
phonetic reduction of bait to ba or b in place-names; in our case the change 
would be an earlier dissimilation, caused by the following two t’s in the word. 
On the familiar oscillation of place-names between forms with and without 
prefixed bet see my remarks, Annual Am. Sch. Or. Res., IV, 160 (I could now 
add a number of examples to my list). The change of final m (ot) to n I 
should explain as due to the influence of the preceding and following words, 
both of which end with n. 

qql This is an obvious scribal confusion with the Hazeroth of the Wilderness 
Wanderings, which appears half a dozen times in Numbers and Deuteronomy; 
this name is spelled exactly the same way by G B . 
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"The scribe’s eye probably wandered to No. 28, just below, where the 
Origenic text had Papco#; see n. zz. 

88 The oldest Greek form shows that we must transpose the ’, reading ptP’pi 
with the same name as the stream (which lay some distance westward). The 
town of Qison is attested in the Egyptian lists of the fifteenth century B.C.E., 
where it appears as Qi-su-na (see my Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic 
Orthography , p. 56, XIV.D.4, though my discussion of the original Canaanite 
form must be corrected according to the Greek evidence). Cf. also my re¬ 
marks, ZAW, 1926, p. 231, which are in part antiquated. 

u This is certainly a reminiscence of the Kedesh in Naphtali, No. 34 in 
this list. The scribal error was made before the oldest Greek translation 
about the second century B.C.E. There is no other mention of a Kedesh in 
Issachar, and Klein’s attempt to show that Kedesh and Kishion are both 
correct is baseless. It should be pointed out that it would be easy to corrupt 
1 |U "p to l Bnp. 

uu AEBBA is clearly a mistake for AEBPA(0). Most minor MSS of the 
B family and its congeners have Pep fJLad or Va/iad, obviously a doublet of No. 
28, which follows immediately after Daberath. 

vv The ending is an obvious scribal inadvertence, owing to homoioteleuton 
(the scribe may have been thinking unconsciously of forms like </>epei); note 
also that 0 may be confused with El written closely. 

ww This form and its congeners are hard to explain, but may have originated 
as corruptions of *AABEP; Gader was the Aramaic name of Gadara, a very 
well-known city in the early centuries C.E. 

» In the light of Josh. 19.21, where the Hebrew text has ^91 (apparently 
confirmed by the Greek; cf. Margolis, Joshua, ad loc .), we should almost cer¬ 
tainly regard the initial 1 as an erroneous reminiscence of the much better 
known name of the town of Judah which was conquered by Joshua; cf. my 
remarks, ZAW, 1926, 231. The Peppafl of B is confirmed by its congeners, 
but I suspect that influence from E/jl/jlclO = Hammath (cf. No. 35) is respon¬ 
sible for the doubled p (16, 209 actually have Pepafl, though their testimony 
is not necessarily significant). The mDtn of the Chronicler s present text is 
merely a scribal emendation of man, based on the fact that the historical 
spelling niDfcO interchanges with the phonetic moi in spelling the name of the 
famous town in Gilead (No. 46). 

yy This form is difficult, though it has evidently been influenced in conso¬ 
nantal form by the preceding Ae/3epei and in vocalism by the Greek name of 
Mount Tabor; cf. No. 41. Variants offer little help. 

2Z This has been conformed in spelling to the name of the prophet Amos. 
That it cannot be right is indicated by the reading of the related MS b, which 
offers Papcofl; once PAM 120 had become *PAM12C by an easy error, the loss 
of the initial P would follow naturally. 

a See my discussion, ZAW, 1926, 231 f., for the true reading uiyyy*, 
equivalent to modern *En ‘Clam (the dissimilation of nm to Ini is exceedingly 
common in Arabic). There, however, I did not attempt to explain the LXX 
of this passage, and my attempt in ART, 208, n. 81, is more ingenious than 
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convincing. Orlinsky has found the solution of the puzzle: conflation between 
the Greek forms of Nos. 28 and 29. To judge from the variants of the B 
family and its congeners in Josh. 19.21 (where we have for D’33, 'Toixfxav in 
B, To/i/iad in fsvz, Te/aav or Taifiav in dgnpt; cf. Gaman on O.L.) the original 
there was *Tovaji or *Yevaii (Margolis’s Tavve l/jl has been unduly influenced 
by the Hebrew text). In our No. 28 B has P e/ifiaO, but several dependent MSS 
offer forms influenced by No. 29, such as Tou/jlcl (77,131, 144) and VafJLfJia (237). 
After writing PEMMA0 a scribe could easily corrupt *TOMMA(0) to 
*TPAMMA(0), from which there is only a short step to the false correction 
in B. Origen’s text corrected this to TAvyavvifx, proving that the Hebrew had 
meanwhile been corrupted from D3ypy* to O’Jrpy. 

□ The B form may have been E van, to judge from the fact that this appears 
in the related h. 

a The more original form of this name is given by related MSS: Eth. has 
Masela , etc., Old Latin Maasal, g has McuraXa, pt have MaacraXa. 

i The congeneric MSS make original A/38cov certain. 

n It is not clear whether the original Greek text misread i as i, or whether 
this is an internal Greek corruption; I incline toward the former. 

1 To judge from the Greek, the waw is secondary but the consonantal 
framework of the name was the same when the translation was first made. 
However, there is an obvious confusion in the Hebrew between np!?n of Asher 
(amply attested by two references in Joshua and one to Haraqtu [there was 
no / in New Egyptian] in the Tuthmosis List) and ppn of Naphtali (Josh. 
19.34), a confusion which began in the consonantal text and was later extended 
to the vocalization. In this connection it may be added that Heb. ppn in 
19.34 is an inner Hebrew error for original pp\ as may be gathered from the 
1(a) kcok of the A family (best preserved by the Washington Codex), brilliantly 
confirmed by modern Arabic Yaqiiq (see most recently Alt, PJB , 1928, 55 f., 
1931, 40, n. 2; Abel, Geographie , II, 65). The Levitic town of Asher was clearlv 
Helkath. 

r Both vocalizations of the Greek translators are correct: the original form 
of the name was Rafrabu, which became *Rafidbu in standard South Canaanite, 
whence Heb. R e Jwb. Side by side with the latter remained, however, dialectal 
R e hdb, which passed into Aramaic, and then into Arabic as Rih&b. On the 
name and its vocalization see the references given in BASOR , No. 94, 23, 
n. 70. 

n Since the Greek text of both B and A gives both *Eju/xa0 and EjUj uuv, I 
have no hesitation in restoring the original number of four Levitic cities of 
Naphtali by including both. In the early Hebrew text of Chronicles the 
former fell out by haplography, and in the later history of the Hebrew Joshua 
the same happened to the latter of the pair. There is no reason to suppose 
that the names were synonymous: non meant (following the meaning of the 
name Hmt as attested in Palestine by Egyptian transcriptions [Albright, 
Vocalization , 53, XII.D.2] and in Syria in the name of Hamath on the Orontes) 
“wall(s), fortress,” as well as “hot springs.” The spelling of A perhaps re¬ 
flects the later Aramaic vocalization of the name (with one m) t meaning 
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approximately “Fortress of the Camp.” In no case can this place be identified 
with the hot springs of Tiberias, Aramaic snao 'Dn, which is probably not 
even identical with the non of Josh. 19.35, in view of the fact that no Israelite 
site is known to exist in the neighborhood. 

□ The initial letter is obvious dittography of the last letter in preceding 
ttjv, as shown by the fact that it is not found in either Coptic or Old Latin, 
both derived from the B family. Cf. Wutz, Transkripiionen , II, 29. 

> For the original presence of pn here see above, n. n. 

j Both the B and A forms show obvious dittography: 0EMMS2N and 

(N)OEMMfiN for original *EMMQN. t . ... 

b This name is correctly preserved in its Galilaean dialectical form, whic 
evidently corresponds to Phoenician qarlen , “two towns,” corresponding in 
meaning exactly to the Hebraized O’nnp of Chron. 6.61 (with Phoen. qart 
cf. Ugar. qrt , Heb. qeret, all meaning “city”). 

a Though omitted by both B and A, the name is preserved by several 
minor MSS: the dgnpt group, related to B, preserve it as Kapaiv(uv ), while 
abx, related to A, offer it correctly as Kapdav. 

3 This name should almost certainly be vocalized Yiqn* am; cf. JBL 40, 
174 for the material bearing on the question. * 

d A Greek copyist may have taken the second and third letters of the name 
(cf. preceding column) as the preposition k; that the name was correct y 
preserved by the B family is proved by the lenvaap, of u and similar forms in 
other members of the family and their congeners. 

y That A got both this and the next name from a MS of the B family in 
Joshua and not from the older Hebrew or Greek of Chron. is obvious from 

the forms of the names. . 

s This name, which is not needed (as we shall see in n. n) to complete the 
four towns of Zebulun, is certainly a misplaced reminiscence of No. 37 in 
the preceding verse. The phenomenon has already appeared once iniour He¬ 
brew list ( n. 11), and it recurs very often in one or the other Greek MS. Abel s 
identification with Certha (‘Athlit), Geographic , II, 414, seems impossible 

x The KAPOA of A is obviously in error for KAP0A, as proved by other 
members of the A family, which have KapOa. The Ka8r]S of B, Kades of the 
related q, is an obvious reminiscence of No. 34: Kabes. 

p Since the B text (on which the Old Latin depends) reads throughout 
Yeppoov, we seem justified in reading mm = Rimm6nah with S. R. Driver 
(Biblia Hebraica 2 ad loc.) and others. This is the Rimmon of Josh. 19. L . 

1 For mim, on which see preceding note. flQ? c 

v Margolis pointed out in his lectures in Jerusalem (!9 24 ; see/C^ 10 
6], 122) that the CEAAA of B is an easy corruption of *(THN) JNEEAAA 
(the article appears in several cognate MSS). For a similar, but less satisfac¬ 
tory explanation see Wutz, Transkripiionen , 22. The alternation between 
NahHdl and NahHol is still reflected in the two Massoretic spellings of this 
narqe; on the dialectal alternation see above, n. t. 

n Now that nmp has been omitted as a repetition of No. 37, there is nothing 
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in the way of admitting the last town into the list of Levitic cities of Zebulun 
furnished by the Chronicler, which was evidently lost in the Vorlage of MT 
in Joshua and was replaced by Kartah. Though I accepted the reading of 
MT and C»A in my discussion, ARI 209, n. 81, I am now very dubious, partly 
because I cannot explain how nan could be corrupted to Oaxxeta in B and 
partly because Mount Tabor was not really in Zebulun at all but definitely 
in Issachar, and there is no archaeological evidence for the assumption that 
there was a settlement on its peak before Hellenistic times. However, I have 
no explanation of the Greek form. It may be added that it is difficult to iden¬ 
tify this Tabor with the Chisloth-tabor of Josh. 19.12, as has been suggested, 
since we must probably read mam rboa (cf. w. 18, 22). In any event, Ches- 
ulloth was in Issachar, not in Zebulun. 

km Note that the introductory sentence is missing in MT and must be 
restored from scattered Hebrew MSS, from the Greek of Joshua and from 
I Chron. 

32 This name naturally represents No. 49, to which the scribe’s eye evi¬ 
dently strayed. The original text probably read la(e)aa, or the like. 

33 The verse is missing in MT and must be restored as in the case of 36. 
The Greek text is rather confused in its reproduction of the first name: B 
and its immediate relatives such as qr have Ae/c/xcoi/ or the further corrupted 
Aeypw, dpt, more remote relatives, have the obviously more original Ke8pcov\ 
finally, other remote relatives (gmn, also i) have the still more original K educed* 
A and its congeners have confused the name (which ma f y already have lain 
before them in the form K edacov which some MSS exhibit) with the Greek 
form of the name Gershon (vv. 27, 33, etc.), which is written by both B and 
A in exactly the same way. 

T ^ ‘V a ® y t0 restore the original reading from such variants as Ka8i- 
(g), Kadafiwd (e), both related to the B group, and such variants of 
the A family as KaSiyiud (N) and Ka5r?juu> (im). 

nn The variants listed by Brooke-McLean make an original Macjxiad vir¬ 
tually certain. The M a<r<t>a of A and congeners is an obvious reminiscence 
of the Greek name of Mizpah. 

ll Mco0aa0 (for nysio*) is the reading of Nacegh, etc., and clearly underlies 
A, as well as probably B, to judge from such variants as M aecpaX (c 2 ). 

rr The present text of B reads rr\v Kapew while A offers /cat ttjv Mavcu/i 
It is accordingly evident that the original behind B was approximately 
/cat Maavaifi > Mva/zati', in accordance with the correct form preserved by 
Giuxb 2 , etc.: Maa^at/x. Contrast the improbable explanation offered by YVutz, 
Transkriptionen , 27. 

nn This is a graphic corruption of la^rjp, influenced by a reminiscence of the 
familiar name which appears as No. 15 of our list. 


LEVI HERZFELD 
The First Jewish Economic Historian 
By Salo W. Baron 

Levi Herzfeld is one of the forgotten men of Jewish histori¬ 
ography. It is not astonishing for a pioneer to be little appre¬ 
ciated in his own day. The mere choice of subjects which were 
in the focus of neither scholarly nor popular attention was 
enough to discourage public recognition. More astounding is 
that posterity, too, failed to appreciate the signal services ren¬ 
dered by the quiet and retiring Landesrabbiner of Brunswick to 
Jewish scholarship along many an untrodden path. What is 
more, despite the constant growth of sociological and economic 
interpretations of Jewish history and the vast accumulation of 
both new sources and new specialized monographs Herzfeld’s 
Handelsgeschichte der Juden des Altertums has not yet been super¬ 
seded by any other comprehensive work of this type. Following 
an old Jewish custom, otherwise abandoned in modern scholar¬ 
ship, the book still is far better remembered than its author. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, today on the sixtieth anniver¬ 
sary of his death, to review briefly Herzfeld’s inner motivations 
and his historical approaches and methods; and to offer this 
analysis as a minor tribute to the work of a man, whose ramified 
contributions to rabbinic learning have included new and illu¬ 
minating insights into the deeper interrelations between the 
halakah and ancient Jewish economy and who, on various occa¬ 
sions, has written with understanding and appreciation of the 
nineteenth-century Jewish savants. 

1 . 

Herzfeld was neither an economist nor a sociologist. His 
training followed the usual line of Jewish studies under rabbinic 
teachers and of philosophic-philological studies under university 
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professors. Among his courses at the University of Berlin only 
the few devoted to science and especially to anthropology, 
psychology, mathematical geography and history of recent travels 
were outside the range of the customary line of instruction in 
classical and oriental languages and literatures and in systematic 
and historical philosophy. To be sure, among his teachers were 
men of such broad and diversified interests as Bockh, Ritter, 
Gans, Idelet, Trendelenburg, Bopp, Steffens, Raumer, Hengsten- 
berg and, on the Jewish side, Leopold Zunz. 1 Any but the most 
inert mind would have received deep stimuli from such a brilliant 
array of teachers. But none of them evinced any particular 
interest in economics as such. To be sure, the great geographer, 
Carl Ritter, emphasized, long before Buckle, the vital geographic 
factors in all historic evolution and naturally paid also consid¬ 
erable attention to trade routes. We shall see that Herzfeld, 
who later often quoted Ritter’s authoritative Erdkunde , also had 
a keen awareness of the significance of these and other aspects 
of economic geography. Friedrich von Raumer, who had started 
his scholarly career with his anonymous Seeks Dialoge iiber 
Krieg und Handel (1806) must, on more than one occasion, have 
stressed the economic and fiscal aspects of political history to 
whiph he had devoted a large part of his main work on the 
Hohenstaufen published in 1823-25. Eduard Gans, the well- 
known Hegelian convert from Judaism, taught Herzfeld philos¬ 
ophy of law and had much to say about legal ethics and especially 
the laws of inheritance among various nations. In his lectures 
he may often have referred to some phases of Jewish social 
ethics as well. Zunz, too, although concentrating on the history 
of Jewish literature, had pointed the way to a better under¬ 
standing of the realia of Jewish life in his early essay on the 
“statistics” of the Jews, though he used this term in a meaning 
different from our own, in his Zur Geschichte und LiteroAur which 
appeared in 1845, only a few years after Herzfeld’s intimate 

1 Cf. the survey based on the official University transcript in Gustav 
Karpeles’s biographical sketch of Herzfeld in the Introd. to the 2nd ed. of 
the latter’s Handelsgeschichle der Juden des Altertums , Brunswick, 1894, pp. 
iv f. Cf. also Herzfeld’s brief Vita in his dissertation, Chronologia iudicum et 
primorum regum hebraeorum, Berlin, 1836, p. 74. 
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association with him, and other writings. 2 However, all these 
were but indirect stimuli. August Bockh alone may have exer¬ 
cised a more direct influence and even served as a model. His 
works on the “public economy” and seafaring of the Athenians, 
his studies in ancient chronology and his Metrologische Unter- 
suchungen iiber Gewichte , Miinzfiisse and Maasse des Alter turns, 
published in 1838 — all derived from a principally philological 
approach — are reflections of the universal interests of the famous 
classicist which evidently left a permanent imprint upon the 
mind of his pupil. 3 Nonetheless, Herzfeld was rightly conscious 
of his pioneering interests in the Jewish field. Decades there¬ 
after in discounting the well-known apologetic passage in Jo¬ 
sephus’ Contra Apionem (I, 12) which had denied any commercial 
activities of Palestinian Jewry, he emphasized the evident neglect 

2 In his autobiographical sketch Herzfeld mentioned Zunz only as his 
teacher in the “historical interpretation of the Psalms.*' But in the Preface 
to his Metrologische Vor untersuchungen zu einer Geschichte des ibrdischen, resp. 
altjiidischen Handels , Pt. I, Leipzig, 1863, p. 4, he acknowledged his indebted¬ 
ness to the chapter on “numismatics’* in Zunz’s Zar Geschichte. Although he 
rightly emphasized that Zunz’s major concern was with the coins used by 
medieval rather than ancient Jewry, there is an undeniable impact of Zunz’s 
method on all his writings. It was more than a temporary flush of youthful 
enthusiasm which inspired Herzfeld to dedicate his dissertation to Zurjz, viro 
de literatura judaica meritissimo. Cf. also the recent studies by Fritz Bam¬ 
berger, “Zunz’s Conception of History,” Proceedings of the American Academy 
for Jewish Research , XI (1941), 1-25 (especially pp. 14 ff.) and by Luitpold 
Wallach, “The Scientific and Philosophical Background of Zunz’s ‘Science of 
Judaism,’ ” Historia Judaica , IV (1942), 56 f. 

3 The encyclopedic nature of Bockh’s University lectures delivered over a 
period of more than half a century is well illustrated by the title chosen by 
their compiler E. Bratuschek, viz. Encyclopddie und Methodologie der philologi- 
schen Wissenscliaften , 2d ed., Leipzig 1886. Vol. I of Bockh’s Staatsleitung der 
Athener, published in 1817, was entirely devoted to a discussion of economic 
and population problems including such subjects as money and its changing 
value, prices, wages, etc. On December 20, 1836, a short time after Herzfeld 
completed his studies at the University, Bockh wrote to his colleague Welcker: 
“. . . Zweitens bin ich auf verzweifelte Untersuchungen iiber Mass und Gewicht 
gerathen, womit ich mich bald ein halbes Jahr herumschlage.” Max Hoffmann, 
August Bockh , Lebensbeschreibung und Auswahl aus seinem wissenschaftlichen 
Briefwechsel, Leipzig, 1901, p. 185. In his aforementioned Preface to Metro¬ 
logische Vor untersuchungen, Herzfeld acknowledged at least his literary in¬ 
debtedness to Bockh’s analogous work. 
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of all economic aspects by that ancient historian and added, with 
a slightly bitter overtone: 

As a matter of fact one may observe a similar insensitivity 
toward these and other facets of popular life or the con¬ 
viction that such matters do not belong to historical 
writings among practically all historians of ancient and 
modern times. It is only in recent years that some progress 
has been made and these matters have been given attention 
in historical works. 4 

Nor was he altogether wrong in complaining that he had to do 
all the spadework himself, having found no Vorarbeiten whatso¬ 
ever in the field of ancient Jewish commerce. 5 

Professionally, too, he had but remote contacts with economic 
activity. Immediately upon his graduation in 1836 he became 
assistant to his teacher, Samuel L. Eger, Chief Rabbi of the 
province of Brunswick from whom he had received his rabbinic 
ordination, 6 and whom he succeeded six years later at the age of 
thirty-two. Thenceforth he occupied the provincial chief-rab¬ 
binate for the remainder of his life. While Brunswick as a whole 
participated in the marvelous capitalistic transformation of 
northern Germany during the half-century of Herzfeld’s min¬ 
istry (1836-84), its Jewish communities felt the impact of the 
new era far less keenly than did the Jewries of the larger com¬ 
munities of Berlin, Hamburg or Frankfort. Their rabbi who, 
despite his manifold communal duties, remained a fairly typical 
cloistered scholar, must have sensed but remotely the turbulence 
of the new economic clashes. 

Nevertheless Herzfeld became the founder of the new disci¬ 
pline of Jewish economic history. He was inspired to this historic 
achievement by his activities in behalf of Jewish religious reform 
and his awareness of the latter’s interrelations with the dominant 
political trend of the age, the struggle for Jewish emancipation. 7 

* Handelsgeschichte, pp. 80 f. 

s Ibid., p. xlvii. 6 Chronologia, pp. 73 f. 

7 In explaining, for instance, the inclusion of a sermon preached in 1848 
in his Predigten (2d ed., Leipzig, 1863) he wrote (p. v): “als die uns gewahrte 
voile Einbtirgerung die Weglassung einiger veralteten Gebetsformeln dringen- 
der als bisher empfahl.” 
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In his early years he attended the three rabbinical conferences 
which met at Brunswick, Frankfort and Breslau in 1844-46, 
playing host to the first and serving as Secretary at the last 
Conference. • The very selection of the location for the first 
gathering was a compliment to the young rabbi, whose opening 
remarks as well as sermons delivered on that occasion were 
included in the published protocols. 8 

From the outset steering a middle course, he became ever 
more intrigued by the historic origin of various Jewish doctrines 
and observances which, he believed, had met the needs of their 
age but were also subject to change and adjustment to meet 
the requirements of the new era. On more than one occasion 
he ran counter popular conceptions concerning the alleged sanc¬ 
tity or unimportance of certain ceremonies by uncovering their 
respective historic roots. 9 As a member of the Conference com¬ 
mittee charged with the preparation of reforms in Jewish 
marriage observances, he became deeply interested in their 
historical background. He was soon puzzled by the absence of 
direct biblical references to religious wedding rites in ancient 
Israel and took great pains in detecting some traces of such a 
ritual at least in the literature of the Second Commonwealth. 
“Marriage was invested with religious forms by the most worldly 
peoples of antiquity,” he once asked with deep concern, “but 
the Jewish people alone should have refrained from lending 
religious meaning to wedding rites even in that period of great 
religious creativity? If nothing else its acquaintance with the 
religions of the Magi and the Greeks ought to have induced it 
to do so.” 10 Perplexities of this type made him ever more con- 

8 Protocolle der ersten Rabbinerversammlung abgehalten zu Braunschweig , 
Brunswick, 1844, Appendix nos. 3-5, pp. 105 ff. 

9 Karpeles in Handelsgeschichte, p. xxix. 

10 Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael von Vollendung des zweiten Tempels 
bis zur Einsetzung des Makkabaers Schimon zum hohen Priester und Fiirsten, 
Nordhausen, 1857, II [III], 225. This work is but a continuation of his 
Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael von der Zerstdrung des ersten Tempels bis zur 
Einsetzung , etc., Vol. I of which appeared in Brunswick, 1847. In the following 
all three volumes will be quoted as Geschichte , I, II, or III, viz. those published 
in 1847, 1854 and 1857 respectively. Vols. II and III appeared also in a second 
edition in 1863. There also was a briefer, popular edition, issued in a single 
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scious of the historic interrelations between Jewish social and 
religious life, the realization of which permeated also his prac¬ 
tical “proposals” for the reform of Jewish marriage laws. 11 

From the beginning, moreover, he evinced special interest in 
assembling as exact information as he could on the more obscure 
phases of ancient Jewish history. Even in his sermons he was 
more of a lecturer imparting knowledge than a preacher stirring 
up emotions. 12 Similarly in his scholarly researches he was more 
interested in gathering and analyzing all extant reliable data 
on the more obscure periods and byways of ancient Jewish 
life than in again and again dramatizing the highlights of Jewish 
intellectual and spiritual achievement. His doctoral dissertation 
was devoted to the elucidation of biblical chronology; his first 
essays in Frankel’s Monatsschrift discussed the chronological 
sequence of the early rabbis and of the occupation of Jerusalem 
by Pompey and Herod. 13 Throughout his work he revealed a 
keen sense for realia and especially for such measurable factors 
as money and currency, weights and measures, prices and costs 
of living, population trends and public finance. Even his major 
historical work, the three-volume history of the Jews from the 
fall of Jerusalem to the beginning of the Maccabean monarchy, 
though principally devoted to the more orthodox phases of 
political, literary and religious history, is replete with information 

volume in 1870 by the Institut zur Forderung der israelitischen Literatur, on 
the board of which Herzfeld had served for many years. But apart from a 
few corrections the latter work reiterated the author’s views in his larger 
book and merely eliminated the vast scholarly apparatus, which in many 
ways, however, had been his most significant contribution to scholarship. 

11 Vorschldge zu einer Reform der jiidischen Ehegesetze, Brunswick, 1846. 

” In the Preface to his Predigten (p. iv) he defined his objective: “ich er- 
blicke die Aufgabe des Predigers bloss darin, Religion und Sittlichkeit klar 
zu lehren und warm ans Herz zu legen.” This feature is emphasized also in 
J[oel]’s generally laudatory review of this collection of sermons in MGWJ, 
VIII (1859), 195 f. 

*3 “Chronologische Ansetzung der Schriftgelehrten von Antigonus aus Socho 
bis R. Akiba,” MGWJ, III (1854), 221-29, 273-77; “Wann war die Eroberung 
Jerusalems durch Pompejus und wann die durch Herodes?” ibid., IV (1855), 
109-15. As a student of chronology Herzfeld had learned much from his 
teacher Christian Ludwig Ideler, whose well-known Handbuch der Chronologic 
he had called, doctissima computatio in his Chronologia iudicum, p. 5. 
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of this kind, highly unusual in the Jewish historiography of 
the period. 14 He finally decided to institute special investigations 
in this much-neglected area and in 1863-65 published two studies 
which he modestly designated as “preliminary metrological in¬ 
vestigations’’ to the history of ancient Jewish commerce. 15 These 
were followed in 1879 by the full-fledged history. 

The ultimate stimulus to these publications, however, was 
Herzfeld’s desire to defend the Jewish people against unjust 
accusations and to describe its major contributions to civilization. 
Apologetics were the keynote of all Jewish historiography of 
that time. Herzfeld may not have been fully aware of the new 
economic trends, but he certainly was familiar with the new 
antisemitic accusations which, after the crisis of 1873, reached an 
unprecedented fury. The German press and pamphlet literature 
were increasingly filled with denunciations of the Jew as a middle¬ 
man who, sterile and unproductive in both economics and culture, 
was living a parasitic existence at the expense of his neighbors. 
This was true, the antisemitic chorus asserted, not only of the 
contemporary Jew, but was an essential characteristic of the 
Jewish people from its early days in Palestine. Herzfeld was 
impelled to reply. In addressing the local art club in 1863 he 
chose as his subject “the artistic achievements” of ancient 
Jewry. 16 He pointed out that the Hebrews had reached unpar¬ 
alleled heights in the fields of poetry and religious oratory, con¬ 
tributed significantly to the developments of architecture and 
its allied arts and — answering numerous forerunners of Wagner 

14 Cf. e.g., Geschichte, II, 13, 61, 67, 75 f., 138 ff., 141 fl\, 148, etc. His study, 
“Zur Geschichte des Bar Kochba,” MGWJ, V (1856), 101-11 is likewise so 
principally devoted to the elucidation of the topographical, as well as chron¬ 
ological, aspects of the Bar-Kocheba revolt that, in order to amplify a state¬ 
ment in his final paragraph, he added a special brief article, “Ueber die Lage 
von Petra,” ibid., pp. 186-89. It is a pity that, evidently antagonized by a 
sharp, indeed unpardonable review of his history in the following volume of 
the Monatsschrift (see below note 75) Herzfeld discontinued his collaboration 
with that main organ of Jewish scholarly opinion at that time. 

r s Metrologische Voruntersuchungen , etc., 2 pts., Leipzig, 1863-65. Published 
by the aforementioned “Institute for the Promotion of Jewish Literature.” 

16 Zwei Vortrage iiber die Kunslleistungen der Hcbraer and alien Juden, Leipzig, 
1864; likewise an Institute publication. 
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— created music “equal to the best attained by any other ancient 
people.” Their neglect of plastic arts, on the other hand, and 
their belated entry into the theatrical field had been entirely due 
to “their religious views, not to any lack of understanding or 
talent.” 17 This line of argumentation has hardly been improved 
upon by Jewish apologists in the intervening eight decades. 

The main antisemitic argument, however, aimed at the Jews 
as the allegedly innate commercial exploiters of humanity from 
ancient times to the present could be effectively answered only 
by a solid factual history of Jewish commerce. Overcoming a 
feeling of “shyness,” because he ventured to devote a whole 
volume to purely worldly aspects of ancient Jewish history, 
Herzfeld expressed the hope that thenceforth 

everyone willing to see will be able to see that: Firstly the 
commercial spirit of which the Jews are accused has been 
imposed upon them by imperative historical developments. 
Secondly that practically all of the denunciations incessantly 
heaped upon their mercantile methods are wholly un¬ 
founded. And finally that — apart from their religious and 
ethical mission and other achievements of their spirit — 
they have, by establishing, developing and intensifying 
large-scale and petty trade, bestowed great benefits upon 
so many nations by fostering the sale of their products, 
the rise of their industries, their general well-being and 
even their culture. 18 


x 7 Ibid., pp. 6, 62. 

18 Handelsgeschielite, p. xlvi. The Preface to his Metrol. Voruntersuchungen, 
I, written in the calmer intellectual atmosphere of the early 1860’s stressed 
the Jewish contribution to civilization, rather than the Jew-baiting denunci¬ 
ations. It is, in many ways, so illustrative of Herzfeld’s general outlook that 
it deserves to be cited here in a lenghty excerpt: “Man ist gewohnt, hochstens 
auf dem religiosen Gebiete weltgeschichtliche Einwirkungen der Juden anzuer- 
kennen, dagegen von jedem durchgreifenden Einflusse derselben auf die Ent- 
wicklung anderer menschheitlicher Tendenzen zu schweigen, selbst wo That- 
sachen von solcher Evidenz vorliegen, wie dass fast die ganze neuere Philosophic 
in Spinoza wurzelt, oder dass zu der Entfaltung des Handels, auf welchem in 
so ausgedehntem Masse die Volkerwohlfahrt beruhet, kein Stamm derdirde 
nachhaltiger als der jiidische beigetragen hat .... Die Juden sind nicht von 
Hause aus ein Handelsvolk; geschichtliche Einflusse, die sich grossentheils 
noch nachweisen lassen, haben ihnen diese Erwerbsthatigkeit aufgezwungen. 
Aber, sei nun die Anlage dazu eine gleichwohl diesem Stamme angeborene, die 
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He admitted that his volume marked merely a beginning and 
that an equally solid and impartial history of medieval and 
modern Jewish commerce 11 would be even more instructive 
from this and other angles.” He repeatedly urged younger men 
to carry on. 19 But, despite evident shortcomings, he could 
legitimately take pride in his own pioneering effort which served 
as but another vivid illustration of the widespread experience in 
both Jewish and non-Jewish literatures, that apologetics often 
served as the mainspring for a new historic discipline. 


2 . 

Herzfeld’s whole work is colored by his fundamental convic¬ 
tion that political and religious history are deeply interrelated. 
Even in writing his voluminous history of the Exile and early 
Second Commonwealth, on which he spent the better part of 
eighteen years and the “main purpose” of which was the pres¬ 
entation of the religious history of that period, he consistently 
“recognized the political history of the Jews as the foundation 
and background of their religious evolution.” 20 In fact, he con- 

nur der Erweckung harrete, oder liege es in dem jtidischen Wesen, jederlei 
Richtung vvelche das Geschick ihnen aufnothigt, mit Talent zu verfolgen, das 
ist unbestreitbar, dass, wenn einmal eine gute Geschichte des Handels ge- 
schrieben werden wird, den Juden ein Hauptabschnitt darin nicht versagt 
werden kann; desgleichen wenn erst einmal in einer Geschichte der Menschheit 
die Beschreibungen blutiger Schlachten etwas abgekiirzt werden, um fiir eine 
gebuhrende Wiirdigung auch der friedlichen Bestrebungen der Volker einigen 
Raum zu gewinnen alsdann, so nur Unpartheilichkeit die Feder fiihrt, der 
vielgeschmahete jiidische Handelsgeist seine Ehrenrettung und seinen Ehren- 
platz finden wird.” 

19 Handels geschichte, p. 278. 

20 Geschichte, I, 1 f.; II, 338; III, 1. This high estimate of political history 
is connected with Herzfeld’s general attitude to politics, colored by the 
dominant German political theory of the time. In his remarkable plea for 
certain alleviations in the Sabbath rest commandment to enable Jews to 
occupy public offices he exclaimed at the Third Rabbinic Conference of 1846, 
“Der Staat ist entweder schon die Verkorperung der hochsten Sittlichkeit, 
oder er muss noch dazu erhoben werden: im ersten Falle sollten wir Juden 
aus Religiositat uns der Betheiligung an der erhabensten menschlichen 
Thatigkeit enthalten mussen? im zweite Falle sollten wir aus Religiositat an 
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sidered it as his “chief task to demonstrate the emergence of 
Judaism out of Hebraism,” which could be accomplished only 
by describing the history of the people first and then that of 
its religion. 21 That is why he felt justified, for instance, in devot¬ 
ing a disproportionate amount of space to the Maccabean revolt. 
The re-establishment of the throne of David under the sceptre 
of high-priests “may have turned out to be but a passing dream. 
But this would not deter the historian, accustomed as he must 
be to place many a decade above centuries, from acknowledging 
that it marked the beginning of a new epoch.” 22 

Of course, he was by no means an extremist. He realized 
that among the Jews the political element “has time and again 
been deeply intertwined with the religious element and that 
“this is the characteristic feature of Jewish history at all times: 
Israel, as the ‘people of the book’ or rather as the people of re¬ 
ligion, is of universal historical significance; in all other respects, 
it is of but secondary interest.” 23 True to his general identifica¬ 
tion of politics with statehood he was also ready to concede that 
the correlation between the political and the religious history of 
the Jews was greatly weakened through the loss of their national 
independence after the first fall of Jerusalem. 

This [direct correlation] can take place only where a people 
has retained sufficient independence for its inner, moral 
forces at least to help shape its external status; and where, 
on the other hand, it feels entitled to regard the divine 
spirit pervading it as perfectly autonomous and hence un¬ 
restrictedly to allow free rein to its own changed opinions 
and novel conditions. 

The Jews of the Second Commonwealth, although permitting 
themselves far more latitude than is ascribed to them by modern 
orthodoxy, had nevertheless imposed upon their further religious 
evolution the shackles of an accepted immutability of the divine 


der Versittlichung des Staates, also an der Herbeifuhrung des Messias-Reiches 
nicht mitarbeiten durfen? Wir sind die altesten und verpflichteten Arbeiter 
an diesem Bau, dessen Spitze in den Himrnel. ragt. Protokolle, p. 108. 

31 Geschichte, 11,219. 

33 Ibid., pp. 337 f. 

• »Ibid.,. I, 2; III, 604 f. : -- - .. ...... .... 
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Law. At the same time their external status was determined 
by foreign, often brutal powers. That is why “their worldly and 
religious history will have to be more frequently described side 
by side , than explained through one another. The later the period, 
the more often will this be the case.” 24 We may perhaps dis¬ 
count some of these programatic utterances as a rationalization 
of the author’s inability to penetrate more deeply into the more 
hidden forms of that interrelation and of his taking the line of 
least resistance in describing first the political and then the 
religious evolution as two separate entities. But the mere fact 
that Herzfeld sensed the weakness of such disparate treatment 
and sought a rationale for it, is in itself highly revealing. Care¬ 
ful scholar that he was, he also consistently refused to apply 
modern criteria to ancient times. 25 In any case, however, his 
clear realization that religious history cannot be fully understood 
without its political background lent him a unique distinction 
among the predominantly theologically-minded Jewish histo¬ 
rians of his time. Since he used, moreover, the term “political 
history” very broadly and included in it many socio-economic 
developments as well, he came very close to adumbrating the 
sociological approaches to history so characteristic of our 
generation. 

His major concern, however, was religious rather than social. 
Just as in his reformatory activities he thought only of changes 
in obsolete rituals and of .purification of beliefs from superannu¬ 
ated accretions, but paid little attention to social or communal 

Ibid., I, 2. 

25 He repudiated, for example, Joseph Salvador’s explanation of Antiochus 
Epiphanes’ outlawry of Judaism and other subject faiths as a political strat¬ 
agem designed to strengthen the homogeneity of the Syrian Empire in the 
face of Roman aggression. Cf. Salvador’s Ilistoire de la domination romaine en 
Judee, Paris, 1846, I, 60. Such designs appeared to Herzfeld as “too much 
in the style of modern statesmanship.” Geschichte, II, 233 f. Better insights 
into tlie nationalistic ingredients of ancient Greek civilization than were 
given to Herzfeld’s generation (cf. e.g. the recent literature cited in Hans 
Kohn’s The Idea of Nationalism , New York, 1944, pp. 586 f¥.) may well have 
persuaded him not to dismiss so lightly here and elsewhere, traces of “moder¬ 
nity” in the ancient world. However, we shall certainly not blame him for 
exercising even excessive caution against facile modern parallels. 
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reforms, 26 so he was anything but a social radical in his interpre¬ 
tation of the past. He certainly had little in common with Karl 
Marx, his close contemporary, 27 whose passion for social justice 

26 This is clearly illustrated by his sermons which, discussing a variety of 
theological, ethical and ritualistic problems, made little reference to the exist¬ 
ing shortcomings in the social order or communal organization. Even when 
he dealt with Jewish emancipation, a subject close to his heart, he did it 
timidly and hesitatingly. In a sermon delivered a few weeks after the Bruns¬ 
wick Conference of 1844, he not only referred to his own happy little country 
as giving rise to few legitimate complaints, but declared, also in behalf of 
his rabbinical colleagues: “. . . weil es unser unverbriichlicher Vorsatz ist, von 
jedem Versuche auf den Staat einzuwirken uns durchaus fern zu halten; wir 
werden uns nicht in Bahnen eindrangen, auf welchen so leicht auszugleiten 
ist.” When on another occasion, he preached a sermon on “Do not Worry” 
and tried to persuade his congregants to be less calculating and concerned 
about their future, financially or otherwise, he was principally an apologist 
trying to defend the Jews against the accusation, “dass wir ein ungemuth- 
liches Volk waren, in welchem der kalte, berechnende Verstand weit mehr 
vorherrsche, als das Gefiihl, und dass namentlich ein heiteres Unbekiimmert- 
sein um den morgenden Tag hochst selten oder gar nicht unter uns anzutreffen 
sei.” The catastrophic fire which destroyed a large part of the city of Hamburg 
with numerous casualties in 1842 inspired him merely to a public speculation 
over the complexities of Theodicy. In this connection he characteristically 
defined the tasks of a preacher: “Neben der stetigen Pflicht, die Wahrheiten 
seiner Religion zu lehren um die wiederkehrenden Erscheinungen des Lebens 
durch sie in das rechte Licht zu setzen, hat der Geistliche die ebenso wichtige, 
stattgehabte ungewohnliche Ereignisse vom religiosen Standpunkte aus seiner 
Gemeinde zu beleuchten.” Cf. Predigten , pp. 121 ff., 156 ff., 231 ff. Although 
undoubtedly influenced by the prevailing fashion among German rabbis who, 
even in recent decades, used to air controversial social problems from the 
pulpit far less frequently than did their American colleagues, Herzfeld evi¬ 
dently was not sufficiently wrought up about them to mention them in passing 
with some trenchant remark. 

27 Herzfeld was born on December 27, 1810 in Elbrich am Harz in the 
Prussian province of Saxony; Marx on May 5, 1818 in Prussian Trier. Though 
far apart in their native endowment, family background and upbringing, they 
both grew up in the same general atmosphere of emancipatory Prussian Jewry 
and idealistic German philosophy. This does not mean, of course, that Herz¬ 
feld was an adept of the then fashionable dialectical philosophy. Neither his 
bent of mind nor the influence of his teachers, among whom Henrik Steffens 
was outspokenly anti-Hegelian, predisposed him for embracing uncritically, 
as did many of his fellow reformers, Hegelian tenets and methods. During 
a discussion on Sabbath reforms at the Third Conference at Breslau in 1846, 
he protested against the injection into the debate of philosophical arguments, 
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had inspired the extremist economic interpretation of history, 
the echo of which, however remote and indirect, may well have 
reached in some subtle way the hidden recesses of Herzfeld’s 
mind. If anything he was socially a conservative, fully approv¬ 
ing of the existing social order, extolling the merits of the mon¬ 
archy as a promoter of fine arts 28 and looking down upon the 
masses of the people. In describing, for example, the sectarian 
controversies of the Second Commonwealth he was ready, before 
Geiger and Wellhausen, to be fair to the Sadducees who “as re¬ 
ligious conservatives are entitled to their religious, and as the 
aristocratic group to their political opposition.” Essenes and 
Therapeutai were “an unhealthy growth, but in itself one of the 
most noble kind.” The Pharisees, too, and their popular follow- 
ing, were ritualistically minded \werkheilig ], but in general not 
hypocritical [scheinheilig] and still less immoral.” But he had 
nothing to say about the masses of the people who belonged to 
none of these groups. He dismissed them in a parenthetical 
remark, In a survey of this kind we must the more readily dis¬ 
regard the rest of the people, crude, intellectually inert and, 
hence, rather irresponsible, as unfortunately no nation has ever 
been found to be free of such dregs.” 29 Apart from thus uncrit¬ 
ically accepting the ancient rabbinic denunciations of the 
'cim ha-ares, Herzfeld evidently was no democrat, but rather 
followed the trend of his age in looking down on the uncultured 
multitude. 30 

The two passions of Herzfeld’s life were religious reform and 
a good Jewish reputation among the nations. As a reformer he 

weniger, weil sic dem Volke nicht gut konnen zuganglich gemacht werden, 
als weil durch sie unser Lehrer Moscheh zu einem dialektisch gewandten 
Philosophen gemacht wird. Das war er nicht, er war schlicht und einfach, 
und ebenso die Lehre, die er uns befahl.” Cf. Protokolle, Breslau, 1847, p. 103. 

38 Cf. his Kunstleistungen , p. 8. 

39 Geschichte, III, 605. 

3° There was a bitter personal undertone in his explanation why his History 
had been selling so poorly. Among the reasons mentioned the first and fore¬ 
most was that “von den Juden, fur welche allerdings dasselbe [Werk] zunachst 
geschrieben ist, kaufen fast bloss die Geistlichen und Lehrer jiidische Bucher: 
Diese aber sind nicht zahlreich, und auch ziemlich durchgangig so gestellt, 
dass sie kostspielige Werke nicht anschaffen konnen.” Ibid., IT, p. v. 
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belonged to the more moderate wing. On one occasion he in¬ 
voked his “positive-historical standpoint,” 31 a term which was 
at the same time applied by Franlcel as a justification of his own 
even more conservative attitudes. Herzfeld believed that reforms 
should not be introduced arbitrarily to suit the whims of every 
individual or group, but that they should be the outgrowth of 
really deep-felt needs of any new generation. In a sermon de¬ 
livered in 1843, the period of his greatest reformatory zeal, he 
well described his point of view: 

We thus have . . . found a rule for arranging Jewish life in 
our time. The religion of our forefathers must be the founda¬ 
tion of it all, so to say the first nourishment of our children. 
Otherwise everything else will prove to be without endurance, 
indeed without any genuine advantage. The same is true 
of religious life in adult age. For we must not merely have 
some religion, too, but religion must be our beginning and 
end, it must permeate everything that we do, think and 
feel. Only thus shall we be true children of old Israel. At 
the same time, however, we must face a world become moie 
friendly with a more cheerful heart and recognize its tasks 
as our own. In the religious domain we must cautiously, 
but fearlessly, carry out everything in accordance with the 
demands of our conscience, so that light may be reconciled 
with piety beauty with inwardness. Only thus shall we 
be at the same time true children of the new Israel. 32 

For this reason well-considered comprehensive adjustments 
should be made at once, to be followed by a long period in which no 
changes should be allowed at all. In other words, reforms should 
take place only at long historic intervals to meet the genuine 
and imperative requirements of a new age. 33 Only a thorough 
examination, therefore, of the many-sided historic backgrounds 
of the various critical stages in the evolution of Judaism would 
furnish the necessary objective criteria both for the understand¬ 
ing of past adjustments and for the historically accepted methods 
of reshaping the religious life of the future. 

3 1 Protokolle und Aktensiiicke der zweiten Rabbinerversammlung, Frankfort, 
1845, p. 59. 

3 2 Predigten , p. 66. 

33 Ibid., p. v. 
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Precisely because of his unstinted recognition that the basic 
formulations of preemancipatory Judaism had their deep roots 
far back in the exilic and post-exilic periods, Herzfeld decided to 
devote the best years of his life to their elucidation. He antici¬ 
pated that opposition to Reform would sooner or later convert 
that vital, but obscure, epoch of Jewish history into a major 
battleground. He wished, therefore, by calm and dispassionate 
marshaling of all available evidence to lay the foundations for 
a more penetrating understanding of both the historic essence 
and the historic limitations of the great exilic transition from 
Hebraism to Judaism and especially of the vitally significant 
work of Ezra and his disciples. 34 Pie was perfectly ready to 
concede the great historic achievements of Jewish law and its 
immeasurable contribution to Jewish survival. 

The question as to whether Jewish law has materially con¬ 
tributed to the marvelous preservation of our race [he 
admitted] can best be solved by a simple historic observation. 
The later, namely, certain groups of Jews emigrated from 
Palestine or any other center established by them and hence 
the more thoroughly Jewish law had been observed at the 
time of separation and been carried with them by the 
emigrants, the more enduringly have the latter maintained 
themselves, among the nations. The correctness of this 
statement is borne out by every chapter of our history; it 
is a testimony of greatest vitality. 35 

Despite these undeniable achievements and a variety of other 
mitigating circumstances, Herzfeld believed that Ezra and his 
confreres had missed a great historic chance to reach out for a 
still higher stage in religious accomplishment. “This is for me 
the deeper meaning of our period for Judaism: the evolution 
begun by Ezra lies behind us, our conscience has broken with 
its very principle.” 36 

Torn between a deep emotional attachment to tradition and 
a rational conviction that profound changes were overdue, he 
was not altogether happy to witness the abandonment of many 

34 Geschichte, I, pp. v f. 

» Ibid., Ill, 425. 

3 * Ibid., II, 31 f., 34. 
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cherished customs and rituals. He advocated the introduction 
of German prayers into the synagogue, although insisting upon 
the preservation of a minimum of Hebrew in the liturgy and the 
continued reading of the scriptural lessons in the original all 
this despite his conviction that “there is no language in the 
world in which one can pray with such inwardness as in He¬ 
brew.” 37 He accepted the elimination of the Kol nidre prayer 
not because of any serious intrinsic objections to its content, 
but merely out of consideration for the ineradicably mistaken 
notions about it among the non-Jews. With much pain he antic¬ 
ipated the ultimate breakdown of the Sabbath commandments, 
especially those conflicting with the untrammeled economic 
activities of Jewish business men in an era of diminished will¬ 
ingness for sacrifice, although he was not prepared to vote for 
any substantial relaxation of the ancient requirements of a full- 
fledged day of rest. He was prepared to make all these conces¬ 
sions to the new era not because of their intrinsic merits, but 
because*“we are in Golus ”—a remarkable admission from the 
lips of a German reformer. In short, he realized that “a new 
Israel will arise, but old Israel also had its beautiful aspects 
which may some day be found wanting in the new.” 38 However, 
in the spirit of the prevailing historical determinism, he believed 
in the irresistible force of the new historic trends. Therefore, 

u Predigten, pp. 162 f. In his own booklet, Das Deutsche in der Liturgie der 
Braunschweiger Synagoge, Brunswick, 1844, which superimposed but a few 
German prayers upon the traditional prayerbook, Herzfeld stressed on the 
title page the fact that these changes had already been introduced under the 
regime of his predecessor, Eger [See also AZdJ VI (1842) 411-412, 460-461], 
He also expressed the conviction that "die Liturgie, welche, so Gott will, aus 
dem Schoosse der kunftigen Rabbiner-Versammlungen hervorgehen w.rd, muss 
aus Einem Gusse sein, wenn auch von dem alten Typus jedenfalls beibehalten 

werden soil, was nur moglich ist zu retten-” Ibid., p. vu. Cf. also his 

interesting observations based on more than two decades of both teaching 
and rabbinical experience in the Preface to his textbook, pist nmo, 2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1866; and his noteworthy votes at the Second Rabbinical Con- 
ference in Protokolle, pp. 58 f., 125, 319 ff. 

3 8 Predigten , pp. 161, 164. Although this particular sermon (one of Herz- 
feld’s best) preached in 1844 was evidently intended to app:ase an apparently 
vocal conservative faction in the congregation, there is no reason to doubt 
its sincerity. 
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the sooner Jewish leadership comprehended their real import 
and the sooner it helped adjust the life of the people and its 
religion to them, the better it would meet the new challenge. 
That is why one had to make doubly sure that these adjustments 
be fruitfully and enduringly performed from the broad historic 
perspective of both the past and the present. 

Similarly equivocal was Herzfeld’s attitude to Jewish com¬ 
merce. On the one hand, he was a true son of the new capitalist 
era and a firm believer in private enterprise. In discussing, for 
instance, King Solomon’s promotion of commerce as a state 
monopoly he declared that “according to our experiences this was 
not good national economic policy, but under the then existing 
circumstances it probably was the best conscious or uninten¬ 
tional means of gradually familiarizing private traders with 
commerce.” At the same time, however, he emphasized that 
the king’s recognition of the “blessings of agriculture,” his high 
intellectual attainments, his great love for building and his 
maintaining a large army in peacetime “testifies to any but a 
Phoenician spirit .” 39 In general he felt that the later large-scale 
participation of Jews in commercial endeavors “required no 
further justification from the cultural-historical or ethical stand¬ 
point before the enlightened opinion of our time,” and had no 
patience with those of his fellow scholars who, prompted by 
apologetic considerations, failed to discuss this subject with the 
necessary scholarly detachment .” 40 He nevertheless constantly 
took pains to prove that it was not “native predisposition” but 
historic circumstances which induced the Jewish people to engage 
in commerce, merely admitting that “as far back as the biblical 
period [Israel] possessed the intellectual alertness and willingness 
to devote itself to it under propitious circumstances” and rather 
sharply denying that Moses himself ever betrayed an anti¬ 
commercial animus . 41 His greatest concern, however, was to 
stress on each and every occasion that the Jews’ trade morals 
were on the whole equal or superior to those of their neighbors , 42 

39 Handels geschichte, pp. 20, 35. 

40 Ibid., pp. 81, 274. 

41 Ibid., pp. 6 ff., 271. 

42 Ibid., p. 8: “. . . der unpartheische Forscher die Juden auch im Handels- 
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and that throughout their history they had served “simultan¬ 
eously as merchants and as genuine bearers of the Jewish 
conception of God .” 43 

In all these approaches Herzfeld revealed keen sensitivity 
for the Jewish position in the world at large and, what is more 
important, for the interrelations between Jewish and general 
history. In this respect he occupies a unique position among 
the Jewish historians of the period, most of whom — even men 
of the distinction and breadth of vision of a Graetz — were 
treating the history of their people as a rather isolated phenome¬ 
non. In his examination of the general historical background 
of Jewish antiquity Herzfeld went so far as to devote whole 
sections of his History to its clarification. In several chapters, 
some of a score of pages each, he discussed the history of Israel’s 
immediate neighbors, of Achaemenide Persia and of the early 
Hellenistic empires, supplementing them by numerous notes and 
lengthy chronological excursuses . 44 He must have realized that 
he was entering here fields for which he could not claim sufficient 
competence and that he would expose himself to the objection 
of arbitrarily combining data of unrelated general and Jewish 
sources . 45 He also knew perfectly well that such lengthy descrip¬ 
tion of what must basically be considered introductory material 
was not very satisfactory for the integrated understanding of a 
historic totality. He was glad when he could relinquish this 
method during the treatment of the Maccabean era. 

The history of the Jews from the Exile to this period [he 
wrote in explanation] was highly dependent on foreign de¬ 
velopments, while reacting back on them only on very rare 
occasions. That is why its description had to be prefaced 
by several chapters dealing with the external history. This 
shortcoming is now removed. During the Maccabean strug- 

verkehr eher uber, als unter dem Niveau der allgemeinen Moral, im Judenthum 
durchweg die lauteste und zuweilen selbst eine ideale Rechtlichkeit auf diesem, 
wie auf jedem sonstigen Gebiete gefordert finden wird.” Cf. also his pro- 
gramatic statement cited above n. 18. 

« Ibid., p. 278. 

44 Geschichte , I, 15-21, 148-98, 326-42, 348-56, 370-78, 455-65; II, 86-114, 
151-77, 206-10, 397-404, 409-16. 

■is This objection was indeed voiced by a critic in Grenzboten , (1854), 419. 
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gles it [Jewish history] impinged with sufficient strength 
upon Syrian and Egyptian history for all three to be fully 
combined in a single narrative . 46 

This sensitivity for general developments is also clearly notice¬ 
able in Herzfeld’s treatment of economic history. His metro¬ 
logical investigations are essentially comparative studies of 
ancient Jewish coins, weights and measures with those of the 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians, Greeks and Romans . 47 Even 
in regard to Palestinian commerce, he contended, “we shall find 
that Jewish trade in all periods of antiquity depended to a very 
large extent on the mercantile conditions in the neighboring 
countries.” He believed that ancient trade generally revealed 
“more pronounced international traits” than modern trade. It 
was indeed this conception which led him to a fuller under¬ 
standing of the interdependence of Jewish migrations and the 
expansion of Jewish commerce . 48 

3 . 

The outstanding characteristics of Herzfeld’s historical method 
are his objectivity and the comprehensive treatment of his sub¬ 
jects. Despite his apologetical stimuli he always tried to be as 
objective and impartial as he could. Unlike Graetz or Geiger 
he avoided all attempts at eloquence and rhetoric. True, for 
this reason, his presentation often tended to become dull and 
pedestrian, and it was totally devoid of those sudden flashes of 
imagination and insight which lent his two colleagues their 
genuine distinction. But few of his contemporaries could lay 
claim to greater patience and soundness in their handling of 
ancient sources. 

46 Ges chi elite, II, 219. 

47 If the data from Graeco-Roman sources far outnumber those from the 
more closely related Oriental systems, this was obviously due to their ready 
availability rather than to Herzfeld’s own preference. 

48 Handelsgeschichte, pp. 20 f., 273 f.: “Fortgesetzte Forschungen innerhalb 
meines Thema’s haben mir diese Wechselwirkung immer von neuem bestatigt, 
und zu einem grossen Theile in Rucksicht auf sie bin ich in diesem Werke so 
oft den Spuren von Israels Verbreitung nachgegangen.” 
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The great prolixity of his presentation is partly connected 
with his objectivity. To make sure of his contentions he usually 
quoted his sources in full or summarized them at great length — 
sometimes to the point of ridicule. Before discussing, for example, 
the period of Xerxes he devoted nearly five pages to a summary 
of the Book of Esther, familiarity with which could readily be 
presupposed with readers of such a technical volume . 49 He was 
not quite unaware of this shortcoming. “The main difficulties 
of the present work [the Handelsgeschichte, he once wrote] and 
the reason for my overloading it with citations and other bits 
of evidence consisted in that very fact that I have entered therein 
a hitherto wholly uncultivated field .” 50 He “willingly accepted” 
a reviewer’s criticism that he, as well as Ewald, had “made 
history a handmaid of exegesis rather than its mistress.” He 
took as the motto to his entire work, Alexander von Humboldt’s 
remark that “by contact with very gifted men I have early 
come to realize that without a serious interest in, and knowl¬ 
edge of details each great and general conception of the world 
must needs remain a castle in the air.” For added justification 
Herzfeld pleaded that “a most careful analysis of details is the 
greatest need during the present stage of research in Jewish 
history .” 51 

This was with him more than an excuse. At all times schol¬ 
ars lacking the ability and power of historic synthesis have 
readily taken refuge behind the alleged backwardness of con¬ 
temporary historical research. Herzfeld certainly could not justly 
claim that the period of Exile and the early Second Common¬ 
wealth had not been widely studied. While he and his predeces¬ 
sors naturally had to wrestle with the extreme paucity of extant 
sources — a handicap little alleviated since by new archeological 
finds — these sources had been subjected to ever reiterated 
careful analysis and minute exegesis. For us today Herzfeld’s 
own researches appear as but a link in a long chain. This is not 
to say that he leaned heavily on the shoulders of his predecessors 

Geschichte , II, 3 ff. 

s° Handelsgeschichte, p. 81. 

s 1 Geschichte , II, title-page and p. iii. Humboldt’s saying, here twice repeated, 
was taken from Kosmos, Stuttgart, 1845, I, p. vi. 
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or that his work was speedily superseded by that of his con¬ 
temporaries, Jewish or non-Jewish. In fact, one of his great 
regrets was that so few Jewish scholars cultivated the field of 
biblical research and that he frequently sensed the absence of 
stimuli which would have come to him from novel Jewish 
interpretations. 52 How often has that complaint been heard 
since from Jewish historians 1 Nor was he in any way unjustified, 
while preparing a revised edition of the second and third volumes 
of his History after a lapse of many years, to insert but six pages 
of corrections and additions, largely consisting of passages previ¬ 
ously overlooked rather than of new scholarly findings. 53 Similar¬ 
ly, when in 1870 he issued a popular edition of all three volumes 
he felt that, apart from eliminating the scholarly apparatus and 
somewhat simplifying the narrative, “he merely had to incorpo¬ 
rate the sound results of more recent investigations by himself 
or by others.” Otherwise he felt that he could leave the general 
presentation materially unchanged. 54 

Herzfeld’s proclivities towards excessive documentation ap¬ 
peared less awkward when he dealt with a subject as little known 
and as fundamentally controversial as the history of ancient 
Jewish commerce. There, indeed, he was more justified in his 
attempt “to gather in the first place all available material and 
to make it secure by a full citation of sources,” for thus alone 
could he expect to combat the widespread prejudices, based 
upon ignorance. 55 Even here, however, had he been a more 
gifted writer, he would have overcome this inherent difficulty 


52 Ibid., I, pp. vi ff.: “Vergrossert wurde diese Schwierigkeit [der Datierung 
biblischer Bucher] noch dadurch, dass wenn die verdienstlichen Anfange auf 
diesem Gebiete, friiher von Zunz, spater von Reggio, Krochmal und Philipp- 
son, abgerechnet werden, die neuere Kritik der heiligen Schriften bisher aller 
jiidischen Einwirkung entbehrte, ein Mangel, dessen Erheblichkeit freilich 
die Wortftihrer auf diesem Felde nicht zugestehen werden, den ich aber oft 
wahrend meiner Arbeit zu bedauern Gelegenheit fand.” 

53 Geschichte, II, p. vi ff. 

54 Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael von der Zerstoning des ersten Tempels bis zur 
Einsetzung des Makkabaers Schimon zam Hohenpriester und Fursten, nach 
seinem dreibandigen Werke des gleichen Titels kiirzer dargestellt und uberarbeitet, 
Leipzig, 1870, Preface. 

Handels geschichte, pp. 89 f. 
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and presented a more consecutive and better proportioned 
narrative. 

His literary skill was subjected to the additional strain of 
trying to satisfy simultaneously a scholarly and a general audi¬ 
ence. The result was an extremely tiresome fourfold division 
of his History into a text, brief footnotes, longer notes at the end 
of each chapter or issue ( Lieferung , a method of distribution 
chosen by the publisher for commercial reasons) and still longer 
excursuses (with a new set of footnotes) at the end of each 
volume. Of course, there unavoidably was much repetition. In 
his Ilandelsgeschichte he did little better by omitting footnotes 
and including instead long quotation in the text and by com¬ 
bining the lengthy notes and excursuses, except for two appen¬ 
dices devoted to a significant analysis of Palestinian currency, 
weights and measures and of prices. 56 

Despite his extreme care in detail Herzfeld could not avoid 
speculation. The nature of the available evidence was such that 
even the least imaginative historian could not stick closely to 
the letter of the sources. Their very chronological setting usually 
required a considerable amount of reasoning. Once the date 
was determined its frequently obscure or equivocal utterances 
had to be combined with other similarly obscure and equivocal 
sources, in order to reach certain hypothetical findings which, 
if converging with other hypotheses, seemed to yield as good 
scholarly results as could reasonably be secured. 57 Nor did he 
hesitate, if necessary, to obtain evidence in other roundabout 
ways. In order to ascertain, for instance, the extent of ancient 
Palestinian commerce rarely referred to expressly in the sources, 
he assembled in an extensive chapter, supplemented by several 
lengthy notes, all the broader evidence concerning “products 
of nature and industry which at that time were traded in Pales¬ 
tine and partly exported abroad.” 58 Since these products, more¬ 
over, included also some writing materials Herzfeld felt justified 

Ibid., pp. 171 ff. 

S 7 Geschichte, I, p. ix: “Ich war daher genothigt in die Darstellung nicht 
wenige Vermuthungen aufzunehmen und diese in einem Anhange hinlanglich 
und deshalb oft ausfuhriich zu begrunden.” 

ss Handelsgeschichte, pp. 88 ff. 
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to amplify the data assembled in the text by a long note. He 
seems to have felt some misgivings about this procedure, so he 
rationalized: 

The investigations concerning writing materials used by 
ancient Jews are far from concluded even after [Leopold] 
Low’s estimable work. I do not wish to continue them 
here; this note is intended merely to furnish the evidence 
for my presentation in the text. ... As I have entered into 
the discussion of ancient writing materials only because 
of the trade in them, I consider it advisable, in order to as¬ 
certain the compass of that trade, once for all to assemble 
all the data relating to what used to be written at that 
time. Ultimately, we shall be able to draw therefrom many 
a conclusion concerning trade, too, and incidentally such a 
collection of data may perhaps also prove to be of interest 
to the general history of culture. 59 

But we shall the less quarrel with this circuitous method, as 
the volume approximates a general economic history of ancient 
Jewry much more than a commercial history as such. 

Like many historians of his time Herzfeld occasionally be¬ 
trayed undue proneness to accept some current generalization 
or even cliche, which oddly contrasted with his general critical 
exactitude. Confronted by the old difficulty of having to derive 
almost all his information concerning the early Israelites from 
biblical sources written centuries after the events, he sought 
refuge in the widespread fallacy concerning the alleged “stability 
of Oriental institutions and conditions at all times, but quite 
especially in remote antiquity.” Explaining the reasons for 
Diaspora Jewry’s entry into the field of commerce, he argued 
that it had few other economic opportunities. “One need com¬ 
pare 'only the great difficulties which, as late as fifty years ago, 
a Jewish boy had to overcome when he sought employment with 
a Christian master artisan.” 60 It did not occur to him that 
ancient economy might have been much less controlled by ex- 

59 Ibid., pp. 113 ff., 312 f. Curiously M. Griinwald, an unfriendly and far 
from penetrating reviewer of this work, censured Herzfeld for his failure to 
refer to modern literature, “so z.B. bei der Rede vom Schreibmateriale auf 
L. Lows bedeutende Arbeit.” Cf. MGWJ, XXVIII (1879), 239. 

60 Handels geschichte, pp. 2, 275. 
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elusive craft guilds than was early nineteenth century Prussia. 
He was at his weakest when he ventured into the field of economic 
theory. So when he argued against his teacher, Bockh that one 
could not apply to antiquity any general standard of monetary 
values. 61 On such occasions his lack of economic training came 
sadly to the fore. But he was neither the first nor the last Jew¬ 
ish or non-Jewish historian to believe that in dealing with ancient 
history one could dispense with all specialized knowledge pro¬ 
vided one mastered the art of reading the sources in the original. 
Inadvertently he made that curious admission when he apolo¬ 
gized for his inability to treat of the far more significant medieval 
and modern economic history. ‘ ‘A theme of such enormous scope, 
he stated, “would transcend my powers. Moreover, to present 
correctly the commercial activities of the Jews in modern times 
one would require considerable expert knowledge.’’ 62 He had 
learned from Ritter, however, certain aspects of economic geog¬ 
raphy and particularly appreciated the significance of trade 
routes. “In general, I shall carefully deal with trade routes in 
this work,” he wrote with reference to Sidon’s commercial activ¬ 
ities in the days of Solomon, “since these were of perhaps even 
greater mercantile importance in antiquity than are the railways 
today.” 63 

Another feature of Herzfeld’s method, rather unusual at that 
time, was his general “aversion for all kinds of polemics.” 64 He 

61 Ibid., p. 140. He admitted such a standard only for modern times: “Die 
socialen Anschauungen der Neuzeit haben mit sich gefuhrt, dass in Nahrung, 
Kleidung, Comfort, Vergniigungen und Aehnlichem, die mittleren Stande es 
den hoheren, die untersten den mittleren gleichthun wollen, und bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade leistet ja die durchbrechende Anerkennung der Menschen- 
wurde und die gewachsene offentliche Humanitat den untersten Volksschich- 
ten einigen Vorschub liierin: daraus kann — ausser vielem Guten und Schlim- 
men — auc h ein allgemeiner Geldwerth sich hervorbilden 

62 Ibid., p. xlvii. He was more specific in the Preface to his Metrologische 
Voruntersuchungen (I, 2 f.). He considered the collaboration of a scientifically 
trained business man with a good knowledge of rabbinics as indispensable 
for a proper study of modern Jewish economic history. In regard to the nine¬ 
teenth century during which trade in commercial papers of all sort assumed 
such enormous significance “[wird] ein anderer als ein Geschaftserfahrener 
selbst schwerlich befahigt sein.” 

6 * Handelsgeschichte, p. 22. 


Ibid., p. 277. 
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also considered it more economical merely to state his opinion 
and to refer to dissenting views only if they were either widely 
held or backed by some outstanding authority. “May such 
scholars,” he expostulated, “consider the objection raised as a 
sign of my respect, indeed reverence for them.” 65 Quite excep¬ 
tionally he once called Graetz f s acceptance of certain legends 
in preference to statements in the books of Maccabees an “irre¬ 
sponsible” action. On another occasion he attacked both Frankel 
and Graetz because of their doubts in the genuineness of two 
Philonic works. “Either of them would hardly have considered 
his proofs worthy of serious consideration had not these two 
works run counter their preconceived opinions. Does not the 
science of Judaism become compromised through such proceed¬ 
ings?” 66 More frequently he quoted both Graetz and Frankel 
with approval, or whenever he presented a divergent point of 
view he did it with much circumspection and dignity. The same 
was true in regard to such other scholars as Zunz, Geiger, 
Philippson, Rapoport, Jost, Luzzatto, 67 his own teacher Heng- 
stenberg and others. 68 

His conservative bent concerning the antiquity of biblical 
writings often brought him into open conflict with more radical 
Christian critics. In his very first work on the chronology of the 
ancient “judges” he had from the outset to dispose of the ob¬ 
jection raised against the historicity of that entire period by 
Ziegler and other critics. 69 In his excursus on the Book of Esther 
he likewise had to answer doubts concerning its value as an 
historical source. He then enunciated his general rule that “since 
the book itself pretends to be historical we have to regard it as 
such so long as we do not have sufficient proof to the contrary.” 70 

6 * Geschichte , I, p. x. 

66 Ibid., II, 266 n. 80; III, 382. 

67 It was a somewhat misplaced jest when Herzfeld apologized: “Der wahr- 
heitsliebende L. wird es mir verzeihen, dass ich etwas in einem Buche bekampfe, 
das er so giitig war mir zum Geschenk zu senden.” Ibid., Ill, 397. 

68 Cf. ibid., II, 357, 386 f., 395, 417; III, 61 ff., 178, 210, 217, 268, 287, 334, 
340 f., 344 n. 42, 346 n. 45, 351 n. 47, 354, 383, 387, 391 f., 394 ff., 415, 427, 
499, 528 n. 65, 532, 535, 541, 548, 552, 554, 556, 606, 610 f., etc. 

69 Chronologia iudicum, pp. 1 ff. 

70 Geschichte, II, 357. Cf. on the other hand, his spirited defense of Bible 
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But whether he differed from coworker^ in the field in funda¬ 
mentals or merely in the interpretation of details, his tone always 
remained friendly and dispassionate. 


4. 

Herzfeld’s critics not always reciprocated. On the whole, he 
had a fairly good press. But some of his reviewers proved to be 
highly unsympathetic, not only on scholarly grounds, but on 
the basis of differing bias. Herzfeld realized in advance that his 
moderately conservative attitude towards the Bible and his 
general leanings toward moderate Reform would bring upon him 
the wrath of both extreme parties. 71 What irked him most, 
however, was his evidently slight popular appeal. In the Preface 
to the second edition of his History , we recall, he argued that 
the Jewish public, except for a few rabbis and teachers, was not 
interested in acquiring Jewish books. The other three reasons 
adduced by him for the slow sale of the first edition are likewise 
illuminating: 

2) From the aforementioned Preface to the last volume, 
one will notice with sufficient clarity that this work has 
been systematically ignored by influential circles. This hap¬ 
pened not because of its intrinsic unworthiness, but because 
I follow an unwelcome trend in the field of religion. 

3) Possibly it is indeed more thorough and hence more 
difficult to read, perhaps also more comprehensive than 
is pleasing to most readers in this blessed age of steam 
power. 

4) Most Christian scholars on principle read no letters 
of Jewish authorship. 72 


criticism against those conservatives who condemned it indiscriminately as 
a menace to religion, ibid., I, p. vii. 

71 Ibid., pp. xi f. 

72 Ibid., II, p. v. Herzfeld may well have had in mind his personal experience 
with his teacher Hengstenberg. When the latter published in 1839 the third 
volume of his Beitrage zur Einleitung ins Alte Testament in which he devoted 
a lengthy chapter to the period of the Judges, he quoted numerous Christian 
authors but failed to mention Herzfeld’s Chronologia iudicum, published three 
years earlier, very likely in part under his own supervision. 
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One need not take such utterances of a disgruntled author at 
their face value. They nevertheless contained a kernel of truth. 
His greatest popular shortcoming, of course, unavowed and per¬ 
haps unbeknown to himself, was his undramatic and artless 
presentation, bordering on dullness. 

This was, indeed, the import of the criticism voiced by Ludwig 
Philippson. When Philippson wrote that Herzfeld was the first 
Jew to undertake a thorough, critical investigation of this period, 
but that he had generally pursued “more the critical elucidation 
of specialties” and did not possess “the gift of reproducing for 
us the past as a living entity with its personalities appearing 
in well-delineated sketches,” 73 Philippson did not merely object, 
as Herzfeld thought, to extreme concentration on exegetical 
detail. Herzfeld’s works resembled, indeed, collections of dis¬ 
jointed studies rather than consecutive narratives. That Philipp¬ 
son also had in mind the absence of extensive biographical char¬ 
acterizations such as adorned, for example, Graetz’s history need 
not be considered today an equally grave shortcoming. We have 
long drifted away from the anecdotal, biographical type of histor¬ 
iography which, it may readily be admitted, helped effectively 
to dramatize Jewish history before the public. 

Perhaps the most balanced criticism of Herzfeld’s work stems 
from Jost. Though a personal friend and fellow reformer — 
they both collaborated at the three rabbinical assemblies — the 
founder of modern Jewish historiography was not blind to Herz¬ 
feld’s faults, but neither did he maliciously magnify them. 
He wrote in his review of the second volume of Herzfeld’s 
History : 

The present continuation [of Vol. I] is the result of excellent 
research, able circumspection and genuine love for truth .... 
The author treats of an exceedingly complicated subject 
with rare calm and prudence. He dissolves the sources into 
their tiniest particles, gives us a very complete, often highly 
circumstantial account of all his findings and keeps him¬ 
self free of all preconceived notions and imitation .... 
Every one familiar with the enormous difficulties involved 
. . . will be grateful to Mr. Herzfeld for his courage in pur 

»AZdJ , XVIII (1854), 393, 596. 


Uriivfirslty of Southern California Library 
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suing these researches and his refusal to be deterred by 
the numerous obstacles. 74 

An anonymous reviewer in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, however, 
though admitting the author’s industry and familiarity with the 
sources, sharply attacked Herzfeld’s alleged “superior contempt 
for tradition” and particularly objected to the use of the divine 
name, Jawe by a provincial rabbi. 75 Even a Steinschneider had 
no word of comment on the Handelsgeschichte, while in regard 
to the Metrologische Voruntersuchungen he merely offered a 
caustic observation on its publication as a first instalment of a 
larger monograph rather than as a reprint from the Jahrbuch . ?6 

No less prejudiced was the bulk of Christian criticism. Heng- 
stenberg’s Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung spoke in generally favorable 
terms, but remarked that “this work demonstrates anew the 
fact that the enlightenment of modern Judaism by no means 
pave for Christianity the way to the Jewish people.” 77 Ewald 
was downright abusive. Among other gems of literary criticism 

74 Israelitischer Volkslehrer, V (1855), 300 ff. 

MGWJ, V (1856) 233-34. This anonymous review is so typical of the 
relation of certain conservative circles to Herzfeld that it deserves to be quoted 
here in a few significant excerpts: “Die nicht nur schonungslose, sondern vor- 
nehme Verachtung gegen Tradition und frtihe Angabe zur Schau tragende, 
sich selbst iiberschatzende Kritik des Verfassers muss umso tiefer verletzen, 
als er auf der anderen Seite manchem Neuern, der noch sprechen kann (die 
Todten schweigen) unbedingt folgt [a reference to Ewald]. . . . So ist im Munde 
eines Landesrabbiners das ‘Jawe’ nicht nur anstossig, sondern auch unwiirdig 
.... Eine ausfuhrliche Kritik wurde bei dem Reichthume des von H. Gebo- 
tenen ein besonderes Werk erfordern; wir hoffen jedoch zu ofteren Malen auf 
diese Schrift zuriickziikommen.” Attitude and tone, as well as the concluding 
passage seems to point to Frankel, the editor, to whom, indeed, Brann, 
MGWJ, XLV (1901), 345, ascribes the authorship of this unbridled attack. 
For Herzfeld’s dignified reply, cf. his Geschichte III, pp. v ff. 

76 Hebrdische Bibliographic, XIX, (1879), 7; VI (1863), 130. With reference 
to this “Lieferung I” being but a reprint from the Jahrbuch filr die Geschichte 
der Juden, III, Steinschneider wrote: “Wohl so bezeichnet wegen des unver- 
anderten Sonderabdmcks , in welchem freilich das Verhaltnis zum Jahrbuch 
mit keiner Silbe verraten ist, als ob dergleichen in keine der Rubriken von 
Sittlichkeit und Frommigkeit gehorte, welche zu lehren des Verfassers Beruf 
ist.” 

77 Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung (in Appendix, Theolog. Literaturblatt) of Sept. 5, 
1855. 
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his review included a condemnation of HerzfelcTs work for 
“clearly showing how much contemporary Judaism is permeated 
not only by an ungrateful and malicious, but also in general by 
a gloomy and mean state of mind.” He wanted also “therewith 
once and for all kindly to advise contemporary Jews of all 
vshades that, if they accept Christian scholarship, they should 
also accept the Christian, i.e. a sublime and noble spirit.” 78 
These theologically prejudiced criticisms were surpassed in liter¬ 
ary venom during the period of rising modern antisemitism in 
the turbulent 1870’s. When, shortly before his death, Herzfeld 
published a philological treatise on the etymology of Hebrew 
roots 79 a southern German scholar (E. N.) published a scurrilous 
review in the influential Literarisches Centralblatt. 80 He not only 
denied Herzfeld s knowledge of Semitic languages and even of 
Hebrew, but declared the volume to be “a symptom of that wide¬ 
spread Semitic insolence which does not hesitate to throw the 
most inferior products on the book market with a magnificent 
gesture.” 

Herzfeld thus experienced the usual frustrations of a Jewish 
apologist, but he also had the satisfaction of learning that the 

78 Ewald in his Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft, VI (1853-54), 145 f. 
Cf. also Herzfeld’s reply in his Preface to Geschichte, III. 

79 Einblicke in das Sprachliche der semitisclien Urzeit betreffend die Entstchungs- 
weise der meisten hebraischen Wortstdmme , Hanover, 1883. Cf. ibid., pp. 15 f. 
for Herzfeld’s keen characterization of his main predecessors, Gesenius and 
Fiirst. 

80 1884, No. 3, pp. 88 f.: “. . . Der Kundige hat an diesen Proben genug und 
der Ref. konnte hiermit schliessen, wenn dieses Buch nur fur sich stande und 
nicht Symptom einer allgemeinen Erscheinung ware, namlich einerseits jener 
weit verbreiteten semitischen Unverfrorenheit, die sich nicht scheut, das 
elendste Zeug grossartig auf den Biichermarkt zu werfen, und jener ebenso 
weit verbreiteten Nachgiebigkeit von Seite unserer Universitaten andrerseits, 
die durch Verleihung des Doctortitels an so manchen vom Osten stammenden 
judischen Jtingling sich fur derartige Dinge mit verantwortlich machen und 
an dieser semitischen Selbstuberhebung zum grossen Teil mit schuld sind.” 
Herzfeld again replied with great dignity. Cf. AZdJ, XLVIII (1884), 152. 
According to Herzfeld a friend of his inquired from the editor of the Central - 
blatt , whether a reply would be accepted by the journal. The editor’s answer 
was not only negative, but couched “in terms which were no less antisemitic 
than the review itself.” 
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greatest German historian of antiquity, Theodor Mommsen, con¬ 
sidered him “the foremost and most reliable of all Jewish his¬ 
torians.” 81 Although somewhat harsh on Herzfeld’s Jewish 
confreres, this judgment may well serve as a memento of the 
pioneering services rendered by one of the outstanding leaders 
of the much-neglected second generation among the nineteenth- 
century modern Jewish scholars. 


Sl Quoted, without a source, by Karpeles in Handelsgeschichte, p. xx. 


THE DATE OF FOURTH MACCABEES 
By Elias J. Bickerman 


The so called Fourth Book of Maccabees is a lecture on the 
power of Reason, guided by Torah, over the weakness of flesh. 1 
To illustrate the thesis, the writer uses the martyrdom of the 
wise Eleazar, and an unnamed mother with her seven sons, 
who were tortured and put to death by Antiochus Epiphanes 
because they had refused to forsake the commandments of the 
Torah. Among the legends of the Jews, to which Louis Ginzberg 
has dedicated so important a part of his scholarly work, none, 
perhaps, had a more extraordinary destiny than this story of the 
Maccabean martyrs. 

It was invented or, at least, embellished by a certain Jason of 
Cyrene who about 125 B. C. E. wrote a history of the first 
generation of the Hasmoneans. 13 After the fashion of Greek his¬ 
toriography of his time, he produced a work which endeavoured, 
like a tragedy, to strike the reader with astonishment or with 
terror. Accordingly, historians emulated each other in painting 
scenes of misery and horror to force the reader to feel the suffer¬ 
ings related by the writer. Jason followed the pattern and adorned 
his history with a minute description of horrible tortures suffered 

1 The latest commentary on the book is by A. Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrieme 
Livrc des Machabees (1939). Good English translations by C. W. Emmet (1918) 
and (with notes) by R. B. Townshend, in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament II (1913). The Greek text is accessible in H. B. Sweete’s and A. 
Rahlfs’ editions of the Septuagint. An Old Latin adaptation (from the end of 
the IV c.) is published by H. Doerrie, Abhandl. Goetting. Gesellsch. der Wis- 
sensch. 1938, no. 22. A summary but good exposition of the subject may be 
found in J. Heinemann’s article s. v. in the Real-Encycl. fur Altertumswiss 
XIV, 800. 

Ia Cf. Annuaire de Vlnstitut de Pkilologie et de Histoire Orientates et Slaves 
(Universite Libre de Bruxelles) v. VII, 36. 
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by Eleazar and his consorts during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and with fierce and wise answers given by the martyrs 
to the tyrannic king. 2 

The literary success of this narrative surpassed, probably, 
even the hopes of the author. Owing to the story of the martyrs, 
Second Maccabees, an epitome of Jason s work, gained immortal¬ 
ity and saved from oblivion, by attraction, the other Books of 
Maccabees. The Church received and preserved these books, 
says Augustinus, 3 “on account of the extreme and wonderful 
suffering” of the martyrs told herein. Both the legitimate off¬ 
springs and the heirs of Hellenistic Judaism, the Catholic Church 
and the Pharisaic Synagogue, alike delighted in the legend. In the 
Rabbinic milieu the story was transferred to victims of Hadrian’s 
persecution. 4 The Church transformed the IVIaccabean martyrs 
into Christian saints who had suffered for Christ before Christ 
came to the flesh. 5 The memory of the martyrs was praised many 
centuries later in the synagogues of remote Bochara, 6 and, as the 
supreme triumph for a writer, the creation of Jason became 
clothed with a body: in Antioch, in Constantinople, in Rome, 
in Cologne there were to be seen the relics of the Maccabean 
martyrs. 7 

2 II Macc. 6-7. 

3 August, de civ. Dei XVIII, 36. 

4 Gittin 57b. Cf. J. Freudenthal, Die Flavius Josephus heigelegte Schrift iiber 
die Herrsckaft der Venunft, 1869, 84; W. Bacher, in Jahrbuch fur jiidische 
Geschichte und Litteratur 1901, 70; M. Gaster, The Exempla of the Rabbis 
(1924), p. 196, no. 57. Cf. Isr. Levy, REJ, IV, 1907, 138; H. Dome, 
Abhandl. Goettinger Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft 1938, no. 22, p. 9. On 
“Abraham’s bosom” (IV Macc. 13, 17) cf. S. Lieberman, Annuaire (see 
n. la) VII, 444. Cf. Acta Mariani et Jacobi . 13, 1 (in R. Knopf, Ausgew. 
Maertyrerakten)'. Machabaico gaudio Mariani mater exultans. The author of 
Barlaam and Ioasaph , quoting (ch. 23) IV Macc., regards the Maccabean 
martyrs as the crown and model of martyrdom (Johann. Damasc. in Patrol. 
Gr. XCVI, 203) The proposed identification of “Taxo” in the “Assumption 
of Moses” with Eleazar is without foundation. Cf. C. C. Torrey, JBL, 1943, 4. 

3 See Nic. Serarius. In . . . Machaleos commentarius (1610) ad II Macc. 6, 
Acta Sanclor. August. I, ad 1 Aug. 

6 W. Bacher, 1. c. 83. 

7 See Cardinal’s Ramoplla study in the Revue de VArt Chretien 1899 and 
1900. Cf. J. Obermann, JBL . 1937, 250. I shall return to the subject. 
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The first Christian and Talmudic mentions of the legend belong 
to the Illth cent., four hundred years, at least, after the publica¬ 
tion of the work of Jason. But between Jason and Origenes the 
story was recounted in Fourth Maccabees. 73 Eleazar, only a 
distinguished “student of the Scripture” in II Macc. (6, 18), 
became in IV Macc. (5, 4) a priest and a “jurisconsult”, known, 
too, for his skill in philosophy. 8 The heroic mother whose end is 
simply mentioned in II Macc. (7, 41), in IV Macc. (17, 1) puts 
herself an end to her life in order that no one should touch her 
body. The Martyrdom of Eleazar, not connected in II Macc. 
with that of seven youths, forms in IV Macc. (8, 1) only the first 
part of a common trial. Eleazar became here the “protomartyr”. 9 
In IV Macc. the words of the martyrs are developed into long 
harangues and receive a stoic coloring. Their sufferings are 
presented as a vicarious expiation for the sins of the people, 
while their reward is to know that the men dying for God, live 
unto God. (16, 25) 

Remodeled as to its leading ideas according to the currents of 
a new period, the story of the martyrs became the main subject 
of IV Macc. Written in the choicest “Asianic” Greek of the 
period, 10 IV Macc., answered, too, to the new stylistic taste. 
Its plan follows the rules of the Greek rhetoric. 11 The gruesome 
delineation of “the earthquake of the tortures” (17, 3) borne 
unshaken by the martyrs is hardly surpassed even by the writers 

T d Cf. H. W. Surkau, Martyrien in jiidisch. und chris‘1. Literatur (1938), 9. 
But his hypothesis (p. 29) that II and IV Macc. independently draw upon a 
popular tradition about the martyrs is, of course, without foundation. IV 
Macc. copies II Macc. 

8 The change from ypappaTevs (II Macc. 6. 18) to vo/ukos (IV Macc. 5, 4) 
is noteworthy. Under the Roman Empire the Jews styled their men learned 
in the Torah with the term used in Greek for Roman jurists. Neither Philo 
nor Josephus use the term grammateus for the Jewish sages. Cf. J. Jeremias, 
in G. Kittel’s Theolog. Woerterbuch I, 740. 

9 Gregor. Nazian. Orat. XV ( Patr . Graec. XXXV, 913). Eleazar appears 
here as the teacher and spiritual father of the seven brothers. On the other 
hand, the Jewish development of the tale completely drops the figure of 
Eleazar. 

10 Ed. Norden. Antike Kunstprosa I, 418. 

11 Freudenthal, 1. c. 19. 
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of Christian martyrologies. It is quite natural to emphasize 
that even the tormentors have been impressed by the courage 
of the victims (1, 11), but IV Macc. (17, 23) tells us that Antio- 
chus held up the virtue of the martyrs to his own soldiers as an 
example and so overcame his foes. A touch which scored a point 
for the story with every contemporaneous reader educated in 
rhetoric and taking pleasure in declamations. 

Unfortunately, the date of this influential book still remains 
uncertain and disputed. On general grounds of style and matter 
it has been assigned to almost every generation between Pompey 
and Hadrian. 12 But to begin with, we may dispose of both ends 
of the computation. Every unprejudiced reader of IV Macc. 
cannot but be impressed by the fact that the Temple and its 
service are regarded as existent in the book. 13 On the other hand, 
Louis Robert has shown that the term OprjaKeia (“religion”) 
was never used in the Hellenistic age but became modish from 
Augustus onward. Accordingly, as he pointed out, 14 Fourth 
Maccabees (as well as the Wisdom of Solomon) using the word 
(IV Macc. 5, 7 and 12) could not be written before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Can we narrow the indicated termini inter quos for the composi¬ 
tion of IV Macc.? It seems, a passage in the book may serve 
for this purpose. 

Second Maccabees tells of the attempt of Heliodorus, a min¬ 
ister of Seleucus IV, to take possession of the Temple treasures. 
IV Macc. recounts the episode. But in order to simplify the 
narrative and to render it clearer to the reader, the writer re¬ 
places Heliodorus, according to the conditions of the Roman 
imperial administration, by Apollonius, governor of Syria, who 
plays a secondary role in II Macc. Here (II Macc. 3, 5), Apollon¬ 
ius is styled “strategos of Coelesyria and Phoenicia”, which 
was his rightful title in the Seleucid administration. But in IV 

13 See A. Dupont-Sommer, Le Quatrieme Livre des Machabees (1939) 
75. 

13 See, e. g. IV Macc. 4, 20; 14, 9. Cf. J. Heinemann, Real-Encycl. fur 
Altertumswiss. XIV, 802. 

m L. Robert, Etudes epigraphiqiies et philologiques (1938) 234. 
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Macc. (4, 9) he is styled strategos of *‘Syria, Phoenicia and 
Cilicia”. Why this change? 

It often happens that an author changes an antiquated title 
found in his source in order to modernize the narration and to 
make it clearer to the reader. For instance, in the Book of Esra 
a message is said to have been sent to the King Artaxerxes of 
Persia by his “slaves” (that is agents)'in the province “beyond 
the river.” A Greek adaptation of the biblical text styles the 
senders of the letter “judges” and substitutes the antiquated and 
no more understable name of the province Syria by the current 
one: “Coele Syria and Phoenicia.” But when Josephus Flavius 
had to retell the same events, the name “Coele Syria and Phoeni¬ 
cia” became itself antiquated and misleading. Accordingly, he re¬ 
placed it by the term “Syria and Phoenicia” which was the 
official name of the Roman province of Syria. 15 Accordingly, 
we may take for granted that when the writer of IV Macc. uses 
the term “Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia” to designate the province 
of Apollonius, he employs the official nomenclature of his own 
time. 

There are some indications that Cilicia was really joint with 
Syria for some time in the 1st. century. Firstly, there is an 
inscription making mention of the common festival given in 
Antioch in the name of “Syria, Cilicia, Phoenicia”. 16 Then, 
three literary passages mention the union. 

In Galatians, Apostle Paul tells us how after his first visit to 
Jerusalem, he went “to the regions of Syria and Cilicia”. 17 The 

15 Esdr. 4, 5; LXX I Esdr. 2, 13; Jos. Antt. XI, 22. I shall deal with the 
term “Coele-Syria” elsewhere. 

16 Inscr. Graecae XIV, 746. The inscription is from 86 A. D. and the games 
referred to occurred under Domitian, but the festival preserved its obsolete 
name. 

17 Galat. XX 1 , 21 : ra/cXtjuara rrjs 2uptas /cat KtXt/ctas Cf. Act. Apost. 
15, 41: Paul diijpx^TO 8k tyjv Xvplav /cat KtXt/ctay Cf. W. M. Ramsay, 
Historical Commentary on St. Pauls Epistle to the Galatians (1902) 277. I 
accept the reading of Cod. Sinait. The other Uncials insert a second article 
before “Cilicia” and this variant is generally accepted by the editors and 
commentators. The reading of Sin. although corrected by a contemporary 
revisor (on this corrector “A” cf. H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes 
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expression shows that both countries formed at this date a 
double province. The date is about 35-40 C. E. 18 

In the same manner, a Roman agricultural writer, Columella, 
who was in Syria about 36 C. E. as officer, 19 says that he has seen 
a certain plant (the sesame) sown in June and July “in some 
regions of Syria and Cilicia”. 20 

A dozen years later, the Christian community of Jerusalem 
sent a letter to the brothers “in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia”. 21 
The address implies that Antioch, the capital of Syria was, also, 
the capital of Cilicia. 

The title given in IV Macc. to Apollodorus answers, as we 
have seen, to an administrative situation existing in the Roman 
East under Tiberius and Claudius. To date IV Macc. we have 
now to define the period during which Cilicia was united with 
Syria. 

A still prevailing hypothesis, advanced by Baronius (1582) 
places the union under Augustus (27 B. C. E.). It is generally 

and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, 1938, 40) is not due to a clerical error, 
but presents really a variant, as it appears, too, in the most valuable 
Minuscule 33. Between two readings, I choose the lectio difficilior , which 
was, of course, corrected by every later revisor who did not and could not 
know of the temporary union between Cilicia and Syria. That explains the 
universal acceptation of the reading with both articles, a phenomen which 
seems to puzzle some commentators (see e. g. E. D. Burton ad. 1. in 
Internal. Critical Commentary). 

18 A. v. Harnack, Mission and Aushreitung des Christentums 4th ed. 1924, 
p. 553; F. Prat, in Dictionn. de la Bible, Snppl. I, 1287; K. Lake, in The Begin¬ 
nings of Christianity V (1933), 473; C. J. Cadoux, JBL. 1937, 188; J. Knox> 
JBL. 1939, 23. 

19 C. Cichorius, Romische Studien (1922) 418. 

20 Columella II, 10, 16: sed hoc idem semen Ciliciae Syriaeque regionibus ipse 
vidi mense Iunio hdioque conseri. Cf. on the other hand XI, 2, 56: quibusdam 
regionibus sicut in Cilicia et Pamphylia. Plin. Natur. Hist. XVIII, 122: faba. . 
nascitur et in Syria Ciliciaeque. For the term regio cf. T. R. S. Broughton, in 
Quantulacumque , present, to K. Lake (1937) 134. 

21 Act. Apost. 15, 23: rots Kara rrjv ’A vnoxCtav Kal £vpiav /cat KtXt/cta^ 
adeXpols. 

Cf. Act. Apost. 11, 19, among the Christians driven from Jerusalem, “some 
men of Cyprus and Cyrene” came to Antioch, etc. At this date both countries 
were united under the same governor. 
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held, too, that the provinces were again separated by Vespasian, 
in 72 C.E. 22 But new finds have shown, firstly, that there is no 
evidence that in the reign of Augustus Cilicia did belong to 
Syria 23 and, secondly, that it was already separated from Syria 
under Nero. 24 

It seems that two passages in Tacitus may allow us to ascer¬ 
tain the chronology. In 18 C. E. the Parthian king asked that 
Vonones, a pretendent who had taken refuge in Antioch, “might 
not be kept in Syria”. Accordingly Vonones was removed to 
Soli, a Cilician town. Tacitus adds that the measure was taken 
with intention to offend Piso, governor of Syria and friend of 
Vonones. Consequently, Soli, and therefore Cilicia, was in 18 
C. E. still beyond the jurisdiction of governor of Syria. 25 

On the other hand, when, early in 55 C. E., Q. Ummidius 
Quadratus, the imperial representative 11 in Syria ”, was ordered 
to transfer half of his troops to Corbulo, who was charged with 
the conduct of the war against the Parthians, the governor, 
fearing a loss of prestige, transported the troops to Aegae, a 
Cilician town, lest Corbulo entering Syria would draw all eyes on 
himself. 26 Accordingly, in 55 C. E. Aegae, and therefore Cilicia, 
was no more a part of the province Syria. 

For some historical reasons, I am inclined to think that Cilicia 


22 Cf. e. g. J. G. C. Anderson in Cambr. Anc. Hist. X, 279 and J. Keil, ib 
XI, 602. 

23 The last author who has treated the subject, and who follows the opinio 
communis, says: the state of Cilicia Pedias under the early Principate is 
nowhere expressly stated” (R. Syme, in Anatolian Studies presented to W. H. 
Buckler , 1939, 326). Cf. T. R. S. Broughton, Amer. Journ. of Phil. 1933, 141; 
R. Syme, Klio, 1934, 134. I shall return to the problem in the paper announced 
above n. 15. 

24 W. M. Calder, Journ. Roman Stud. 1912, 99. Cf. YV. E. Gwatkin, Cappa¬ 
docia ( Univ. of Missouri Stud . V, 1930, no. 4), 50 and J. G. C. Anderson, Class. 
Rev. 1931, 191. To the period after Nero must belong the inscription in H. 
Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel. 5197 

25 Tac. Ann. II, 58. The passage is explained by Lily R. Taylor, Amer 
Journ. of Phil. 1933, 125. 

26 Tacit. Annal. XIII, 8. Cf. ib. XIV, 26 and Gwatkin (n. 24). p. 51. Quad¬ 
ratus is styled as legatus of Nero in Syria. H. Dessau, Inscr. Latinae Select. 
I, 927. 
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was joined with Syria between 20-54 C. E. 27 In any case, the 
quoted passages of Tacitus place the composition of IV Macc. 
between 18 and 55 C. E., that is about 35 C. E. with a scope of 
fifteen years or so in either direction. 273 Fourth Maccabees is 
contemporaneous with the last writings of Philo and the first 
letters of Paul who perhaps was influenced 28 by the story of the 
Maccabean martyrs as told in this new best-seller. 


21 I shall develop my argumentation in the paper announced n. 15. 

27 a The absence of any allusion to the persecution of Caligula suggests the 
date before 38 C. E., that is in the twenties or thirties. 

38 A. Deissman, Paul , (1926), 95, n. 9. 


CIVIL BONDAGE IN JEWISH AND 
ROMAN LAW 

By Boaz Cohen 

While the ancient Romans were cognizant of the fact that 
parallels to some of their legal institutions existed among the 
laws of other peoples, yet they were rarely impelled to take 
note of them, if one may conclude from the scant allusions to 
them in their extant juridical writings. The references by Gaius 
to the analogy to the patria potestas among the Galatians, and 
to the laws of guardianship among the Bithynians (Institutes 
I. 55, 193) are dismissed by some scholars as a gloss. 1 The Jews, 
because of their exalted conception of the origin of their law, 
had even less occasion to pay attention to correspondences or 
contrasts between their statutes and enactments and those of 
their neighbors. Nevertheless, instances of such comparisons 
are preserved in the old sources. The Mishnah (Sanhedrin 
VI 1.3) speaks explicitly of the resemblance between Jewish 
and Roman methods of beheading criminals. 2 Some Palestinian 
Amoraim remarked on the divergence between Jewish and 
Roman rules on sale in connection with their interpretation 

1 Cf. F. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law , Oxford 1936, p. 33 note 5, R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the Papyri , New 
York, pp 97-98, E. Volterra, Diritto Romano e Diritto Orientali, Bologna 1937, 
p. 136, but cf. also Muirhead, Historical Introduction to the Private Law of 
Rome , London 1916, p. 25 note 13, and S. Perozzi, Istiluzioni di Diritto 
Romano I, Rome 1928, p. 510 note 1. 

2 Cf. Ulpian D. 48.19.8.1 Vita adimitur, ut puta si damnatur aliquis, ut 
gladio in eum animadvertitur, sed animadverti gladio oportet, non securi 
vel telo fusti vel laqueo vel quo alio modo. For the use of animadvertere in 
connection with a death sentence cf. Mommsen, Strafrecht, p. 911. Other 
references to the Roman practice are cited by Strack, S mhedrin-Makkoth, 
Leipzig 1910, pp. 23-24, Krauss, Mishnah Sa ihedrin-MakkotJi (ed. Beer), 
Giessen 1933, pp. 213-214, and Lieberman, J.Q.R. N.S. XXXV, 1944, p. 37 
note 243. 
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of the law concerning the first born of an animal purchased by 
a Jew from a Gentile (Bekorot 13a). However, it is only in 
modern times, that more determined efforts were made to ex¬ 
plore the relations between Jewish and Roman law, as a con¬ 
sequence of a growing sense of the significance of the study of 
comparative law. 3 

In the present essay, we mean to discuss only those aspects 
of the institution of civil bondage among the Jews and the 
Romans, which are instructive either for their resemblances 
or their contrasts. To forestall misapprehension, may I indicate, 
at the very inception of this study, the special sense in which 
bondage is used here in opposition to slavery. A bondman is 
a legal person capable of rights and obligations but bound by 
law to render service to another, whereas a slave is the absolute 
property of the master, possessed as chattel, or owned as a 
thing. 

Bondage may subsist under many forms, 4 the chief difference 
between slavery, pure and proper, and bondage, consists in the 
status, treatment, and duration of service. Slavery and bondage 
are found in many legal systems, 5 and have even existed side by 
side from time immemorial. When serfdom was first established 
in the feudal era, the two types of servitude co-existed in every 
part of Europe, although subsequently bondage was the only 
type of servitude known, until negro chattel slavery was intro¬ 
duced in the sixteenth century. Under the English law the 
villein was a legal person possessing certain legal rights, no 
matter what the services were that he rendered. In the American 
colonies too, the white persons who were subjected to involuntary 
service for years also possessed legal rights and were distinct 
from slaves. 

3 Cf. Boaz Cohen, The Relationship of Jewish to Roman Law J.Q.R. N.S. 
XXXIV (1944) 267-280, 409-424, and Volterra, Diritto Romano , p. 17 et 
seq., p. 255 et seq. 

a Cf. also index s. v. Bondage and Slavery in Rostovtzeff, Social and Econ¬ 
omic History of the Hellenistic World, Oxford 1941. 

s In many Greek states a form of bondage existed which was sharply dis¬ 
tinguished in law from domestic slavery, cf. G. R. Morrow, Plato's Law of 
Slavery in its Relation to Greek Law, Urbana 1933 p. 19 ff. 
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In the ancient Hebrew polity, the difference between slavery 
and bondage was clearly established. For foreigners only could 
be pressed into service as slaves (Lev. 25:46), whereas Hebrews 
were held as bondmen (Lev. 25:39 et seq.). Similarly, in the 
Roman legal system, slavery was marked off from bondage. 
According to the Roman conception, slavery was an institution 
of jus Gentium (Gaius, Institutes I. 52) whereas bondage was 
derived from the ancient jus civile. The notion that slavery 
was a Jus Gentium would have been repudiated by Resh Lakish 
who espoused the view that Gentiles were interdicted from 
holding slaves by Scriptural Law. 6 The rabbis, who drew a 
sharp distinction between a Hebrew bondman and a foreign slave 
were astonished that the Pentateuch designated the former also 
by the term “Dy. As we read in the Mekilta : 7 UNIpn IN “ny 
nay in tap rrnnn ima ^y nay nay mpn o ]vra uwb nay. 

Similarly, the type of Roman bondman, who was described 
as a person in mancipio , was frequently referred to by Gaius 
as being in servi loco . 8 There was a controversy among the 
Tannaim whether a proselyte could be admitted to the status 
of a bondman on the same terms as a Hebrew. 9 Among the 
Romans ordinarily only a Roman citizen was capable of becoming 
a bondman but a Roman historian reports that in the 6th cen¬ 
tury A. U. C. the Latins were accustomed to give their children 
to Roman citizens in mancipium in order to become cives romani 

6 Cf. Lev. 25:45 now “ny upn one which he interpreted to mean cmp on nVi 
nro nr which was further elaborated to signify ism 1 ? nro nr amp an n 1 ?! (Git 38a). 
Cf. also Esther Rabbah nn’ns 3. 

7 Ed. Lauterbach III, 4, cf. also the judicious remarks on this passage by 
Prof. Lieberman in idd nnp XII. 63-64. 

8 Cf. Cuq, Manuel des Institutions Juridiques des Romains, Paris 1917, p. 84 
note 3, and P. Bonfante, Cor so di Diritto Romano , I, Rome 1925, p. 137 note 5. 

9 Cf. Mekilta ed. Horovitz, p. 248, ed. Friedmann, f. 75a and B. M. 71a. 
According to the Tannaim, a hermaphrodite could not become a bondman 
cf. T. Bik. II, 7. In Roman law, the rules concerning the hermaphrodite are 
extremely scanty. As a general principle the hermaphrodite was considered 
to be male or female, in accordance with the sex that predominated in it 
(Digest 1, 5.10). This test was applied with respect to his.qualifications to 
testify in case of a will (Digest 20, 5.15.1), and his power to appoint a post¬ 
humous heir (Digest 28, 2.6.2). 
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when they were liberated . 10 Consequently esse in mancipio was 
not only a Roman rule but also a Latin privilege. 

In Jewish law, no Jew could ever be reduced to a mere slave, 
no matter how long his tenure 11 and no matter what crimes he 
committed , 12 whereas among the Romans a citizen could become 
a slave not only as a result of being captured but also for violating 
certain laws , 13 in which case he would have to be sold abroad . 14 
In Roman jurisprudence the slave was denominated servus , 1S 
whereas persons who were held in civil bondage had no partic¬ 
ular designation . 16 

In early Roman law, the commission of a theft, insolvency in 
debt, and the entrance into the status of esse in mancipio 
created the condition of civil bondage. Thus in the XII Tables 17 
we read “But in the case of all the thieves caught in the act, 
the Board of Ten ordained that, if they were bondmen, they 


10 Liberos suos quibusquibus Romanis in earn condicionem ut manumit- 
terentur mancipio dabant libertinique cives essent, Livy 41.8.10, cf. also 
Schmidt, Das Hauskind in Mancipio , Leipzig 1879, p. 3 and Kniep, Gai Insti- 
tutionum Commentarius I Jena 1911, p. 187. 

11 According to Ex. 22:6 the yxu my was to serve his master forever but 
the later authorities understood the verse to refer to the Jubilee. Cf. M. Kid. 
I. 2 and Josephus Ant. 4, 8, 28. In Egypt, various forms of bondage were trans¬ 
formed by certain private transactions into regular slavery, cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Social and Economic History, vol. Ill, p. 1394, note 119. 

12 In later, times a question was asked whether a Jew, who bought a Jewish 
captive, could sell him to some one else as a Gentile slave, cf. Responsa of 
Duran yawn II. 27 and Samuel Gaon on®* q’Bspd Salonica 1733 no. 50. 

Cf. Buckland, Roman Law of Slavery, Cambridge 1908, p. 401 ff.; for the 
sale into slavery in Greek law as a punishment for certain offenses, cf. G. R. 
Morrow, Plato's Law of Slavery , p. 23 note 21. 

*4 Whether a Roman citizen could be sold as a slave in Rome in ancient 
times is a moot point, cf. Buckland, Textbook of Roman Law, Cambridge 
1932, p. 620, note 4, J. Ellul, £tude sur VEvolution et la nature Juridique du 
Mancipium , Bordeaux 1936, p. 91, and Levy-Bruhl, Quelques Problemes du 
tres ancien Droit Romain , Paris 1934, p. 21 ff. and Roby, Roman Private Law , 
Cambridge, 1902, vol. II, 428, note 2. 

15 For the nomenclature concerning slaves, cf. Buckland, Slavery, pp. 8-9. 

16 Cuq, Manuel , p. 84 note 3. 

7 in this essay, the Loeb classics edition of the 12 tables edited by Warming- 
ton is always used. Prof. Adolph Berger in his lengthy article s. v. Tabula 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie published in 1932 gives a thorough 
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should be flogged and adjudged to the person against whom the 
theft had been committed, provided the malefactors had com¬ 
mitted it by day and had not defended themselves with a 
weapon.” 18 It is not quite clear whether the thief became a 
slave in some manner or was in the position of an adiucatus 
who had been seized by a creditor by manus iniectio. 

In ancient Hebrew sources we find that a convicted thief 
who did not have the means to make restitution, was sold into 
bondage (Ex. 22:2). In connection with this law, Josephus 19 
writes “Let him who has stolen cattle pay fourfold, and fivefold 
for an ox. If he is too poor to pay the fine 20 imposed upon him, 
let him be a servant to whom he was adjudged to pay.” Since 
neither Scriptures nor the rabbis give the slightest hint that the 
thief is to be delivered to the victim of his crime, it is very 
plausible that Josephus is interpreting Jewish law in order to 
bring it into harmony with the Roman rule just cited. The 
statement of Josephus that the thief is to be sold, if he cannot 
pay the fine, is at variance with the Halakah which declared 
N 1 ?! lrmaa. Again Josephus 21 observes that King Herod’s 
enactment that housebreakers 22 ( roixoopvxot ) be ejected out 

analysis of the various rules in the Twelve Tables with full citations to the 
latest literature on the subject. 

18 VIII. 14, p. 485. Ex ceteris autem manifestis furibus liberos verberari 
addicique iusserunt ei cui furtum factum est si modo id luci fecissent neque 
se telo defendissent, cf. also Gaius, Institutes III. 189, Ellul, lltude sur Man - 
cipium , p. 70. 

x » Ant 4.8.27. 

20 Kid. 18a, cf. also Weyl, Die jiidischen Strafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus , 
Berlin 1900, p. 121 note 16. Philo, however, agrees with Josephus on this 
point, cf. Spec. Leg. IV (Heineman’s translation II. 249). 

21 Ant. 16.1.1 cf. also Olitzki, Der juedische Sklave nach Josephus und der 
Halachah , Magazin fur die Wissenschoft des Judentums VI 1889, p. 75. 

22 Cf. Gulak, un^p idd, Tel Aviv 1937, p. 132-135. The term tolx&PVX°s 
while it appears in Plato’s Laws 83 le does not seem to be used in the papyri 
since it is not recorded by Preisigke in his Worterbuch or Taubenschlag in 
his Greco-Roman Law. Cf. Bonner and Smith, The Administration of Justice 
fro7n Homer to Aristotle , Chicago, 1908, II 285. According to the Syrian 
Roman Law-book, a house-breaker is liable to one of three punishments, 
death, exile, or payment of damages, according to what he deserves; cf. Bruns 
and Sachau, Syrisch-Roemisches Rechtsbuch, Leipzig, 1880 (Arahir version 
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of his kingdom and sold as slaves to foreigners is not in con¬ 
sonance with Jewish law which ordained “that the thief shall 
restore fourfold (tKekevov yap oi vopoi T€TpaT\acnov nara- 
fiaXeiv rov K\eirTr\v) and that if he have not so much, he 
shall be sold indeed, but not to foreigners, nor so that he 
remain in perpetual slavery, for he must be released after six 
years.” 

It seems very probable that Herod, in his vigorous attempt 
to put a halt to the wave of burglary which overran the country, 
was partly inspired by a Roman rule pertaining to housebreakers, 
which read as follows. 23 “Various punishments are meted out 
to burglars, for the more atrocious ones who break in at night 
are usually cudgelled and sent to the mines whereas those who 
break in by day, are condemned, after being clubbed, either to 
perpetual labor, or for a specified period of time.” Herod went 
further than the Roman law when he enacted that burglars 24 
be sold into foreign slavery, which was the old Roman rule 
concerning insolvent debtors. Quite odd is Josephus’ remark 
that thieves must make fourfold compensation, and in case of 
default they are to’be sold as Jewish bondmen. For no Jewish 
law exists which requires a thief to pay fourfold damages, except 
in the case of the theft of sheep. In this instance too, we are 
inclined to believe that Josephus was offering his own interpre¬ 
tation of the Scriptures. For Josephus undoubtedly noticed 

Lex. 123), p. 93 and 113. Cf. also Partsch, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, 
vol. 28, (1907), pp. 426-427, who refers also to Philo. 

a 3 Digest 47.18.2, “Inter effractores varie animadvertitur atrociores enim 
sunt nocturni effractores, et ideo hi fustibus caesi in metallum dari solent 
diurni vero effractores post fustium castigationem in opus perpetuum vel 
temporarium dandi sunt.” Cf. also Collatio , VII. 4.1. For rabbinic acquaint¬ 
ance with Damnatio in metallum , cf. Krauss, Lehnwoerter , II, p. 332 sv. 
p’rtOD; for references in the papyri, cf. Taubenschlag, Das Sirafredit im Rechte 
der Papyri , Leipzig 1916, p. 107 note 2. 

34 Josephus does not specify whether Herod distinguished between burg¬ 
lars who committed their offense by night or by day. In the early English 
Jaw going back to the time before the reign of Edward VI entering the dwelling 
of another with the intent to commit a felony was adjudged burglary only 
if it was committed at night, otherwise it was considered as house breaking, 
cf. Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. IV. 817-818. 
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the parallel between the Jewish and Roman law which drew 
a distinction between killing a burglar by night 25 and by day 
as did the author of the Collatio (VII. 1) several centuries later. 
Josephus also observed that Scripture ruled (Ex. 22:2) 26 that a 
housebreaker by day, who may not be killed with impunity, 
must make restitution, but does not specify how much, whereas, 
in the following verse it is stated that the thief must pay double 
if the theft be found in his possession. Josephus interpreted 
the latter verse to refer to nec manifestum. furtum , which was 
punished with double damages, 27 whereas the former verse, he 
believed, alluded to manifestum furtum which was penalized 
with fourfold damages as in Roman Law. 28 While four de¬ 
finitions of manifestum furtum were given by the jurists, 
Josephus undoubtedly followed the view that regarded theft as 
manifestum furtum , if detected in the act of taking or while 
the thief was in the place where the theft was committed 
(Gaius III. 184). 

Secondly, the statement of Josephus that the thief is to be 
sold as a bondman if he cannot pay the fine, is contrary to 
Jewish law as mentioned above, for a thief is sold into bondage 
only if he cannot pay the theft, but the rule does not apply to 

25 Cf. Vulgate to Ex 22:1, Si effringens fur domum sive suffodiens fuerit 
inventus et accepto vulnere mortuus fuerit, percussor non erit reus sanguinis. 
En passant, it is noteworthy that the Vulgate is employing Roman legal 
terminology e. g. effringens which is used to translate mnnon; fur = 333 , for 
the etymology of fur, cf. Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman Law , 
p. 172, note 6. For the phrase percussor non erit reus sanguinis which is the 
free equivalent of D’Bi lV l’N cf. Digest 48.3.14.4. Quod si ipse custos custodiam 
interfecerit, homicidii reus est. Cf. also Pauly-Wissowa, s. v. Effractor. 

26 From Ant, 4.8.27 it would appear that Josephus connects Ex 22:2b obw 
irp333 13D31 i 1 ? p« dk dVw’ with Ex. 21:37 as does Ibn Ezra who remarks (Ex. 
22:2) □ bv' npa ntyon n^yo 1 ? mron ^y 2V abut' d 1 ?^. Both of these scholars antici¬ 
pated Budde who explains the verse in the same manner, cf. his commentary 
ad loc. 

27 Gaius, Institutes III. 190, concerning fur manifestum cf. F. de Visscher, 
Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit Franqais et Etranger XLVI 1922, pp. 442- 
512 = Etudes de Droit Romain , Paris 193.1, p. 137-214. 

28 Gaius, Institutes III. 189. There seems to be a reference to fourfold 
damages in Luke 19:8. Cf. also J. Westbury-Jones, Roman and Christian 
Imperialism , London 1939, p. 91, note 2. 
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the fine. With regard to this Halakic rule, Belkin 29 remarks as 
follows: “It seems that the tannaitic Halakah understood the 
penalty for slavery for theft not as a restitution for the theft, 
but as a retaliation on the thief who wanted to enrich himself 
by the property of others; the penalty of servitude is applied 
only to a thief.” But as a matter of fact, the Tannaim inter¬ 
preted the phrase lnman "Don to mean iddq l^£D3 t&i (Kid. 
18a) because they wanted to limit the sale of thieves into bond¬ 
age, which was obnoxious to them, to the making of restitution 
for the actual theft, and they objected to the sale into bondage 
of a thief who could not pay the fine, or of false witnesses who 
merely plotted to cause the defendant a monetary loss, for in 
the latter cases, the punishment would be retaliatory pure and 
simple. 

Furthermore, Josephus 30 refers to the Jubilee, “wherein debtors 
are freed from their debts, and slaves are set at liberty, namely 
those persons who were sold to their coreligionists as bondmen, 
for transgressing laws which did not warrant the death penalty, 
and were merely penalized by sale into bondage.” 

Weyl 31 first suggested that R. Se'oram’s practice to press into 
service Jewish persons who misbehaved was analogous to the 
view of Josephus, n naymwfc wn row yin muzo arm law rrtn 
□D’nfccn rnyn ana ub^b imb (Baba Mesia 73b). However, 

it seems to us that in this instance Josephus again was trying 
to read Roman law into his interpretation of Scripture. Now 
Josephus observed, as the rabbis did, that Scriptures in one 
place provided for the emancipation of the bondman after six 
years of service (Ex. 21:2) whereas elsewhere it prescribed that 
he shall serve until the Jubilee 32 (Lev. 25:40, 54). To solve this 
contradiction, Josephus assumed that, in Jewish law just as in 
Roman jurisprudence, a person may be reduced to penal slavery 
{send poenae) for committing a capital offence. Now in Roman 

*9 Philo and the Oral Law , p. 208. 30 Ant. 3.12.3. 

31 Weyl, Die juedischen Slrafgesetze bei Flavius Josephus , p. 124, note 23. 
Olitzki, Magazin XVII, p. 76 and Belkin, Philo , pp. 208-209 were at a loss 
to explain Josephus’ statement. 

32 Cf. D. Hoffmann Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums II 1875. 
pp. 95-96, 99. 
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law there was a number of such capital crimes 33 for which a 
man was punished by becoming a servus poenae , which might 
be life-long. 34 Furthermore, persons sentenced to death would 
also suffer penal slavery, since an interval of several years might 
sometimes take place between the sentence and death. 35 Inas¬ 
much as, in Jewish law, a person condemned to death was exe¬ 
cuted on the day the verdict was pronounced, 36 Josephus was 
compelled to explain that in Jewish law criminals were sold into 
bondage for crimes that did not involve the death penalty and 
gained their freedom in the year of Jubilee. 

Secondly, a person entered into a species of bondage for his 
inability to discharge his debts and was at the mercy of his 
creditor. 37 According to the XII Tables 38 the insolvent debtor 
became the addictus of his creditor, by a judgment rendered in a 
proceeding called mantis iniectio . 39 After being kept in chains 
for sixty days, the debtor was brought in court^ on three succes¬ 
sive market days. On the third market day he suffered capital 
punishment or was delivered up for sale abroad across the Tiber. 
Ter this autem nundinis capite poenas dabant aut trans Tiberiam 
peregre venum ibant. 

Another class of debtors, known as Next 40 (literally, bound), 

33 For what constitutes capital punishment in Roman Law, cf. Digest 48.19. 2, 
Rei capitalis damnatum sic accipere debemus, ex qua causa damnato, vel 
mors vel etiam civitatis amissio vel servitus contingit, whereas punishment 
by death was referred to as the extreme penalty, cf. Celsus, Digest 48.19.21. 
Ultimum supplicium esse mortem solam interpretur. 

34 Buckland, Roman Law of Slavery , p. 404. 

3 s Digest , 48.19.29. 36 Sanhedrin, 35a. 

37 For the enslavement of the defaulting debtor in ancient Greece cf. Swo- 
boda, Ueber die altgriechische Scliuldknechtschaft , in Zeitschrift der Savigny 
Stiftung, Rofnanistische Abteilung XXVI, 1905, pp. 190-280, and Volterra, 
Diritto Romano e Diritto Orientali, p. 194. note 2, for the Greco-Egyptian 
Law, cf. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt, New York 1929, 
pp. 48 et seq. 

38 HI. 5., p. 438, cf. Buckland, Textbook of Roman Law 2nd ed., pp. 618-619, 
Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman Law, pp. 190-192. 

39 Cf. Berger, Pauly Wissowa, Zweite Reihe, vol. 4, Stuttgart 1932, col. 
1930, for the detention of the debtor in the private prison of the creditor, 
cf. Perozzi, Istituzione di Diritto Romano I, p. 554, note 4. 

4° The most complete exposition of nexum in recent times is that by De 
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who borrowed money under dire necessity, were liable to become 
bondmen of their creditors, if they could not pay their loan. 
Nexum was probably a transaction entered into per aes et libram 
and the debtor was perhaps liable to manns iniectio without 
judgment in case of failure to discharge his debt. Livy (VIII. 28) 
speaks of sons entering into nexa on account of debts inherited 
from their fathers. This institution was abolished by the Lex 
Poetelia about 326 B.C.E. 41 

The Jews in Biblical times, as we learn from historical sources, 
became bondmen in various ways. 42 Hunger compelled people 
to hire themselves out in order to procure bread (I Sam. 2:5). 
One who was unable to pay the mohar would reluctantly serve 
as a bondman for a fixed period of time (Gen. 29:18). It was 
not uncommon for a debtor to be required to render service to 
his creditor for failure to pay his debt (cf. Amos 2:6, 8:6, Isa. 
50:1, Prov. 22:7). Children of the debtor were seized by the 
creditor when the former was in default (II Kings 4:1 and Neh. 
5:5, 8). In ancient Babylonia a woman could be seized by her 
husband’s creditors, 43 and if a man gave his wife and children 
as a pledge to his creditor, they must be set free after three 
years of service. 44 

In the Pentateuch it appears that the above mentioned prac¬ 
tices were hardly approved of, 45 for only two ways of entering 


Zulueta, Law Quarterly Review 29 (1913), 107-153, cf. also Girard, Manuel 
Llementaire de Droit Romain, Paris 1924, pp. 500-507, Buckland, Textbook 
on Roman Law , pp. 429-431, Jolowicz, Historical Introduction to Roman 
Law , pp. 166-170, Mitteis, Romisches Privatrecht, Leipzig 1908, vol. I, p. 
136 ff., Segre, Archivio Giuridico (18) 1929, 28 et seq. 

41 Cf. de Visscher, Etudes de Droit Romain , p. 315 et seq. 

43 Philo, (De Virtute 122-123, translation Cohen-Heineman, II, 349) speaks 
of men who became slaves because of forced circumstances, cf. also Gruenfeld, 
Die Stellung der Sclaven bei den Juden, Jena, 1886, p. 22, note 3. 

43 Code of Hammurabi 151, cf. also S. A. Cook, The Law of Moses and 
the Code of Hammurabi , London 1903, pp. 228-229. 

44 C. H. 117. 

43 Cf. Herzog ( The Main Institutes of Jewish Law , vol. II, London, 1939, 
pp. 4-5) who writes, “of a remote epoch in Jewish Law before the Torah became 
the sovereign power in Israel, when the creditor was enabled by law to enslave 
the defaulting debtor, or his children.” But cf. Tschernowitz, rD^nn nnVin 
HI. 305. 
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bondage are mentioned specifically, namely, the inability of a 
thief to make good the theft (Ex. 22:2), and indigence, which 
compelled a man to sell himself into bondage (Lev. 25:39 et 
seq.). In the last mentioned case it seems that his children 
would also go into service with him (cf. v. 41 and v. 54). From 
Ex. 22:3, it would appear that his wife had to serve also, and 
went free with her husband. 46 The rule requiring the bondman 
to serve six years was based on the assumption that within 
this period of time he will have paid off his debt or expiated 
his guilt for which he was subjected to bondage. 

The Tannaim, too, were acquainted with the Roman custom 
of seizing the debtor’s children and selling them as slaves 47 as 
is evident from the parable of the King who loaned wheat to 
a private individual. 48 The harsh treatment accorded to debtors 
is likewise reflected in the parable in the Gospels, where we read : 
“But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord commanded 
him to be sold, and his wife and all that he had, and payment 
to be made.” 49 At a much later period, we find that Justinian 50 
prohibited creditors to detain the children of their debtors, and 
to employ them in servile occupations, and he enacted that the 
creditor forfeit the debt, and required him to pay an equal 
amount to the parent or child and suffer corporal punishment. 

Thirdly, in Roman law, there existed from early times the 
institution of esse in mancipio , SI which denoted a condition 
resulting from the sale by the head of the household of some¬ 
one in potestate by the ceremony of mancipatio (Gains, Institutes 
I. 117) or from noxal surrender, namely, if a child or a slave in 

46 Cf. Tschernowitz, 1. c. p. 311. 

47 Cf. also Lieberman, ]nDp nTiD^n, p. 59, note 102. For the Greco- 
Egyptian law, cf. Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt , p. 53, note 
20, p. 56, note 34. 

48 Cf. Sifre , Deut. 26 (ed. Finkelstein, p. 38). Cf. also the story of the de¬ 
faulting debtors of Makasin in Git. 46b; on ’DD’O 'a cf. Cassel, Judengeschichte, 
p. 180, note 37 and Berliner, Beitraege zur Geographic Babyloniens, p. 43. 

49 Matthew 18:25, cf. Strack-Billerbeck, p. 797 and A. Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East, New York 1927, p. 270, note 1. 

50 Cf. Novels of Justinian , 134.7. 

51 On the complicated question of esse in mancipio there is a vast liter¬ 
ature. The most recent work containing a good summary of the various theo- 
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the power of the paterfamilias or owner committed a delict, 
an action known as noxal 52 against the father or master, in 
which he could choose to surrender the wrong doer ( noxae 
deditio) or to make the recompense that would have been ob¬ 
ligatory upon a free person. These two cases constitute the 
actual instances of esse in mancipio in force in the time of Gaius. 
A person in mancipio was subject to the purchaser and in mteny 
respects was like a slave, although he was a free man and a 
citizen with his political rights in abeyance. 

While the individual in mancipio does not have his exact 
counterpart in the Hebrew bondman, 53 it is still worth while 
recalling the resemblances and differences between the two 
institutions. As was just said, esse in mancipio was primarily 
the result of a sale of a member of the household by the pater - 


ries is that by Jacques Ellul, fLtude sur VEvolution et la Natu v e Juridique 
du Mancipium , Bordeaux 1936, 483 pp. Suggestive also are Desserteaux, 
Etudes sur la formation historique de la Capitis Deminutio vol. I, Dijon 
1909, pp. 232-338, and K. A. Schmidt, Das Hauskind in Mancipio , Leipzig 
1879, cf. also Steinwenter in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie vol. 14, 
col. 1011-1014, C. Accarias, Precis de Droit Romain I, Paris 1879, pp. 
283-286, Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain , pp. 137-139, Perozzi, Iditu- 
zioni de Diritto Romano , Rome 1928 1, 289-298, Cuq. Manuel des Institutions 
Juridiques , pp. 83-85, Buckland, Textbook of Roman Law , pp. 133-134, Jors- 
Kunkel, Romisches Privatrecht , Berlin 1935, pp. 290-291, Karlowa, Romische 
Rechtsgeschichte, vol. II, 233 ff. 

s* Gaius, Institutes IV, 75-81. In such a case he remained until he made 
up the indemnity (Gaius I, 162, and Collatio II, 3.1). This institution was 
abolished by Justinian, cf. Institutes IV, 8.7. For noxae datio in Greek law, 
cf. Morrow, Plato's Law of Slavery , p. 60 ff., for other European nations cf. 
Glotz, La Solidarity de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grece } Paris 1904, 
p. 177, note 2. 

53 For the Hebrew bondman, cf. the thorough and painstaking investiga¬ 
tion of Prof. Ginzberg, in his Hebrew lectures on Kiddushin (issued in mimeo¬ 
graphed form under the auspices of the Rabbinical Assembly of America), 
New York 1936, pp. 90-142, cf. also Tschernowitz nj^nn nnV'in, III, New 
York 1943, pp. 304-314, p. 318-320, Z. Kahn L'Esclavage selon la Bible et 
le Talmud , Paris 1867, pp. 64-104, J. Winter, Die Stellung des Sklaven bei 
den Juden, Breslau 1886, pp. 1-23. Gruenbaum, Die Sklaven nach rablinischen 
Gesetzen, Juedische Zeitschrift, X, 1872, pp. 26-45, R. Salomon, VEsclavage 
en droit compare Juif et Romain , Paris 1931, P. Korngreen, jiDipn mron ’P 11 " 1 * 
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familias, or noxal surrender, whereas Hebrew bondage was the 
consequence of a sale of a daughter by her father, of a thief by 
the tribunal, 54 or of a man by himself because of extreme poverty. 
Both Jews and Romans were averse to selling their citizens 
into slavery to their own people. 55 

As is well known, Roman law is characterized by the great 
power granted to the father as the paterfamilias. The patria 
potestas which included the power of life and death 56 was never 
legally curbed but was not exercised in later times. The father 
had the right to sell his son or daughter (Gaius I. 116-118). 
If the child were sold abroad he became a slave among foreign 
people, if he were sold to a Roman he was held in mancipio . 57 
On manumission the child fell back into the potestas of his 
father. Already in early times the Romans limited the father’s 
right to sell his son, for after three sales the latter was eman¬ 
cipated, and a daughter 58 after one sale, and was no longer in 
the power of the father. 59 

A law attributed to Numa forbade a man to sell a son he had 
permitted to marry. 60 In later times the sale of a son was sup- 


Tel Aviv 1944, pp. 17-31 and Feigin, in npnox Hiri’V nwn isd, vol. VII, 
New York 1944, pp. 100-106. 

Cf. Mekilta, Mishpatim, ed. Friedmann, f. 74b. 

ss Cf. above note 14. 

s 6 Cf. Code of Justinian, 8.47.10. Patribus jus vitae in liberos necisque 
potestas olim erat permissa, cf. also Collatio, 4, 8.1, Philo, Legatum ad Gaium 
28, and A. Beck, Romisches Recht bei Terlullian und Cyprian , Halle 1930, 
p. 97, note 2. 

s7 Schulz, Principles of Roman Law, p. 199, notes 3 and 5, and Jolowicz, 
Historical Introduction to Roman Law, p. 248, note 10. 

s 8 Whether a husband could, in early law, sell his wife, is a controversy 
among scholars, cf. Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. XXIII, 530, note 1. 
Muirhead, Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome, London 1916, 
p. 25, note 12, but cf. Sohm-Mitteis-Wenger, Instilutionen des Roemischen 
Rechts, p. 512, note 1, and Pokrovsky, ’NDnn mi^in, Jerusalem 1925, 

p. 358, where it is stated that a man could deliver his wife into mancipium 
to make good her noxal action. 

59 Twelve Tables IV, 2, p. 442, cf. also Pokrovsky, 1, c., p. 366. 

60 Muirhead, Historical Introduction to Roman Law, p. 27, note 10 
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pressed, 61 except in the case of dire necessity, 6 * and then it was 
limited to the new born child. 63 Whether a man could sell 
himself into mancipium is nowhere stated. 64 A woman could 
sell herself into mantis by a coemptio, but she did not thereby 
become a bondwoman, 65 and she could possess slaves. 66 The 
service of a person in mancipio was indefinite, except for the 
case resulting from noxal surrender, which lasted until the in¬ 
demnity was paid up. 67 

A father, in Jewish law, possessed no right to sell his son 68 
but he could deliver his daughter into bondage, albeit he was not 
permitted to give her into foreign servitude 69 (Ex. 21:7-8). 
The Tannaim limited the power of the father so that he was 
allowed to dispose of his daughter’s services, so long as she was 
a minor, 70 i. e. under the age of twelve. A Hebrew bondwoman 
was automatically released when she attained the age of pu¬ 
berty. 71 R. Simon alone was of the opinion that once a daughter 
was sold into bondage, the father forfeited his right to do so 
again. 72 However, the sages were unanimously of the view 
that the father could not sell his daughter after he had given 

61 Code of Justinian 4, 43.1. It is a plain rule of law that children cannot 
be alienated by their parents either by sale .... Diocletian and Maximian 
294. A rescript of one of the Antonines stigmatizes as disgraceful the sale 
of a free born son. Code 7, 16.1. 

62 Contemplatione extrema necessatis aut alimentorum. Paulus V, 1.1. 
Digest 20.3.5, cf. Mommsen, Juristische Schriften III, p. 8, note 1. 

6 3 Code 4, 43.2 in the year 329 C. E. 

6 -» Cf. Buckland, Textbook of Roman Law , p. 134, note 5, R. H. Barrow, 
Slavery in the Roman Empire , London 1928, pp. 11-12; for self sale in Greek 
Law, cf. Taubenschlag, Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung , Romanistiscke Ab- 
teilung 50 (1930), p. 145. 

Cf. Buckland 1. c., p. 134. 

66 Cf. Schmidt, Hauskind in Mancipio , p. 3. 

Cf. note 52. « 8 Cf. T. Sotah, II. 9. 

69 Cf. also I. Mendelsohn, The Conditional Sale into Slavery of free born 
daughters in Nuzi and the law of Exodus 21.7-11. According to the Rabbis, 
this prohibition extended also to the court. nnDD' mu 7 mnm lr nn 

(Mekilta , f. 78b, ed. Friedmann), cf. also Juedische Zeitschrift IV, 22 ff. 

7 ° Mekilta (ed. Friedmann), f. 77b. 

7 X M. Kiddushin, I. 2. 

7 2 Cf. Kidushin 18a, for the parallel in the Twelve Tables, cf. above note 59. 
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her in marriage and she was divorced or became a widow. 73 
In Scripture, provision was made for an indigent Jew who sold 
himself to a stranger that he be enabled to secure his ultimate 
release (Lev. 25:47 et seq.). However, the rabbis, in order to 
discourage the practice, ruled that a Jew who sold himself or 
his children to a Gentile should not be redeemed. 74 Two instances 
of self sale are recorded in Amoraic sources. In one case a 
man sold himself as a gladiator (ludarius) ’NTi 1 ? 1 ? pn 

and appealed to R. Ami to redeem him, the rabbi was inclined 
to heed him, but was cautioned against it, because the man 
was an apostate 75 (inwn). In another case, a Jew who sold 
himself to be a gladiator was helped by R. Abbahu to gain his 
freedom, because the rabbi had learned that the man took this 
step out of dire necessity 76 rwy v’n Neither could a woman 

sell herself 77 or her daughter 78 into bondage, nor could she pos¬ 
sess a Hebrew bondman. 79 


73 Cf. Kidushin 1. c., for a similar rule in Roman Law concerning the son, 
cf. above note 60. 

74 M. Git. IV. 9. The children were to be redeemed after their father’s 
demise. 

7s Git. 46b-47a, cf. also Jastrow, REJ, XVII (1888), pp. 308-310. 

76 Yer. Git. IV, 9. The Palestinian Amoraim qualify the Mishnah by remark¬ 
ing that if a person sold himself only once he may be redeemed but if he sold 
himself as a gladiator even once, he may not be redeemed, crn 1 ? 1 ? loxy "ido dni 
miN )Hi£) ]'N rinN oys i'j’dn. The Romans shared with the Palestinians their 
odium for the gladiators. In Roman law hired gladiators ( auctorati ) were 
held in light esteem. According to one source they may not give evidence 
in a law suit (Collatio 9, 2.2), for other disqualifications of auctorati in Roman 
Law, cf. Cuq. Manuel , p. 85-86, and Girard, Manuel , p. 136-107. Prof. 
Lieberman called my attention to Fuerst, Glossarium Graeco-Hebraeum } 
Strassburg 1890, p. 131 s. v. "in!? who noted the parallel between the state¬ 
ment ’p’/VH neny inV Bereshith Rabba 96 (ed. Theodor-Albeck 1200) and 
Leges Secul p. 196. The latter was republished in Bruns and Sachau, Syrisch- 
Roemisches Rechtsbucli , Leipzig 1880, Syriac text, p. 7, cf. also the note by 
Bruns p. 190. Gladiatorial contests were prohibited by Constantine in 
325 C. E., cf. Code 11, 43, 1. Cf. Hohenlohe, Einfluss des Christentums auf 
das Corpus Juris Civilis , p. 53. In old Spanish Law a person who fights with 
a wild beast for a reward can not act as an advocate for another except in 
special cases. Las Siete Partidas III, 6:4. 

77 Mekilta , ed. Horovitz, p. 255. 

78 Cf. Mekilta , I. c., and M. Sotah III, 8. 


79 Cf. Baba Me§ia, 71a. 
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With regard to the legal status of the Hebrew bondman 
during his period of service, there are scant hints in the early 
sources. In five instances the Tannaim imply that the legal 
relation between the bondman and his master resembles the 
situation between adult children and their father, in contrast 
to the relation existing between minor children and their father 
or Gentile slaves and their master. 80 The bondman could own 
property 8 ’ and to all intents and purposes he enjoyed all the 
privileges of a free person, with the exception that he could 
marry a Canaanite bondwoman, 8 ’ or a woman half-slave. 823 
The Hebrew bondman was not owned by his master. 8 * Accord¬ 
ingly a man may not slaughter a paschal lamb for his Hebrew 
bondman without his consent. 84 A man may deposit an article 
of food through the agency of his bondman to establish a ficti¬ 
tious partnership with his neighbor in order to be able to carry 
from his courtyard into the alley on the Sabbath, which he could 
not do through a Gentile slave. 85 Similarly a man, in collusion 
with his bondman, may evade the payment of the added Fifth 
when redeeming the Second Tithe, which he would not be allowed 
to accomplish with a Gentile slave. 86 If a man wounded a Hebrew 
bondman, he was liable on all the counts, excepting loss of time, 
if it was his own slave. 87 If his eye or tooth were knocked out 


«o M. Maaser Sheni IV, 4, Erubin VII, 6, Baba Me$ia I, 5, Arakin VIII, 4-5. 
T. Pesahim VII, 4. 

81 Cf. Lev. 25:49. Things found by a bondman belonged to him. M. B. M. I, 5, 

82 Cf. Kid. 14b, and Ginzberg 1. c. p. 99 ff., note also the inference from the 
baraita Kid. 15a n^a pa ava pa laiy nay fay. The statement of Raba (Kid. 
16a and parallels) ’Up 1313 nay lay is at variance with the Tannaitic conception 
of Hebrew bondage, cf. also Tos. Kid. 19a s. v. mVaa who remarks pipi 1 ? V'J 
up 1313 nay layi mi.T 1'a nr 'i aaapi, cf. also Kahn, l.c., p. 80, note 1, 
and Winter, p. 15, note 4, p. 16, note 1. 

82 * Cf. Keritot 11a, and Sifra to Lev. 19:20. ed. Weiss, f. 89c. 

8 3 As is evident from M. Arakin VIII, 5 03 ’N anayn lnnstPi nay . . .annon 
iVty 13'Nt? lai anno aiN ptw paima. 

8 < T. Pes. VII, 4. 

8 s M. Erubin VII, 6. 

86 M. Maaser Sheni IV, 4. 

8 v M. Baba Kamma VIII, 3. T. B. K. IX, 21. 
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by his master, he recovered the damages but served out his 
term, unlike the Gentile slave. 88 

In Roman law the status of a person held in manciple? 9 was 
inferior and much more complicated than the Hebrew bond¬ 
man’s. The former suffered a loss of civil status known as 
capitis deminutio minima 90 (Gaius I, 162) but was capable of 
civil wedlock although the patria potestas was in abeyance 
(Gaius I, 135); with regard to the children born in mancipio , 
the law underwent a change. According to the earlier rule, the 
children were also in servitude, but in later law, if born after 
the first mancipation they were in a state of suspense. 91 

The person in mancipio was assimilated to a slave (. servi loco 
est) in certain respects and accordingly suffered the same dis¬ 
advantages, although he was not considered to be in the pos¬ 
session of his master. 92 He could not acquire anything by in 
jure cessio (Gaius II, 96), nor make any valid stipulation (Gaius 
III, 104), nor be an adstipulator (Gaius III, 114), nor take as 
heir or legatee under the will of the person to whom he is man- 
cipated unless he is enfranchised by such will 93 (Gaius I, 123), 
but he could be a necessarius heres (Gaius II, 160), and was 
released from bondage in the same manner as a slave (Gaius 
I, 138-139). Because of the Roman concept of agency whereby 
a person could act as a representative of another person only 

88 Cf. Mekilta, D'dewd, ed. Horovitz, p. 256-257, Kiddushin 16a and Geiger, 
Urschrift, Breslau 1857, p. 187. 

89 For the difference between in mancipio esse and in causa mancipii cf. 
Steinwenter in Pauly Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, vol. XIV, col. 1011, 
Desserteaux, Capitis Deminutio I, 245 and Ellul, Etude sur le Mancipium 
p. 86, note. 

90 Cf. Desserteaux 1. c., vol. I, 40, and Ellul, p. 85 et seq. 

91 Cf. Cuq, Manuel des Institutions Juridiques des Romiins , p. 84, Kniep, 
Gai Institutionum Commentaries I, p. 233-235. 

92 Gaius II, 90 quia ipsas non possidemus. For the complex doctrine of 
possession in Roman law, cf. Dernburg, System des Roemischen Rechts, Berlin 
I (8th ed.), 291 et seq. Girard, Manuel de Droit Romain , p. 278 et seq. Sohm- 
Mitteis-Wenger, Geschichte und System des Roemischen Privatrechts, Miinchen. 
1924, p. 268 ff. and Perozzi, Istituzione di Diritto Romano I, 842 et seq. 

93 Cf. the Talmudic statement into 'h ]’«□ 1T1 laa, Kiddushin 23a. 
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if he was in inferior status to his principal; 94 for example, if he 
were his slave, or was subject to his potestas , mantis, or manci- 
pium (Gaius II, 95) the person in mancipio , unlike a free per¬ 
son, 95 could acquire for his master. Yet it was only ownership 
( proprietas ) 96 that he could obtain for his master, but it was 
doubtful whether he could procure possession 97 for him. Obliga¬ 
tions could be assumed by the person in bondage (Gaius III, 163) 
and he could be sued for inherited debts like a woman going 
into mantis 98 (Gaius IV, 80). An action for injury will be avail¬ 
able for dishonorable treatment for a person in mancipio (Gaius 
I, 141) which will not lie with regard to a slave (Gaius IV, 80). 

With respect to the treatment of a person in bondage, we 
read in the rabbinic sources, that he is not required to perform 
the menial services that devolve upon a slave, 99 although he 
was obliged to work longer than a hired person. 100 It was the 
duty of the master to furnish him with the same kind of food 
that he partook of, and to grant him sleeping quarters as com¬ 
fortable as he enjoyed. 101 Philo remarks that the Hebrew legisla¬ 
tion concerning the Hebrew bondman breathes kindness and 
humanity throughout. 102 rjpLeporrjs kcll (plKavQpUTna. While 

94 For the Roman Law of agency, cf. Mitteis, Roemisches Privatrecht, p. 203 ff., 
and Sohm-Mitteis-Wenger, Geschichte und System des Roemischen Privatrechts, 
p. 244 ff. 

95 Cf. Digest 45.1.126.2, per liberam personam nobis adquiri nihil potest. 
Cf. Sohm-Mitteis-Wenger, 1. c., p. 245. 

96 For proprietas = dominium cf. Dernburg, 1. c., p. 319 et seq., and also 
Digest 22, 1.38.10. Si possessionem naturalem revocem, proprietas mea 
manet, videamus de fructibus et quidem in deposito et commodoto fructus 
quoque praestandi sunt, sicut diximus. 

97 Cf. Gaius II, 90. An autem possessio adquiratur, quaeri solet, cf. also 
Gaius III, 103 and Digest 41.1.53. 

98 Cf. for this passage, Desserteaux Capitis Deminutio I, 271 et seq., Buck- 
land, Textbook on Roman Law, p. 399, note 10, and Schlesinger, Zeitschrift 
fuer Rechtsgeschichte VIII, 50. 

99 Mekilta (ed. Friedmann), f. 75a-b. 

100 Cf. the baraita Kiddushin 15a, naiy T3P -pay tdp naty hwd n 
n'rVa ]’ 3 i QV2 pa naiy nay nay ora, Sifre, Deut. 123 (ed. Finkelstein, p. 
181) and Yer. Kid. 59d. 

101 Kiddushin 20a. 

102 Spec. Leg. II, 79. The word humanitas is an original Roman creation 
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the consequences of the conception of humanity on Roman 
legal theory and practice were far reaching, it was not overly 
displayed with respect to the person in mancipio and it was 
only in later times that more humane treatment was accorded 
to him by law. 103 

With regard to the release from bondage, Jewish law provided 
that a Hebrew servant gained his freedom by the completion 
of six years of service, with the coming of the Jubilee year, by 
self-redemption 104 and by a writ, 105 in contrast to a Gentile slave 
who was manumitted as a result of money being paid to the 
master, 106 by a writ, 107 or as a consequence of suffering damage 
to the principal parts of his body at the hand of his master. 108 
In Roman law the individual in mancipio was released from 
servitude by any of the ways in which a slave was manumitted, 
by testament, 109 the vindicta 110 and the census 111 (Gaius I, 138). 
Jhering was originally of the view, which he subsequently modi¬ 
fied, that all persons in bondage, except those subjected to it 

and (t>L\avdpo)TLa only partially does justice to the term humanitas, cf. Schulz, 
Principles of Roman Law , p. 189, notes 1-2, and Hans Kohn, The Idea of 
Nationalism, New York 1944, p. 591, note 3. 

103 Cf. Cuq. Manuel des Institutions Juridiques des Romains , p. 84, note 7. 

104 M. Kiddushin I, 2. 

103 Kiddushin 14b. 

106 Concerning Babylonian slaves buying their own freedom, cf. Johns, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Laws , pp. 175-176. 

107 M. Kiddushin I, 3. 

108 T. Kiddushin I, 6 and parallel passages, D'-iun win laxy nN rmp. 

109 Jewish Law does not permit a master to make a slave free by will or 
testament as may be inferred from M. Gittin I, 6, nr inner ibbt . . .un noiNn 
nrvo nnN 1 ? un* n 1 ? noi nayb. However, if the master assigned (ana) all his 
property (vdjj) to his slave without reserving any land (ypnp) for himself, 
the slave goes free (M. Peah III, 8). While the Mishnah refers to a donatio 
inter vivos, R. Nahman extended the rule to a case where the gift was made 
by a yno a’ati> in expectation of death ( mortis causa) in which instance the 
slave would go free after the master’s death. (Gittin 9a), Tosafot {ad loc. 
s.v. ir«l) gives two interpretations to reconcile R. Nahman’s view with the 
Tannaitic conception of nrpo nnN 1 ? D3 

110 Concerning the references to vindicta in rabbinical sources cf. Perles 

in MGWJ, 37 (1893) 365-368, Rubin 1. c. 59 (1915) 275 and Juster, Les Juifs 
dans VEmpire Romain, Paris, 1914, II. 83, notes 5-6. , 

111 Cf. Kniep, Gai Institutionum Commentarius I, p. 241 et seq. 
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for fictitious reasons, or because of noxal actions, were auto¬ 
matically released with each lustrum , as a Hebrew slave in the 
Jubilee, on the basis of Gaius I, 140. 112 Unlike the Hebrew 
bondman who was entirely on his own when he was liberated, 
the person in mancipio , even after his release from servitude, 
was bound by some ties to his former master for the manumitter 
becomes the patron of the released person. 113 

To sum up, in essence, we find that both among Jews and 
Romans, citizens could be delivered into bondage, as distinct 
from slavery, for committing theft, for insolvency in debts, 
or as the result of certain rights possessed by the father over 
his children, but the position and rights of bondmen among 
the Hebrews were superior to those among the Romans. Most 
of the differences in this form of quasi-slavery as it appeared 
in Jewish and Roman society may be accounted for by the 
Roman rules concerning patria potestas ) mancipatio and capitis 
deminutio which have no parallel in Jewish jurisprudence. It is 
abundantly clear from the changing legislation on this subject, 
that the institution of civil bondage became distasteful to the 
Jews and Romans at an early period, while among the former 
it disappeared with the destruction of the first Commonwealth, 114 
among the latter, it lingered on, after having undergone far- 
reaching modifications, until the time of Justinian when it was 
completely abolished. 115 


112 Cf. Kniep, 1. c., p. 185-186 and Steinwenter, Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyclopaedie, vol. XIV, col. 1012 who objected to this view. 

Gaius I, 166a, Rules of Ulpian 11.5. 

”4 Cf. Ginzberg, 1. c., pp. 90-92. 

l * Cf. Schulz, Principles of Roman Law , p. 200, note 2. 


SAADYAH’S SECOND THEORY OF CREATION 
IN ITS RELATION TO PYTHAGOREAN ISM 
AND PLATONISM* 

By Israel Efros 

The second of the thirteen cosmogonic theories, discussed by 
Saadyah in Amanat , ch. 1, namely that all things were created 
from eternal spiritual substances, is generally presented as a 
composite of atomism and Timaean Platonism, and hence corre¬ 
sponding, in its atomic aspect, to the second cosmogonic theory 
in Saadyah’s Tafslr on Sefer Yesirah. 1 But here, as Malter 
notes, a difficulty arises. For in the Tcifslr, the views are listed 
in the order of increasing acceptability, whereas here the order 
is that of decreasing acceptability; 2 so that the view which is 
here next to the most reasonable ranks there as next to the 
most repugnant. Malter offers a solution, but there are other 
difficulties. First, atomism constitutes the ninth view in the 
Amanat. Second, here a creator is assumed, whereas in the 
ninth view atomism dispenses with a deity. Third, it cannot be 
a presentation of Greek atomism which maintains that atoms 
have forms and sizes, nor of the Arabian type according to 
which atoms are indeed spaceless but continuously created. 
Fourth, Saadyah was too sharply discerning and too fond of 
piling up arguments and views, for the sake of the mere weight 
of numbers, to group together two such discrepant views as 
atomism and Platonism, a combination which is somewhat 

* Technical considerations necessitated the transliteration of Arabic quota¬ 
tions into Hebrew characters. 

1 See J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadia , 45, n. 2; M. Lam¬ 
bert, Commentaire sur le Sefer Yesira par le Gaon Siadya de Fayyoum , 17, n. 3; 
H. Malter, Life and Works of Saadya Gaon , 203; M. Ventura, La Philosophie 
de Saadia Gaon , 114, 117, n. 100. 

3 Malter, 1. c. Comp. D. Neumark, Toledot ha-Pilosofiyyah be-Israel , II, 
181-191. 
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ironic since Plato was so opposed to Democritus that he re¬ 
frained from mentioning him and is even said to have wished 
to burn up the latter’s writings. 3 

Neumark, 4 without going into the details of the text, states 
that the view follows the Timaeus, where, he says, Plato de¬ 
scribes the genesis of the world as moving from the point to 
the line, from the line to the plane, and then to the various 
polyhedrons from which God created all spheres. This theory, 
Saadyah, or his sources, fitted into Plato’s theory of Ideas, 
which resulted in a combination of atomism and Platonism, the 
Ideas being the spiritual atoms, the mathematical points, from 
which corporeal existence developed. But where did Neumark 
find in the Timaeus that the world came from points? Quite 
the contrary is true, as we shall soon see. His reference to 
“mathematical points” is correct; but evidently he uses it as a 
general phrase for atoms, or perhaps, together with Guttmann 
with whom he agrees as to source, 5 for the v\rj. Had he felt 
the technical implication of that phrase he might have been led 
to a different source for the second view. 

We shall try to show that this second cosmogonic view is 
basically Pythagorean with some Platonic modifications, to 
offer in this light some exegetical comments on the text, and 
hence to identify this view with the eighth in the Tafsir. 

1. In Metaph. 986al, Aristotle states that, according to the 
Pythagoreans, the elements of numbers are the elements of all 
things; and in Metaph. 987al9, that number is the substance of 
all things (see also 1080bl8). The basis for this arithmetical 
conception of the world is the correspondence of the geometrical 
point to number one , as is shown by the Pythagorean definition 
of a point fiovas Oeauv exovcra, a unit having position. 6 The 

3 Thomas L. Heath, The Thirteen Books of Euclid's Elements , I, 38. 

4 Op. cit. 120, 154. 

s Ibid. 503. 

6 See Arist., Metaph ., 1080b 20,32. See also John Burnet, Eirly Greek 
Philosophy , 290; A. E. Taylor, Plato (N. Y., 1936), 505. Similarly Shahra- 
stani, Kitab al-Milal wal-Nihal , ed. Cureton, 270: nVntfpD 'd ypiNi 

nVziNpD 'd ddSVn'i nhVnVa nVuxpD 's nDD 1 ?^ nVuttpo ’s 

In Fons Vitae , II 22, the equation is: point = 1, plane =4, solid = 8, 
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implication that the point has minimum volume was combated 
by Parmenides and Zeno, so that Plato came to regard the 
geometrical point as a ‘'geometrical fiction,” and to speak of 
“indivisible lines” 7 which, according to A. E. Taylor, 8 means 
infinitely divisible lines; for a line is a continuum and will 
always break up into lines, never into points. He defined the 
point merely as the “beginning of a line,” i. e. zero, and assigned 
the role of indivisible magnitude and the primary real of all 
things to the plane. 9 Aristotle like Plato, and like Euclid in his 
second definition of a line, takes the point as “the boundary of 
a line,” 10 and regards the line as essentially linear and hence 
does not consist of points but always of lines. 11 The Arabian 
neo-Pythagoreans, the Ikhwan al-Safa , blended these two dis¬ 
tinct views, defining the point together with Plato as the begin¬ 
ning of a line, i. e. as non-magnitudinal, and at the same time, 
together with Pythagoras, as equivalent to the arithmetical one. 12 
Among Jewish thinkers, we find the Platonic-Aristotelian view 
dominant, but Gabirol, Abraham ibn Ezra, and Albo follow 
Pythagoras. 13 

thus following the Ikhwan al-Safa. See Dieterici, “Zahl und Maass nach 
den Arabischen Philosophen,” ZDMG 18 (1864), 694. 

7 Arist., Metaph., 992a 20. 

8 Op. cit. 506. 

9 Arist., De Gen. et Corr. 316a 30; De Coelo 298b 35. See also Heath, op. 
cit. 156. 

10 Topics , 141b 20, 21. 

11 Physics , 231a 24-26, 231b 15-16; Metaph ., 1016b 26. 

13 Dieterici, Ichwan Es-Safd , 292: nytos 'D niunt ooVn om *n viVn nap] 1 ?** 
nyNix'D phaVN Vop hVn nnNiVi* Vho noninVa. But entirely in a Platonic 
mannar on p. 591: SoVn ]D “no in D'Vi nopi ’OD’ SoVn dnid. 

13 The following references show the Platonic-Aristotelian view N'n nmpini 
in ipn n'Von run nnn nmpin n’nm ,(45 ’Vtntf’n pnx’ 'nV nmiD'n nop) lpn nxp 
,0 -n ,N”n '-q onnoN nnntwim nrppon) nr Vk nr o’pom □ np pn tpk nx'non 
non naiDK) D’pVnnon 'ivh »|nwo n’nn mpVn' pVn u rortp tpok im ton ponnom 
p pnaV o”n py) nimpio oomo lpna? iron* nV o’oioiV’on ,(5 man )on onnoN 'nV 
□won latww ioo udo pVn nrto mxpi ipn n’Von ten ... nnipan *o yn ,(n pno ,n^« 
ntoww nnpao nV-p (3 ,4 ’Vny-p' pns' 'nV oViy mo') nrnpjo noino ton lpntp onoto 
nxh nV Vioontp no Vo mipanp ... pVn nnt* pVn mponnnn ns Vy moo pnnn’Pi ipn 
,345 , 2 »so”V 'sm o»n nionVo) pVnno mVo non n*o moo Bnnm nV 'o nmpin nmo 
nmpj ton ono nm Voi ono mnma nrVon 'w iV ipm ,(45, 47, 48 mniD’n non nipm 
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There was another controversy, as to whether number is im¬ 
manent or transcendent. According to Aristotle, the Pytha¬ 
goreans “supposed real things to be numbers — not separable 
numbers, however, but numbers of which real things consist”; 
whereas the Platonists, “who make number separable assume 
that it both exists and is separable . . . and similarly with the 
spatial magnitudes of mathematics/’ 14 Here too the Platonic 
contention was grafted upon its opponent. Shahrastani presents 
Pythagoreanism as maintaining that number, the principle of 
all things, is the first-created; 15 Averroes — as maintaining that 
the objects of mathematics are bodiless substances and that 
points are substances like universalicr, 16 and according to Isaac 
b. Shem-Tob, 17 both the Pythagoreans and the Platonists re¬ 
garded number and magnitude as separable. 

One other issue. To the Pythagoreans, the reality of number 
is the reality of the points residing in, and constituting the 
essence of, things. Plato however introduced a hierarchy in 
Being, and distinguished the “mathematicals” (ra fxadrjiiaTLKa) 
from number or Forms, giving them an intermediate grade, 
differing from sensible things in being eternal and unchangeable, 
from Forms in being many alike while the Form itself is in each 
case unique’’ (Arist. Metaph. 987b 12). These mathematicals 
are taken by Taylor 18 to be geometrical notions, i. e. not points, 
which are a “geometrical fiction” to Plato, but lines, planes, 
solids. And again a fusion took place, and this separation of 
number from geometrical notions as two distinct transcendent 

(43 NTpVs B'En 1 ? noon nwi). For the Pythagorean view, see Gabirol, Fons 
Vitae II 22: Numerus resoluitur in unitates , et quantitas quae subsistet in 
substantia resolvitur in puncta, et puncta sunt unitates quae scilicet sustinentur 
in materia quae est substantia ; Abraham ibn Ezra on Ex. 26:6 U’N ‘pa '3 
tnVjn int< ton® own iddi onnKO mino Kin pi in« mi and 

Albo, Vkkarim ch. 10 nVi n 1 ? p^nn vbv nnpan in«n dbd hod ’not* invm 
3 rby2 torn? nVn ... rut£>riD3. 

Metaph ., 1090a 20-35; 1090b 5. See also 937b 25-23. Comp, however 
Gomperz, Greek Thinkers , I 104. 

Shahrastani, op. cit. 267. 

16 Horten, Die Metaphysik des Averroes,. 44, 45, 49, 121. 

17 Quoted by Wolfson, Crescas , 395. 

t8 Op. cit. 514. Cf. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy , I 314-3/8. 
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beings, or even in some hierarchical form, was ascribed to the 
Pythagoreans. Thus Shahrastani in his exposition of Pytha- 
goreanism counts geometrical relations together with numbers 
and letters as elements of things; 19 and Alexander Polyhistor 
epitomizes the Pythagorean view as a causal hierarchy: From 
numbers — points, from points — lines, from lines—planes, 
from olanes — solids and then the four elements. 20 

Thus two distinct and opposing trends were blended under 
the name of Pythagoreanism, assuming points as non-magni- 
tudinal, transcendent, and corresponding to, yet apart from, 
numbers. According to Plato, numbers and the “mathematicals” 
— except the fictitious points — are eternal, whereas in the 
Pythagorean view, presented by Shahrastani and Alexander 
Polyhistor, both numbers and points are created. We are now 
ready for the exegesis. 

2. “The second view,” Saadyah says, “is that the Creator of 
bodies has with Him eternal spiritual things from which He 
created these composite bodies.” From the sequel we learn that 
among these eternal spirituals are points; consequently the 
others must be numbers and letters, which Pythagoras, according 
to Shahrastani, included among the elements. 21 All these are 
spiritual in the sense of incorporeal. The assumption of points 
is un-Platonic, that of transcendence and, as in Saadyah’s 
polemic, of unspatiality is un-Pythagorean; yet it all passed, as 
we have seen, under the name of Pythagoreanism. One might 
take the spirituals as signifying mind, soul, and hyle , all of 
which the Ikhwdn al-Safa call spiritual, 22 or the substantiae 

19 Op. cit. 269. 

30 Diogenes Laertius, VIII, 25: ’A pxrjv pev airavruv povaba . k 8Z rrjs 
povaoos aopiarov bvaba cos av v\rjv rfj povabi atria) ovri VTroarrjvaL. k 
b£ rrj s povabos Kal rrjs aopiarov bvabos rovs apiOpovs. k b£ r&v apidpcov 
ra arjpe'ta. k be rovraiv ra s ypappas, e£ &v ra eTriireba axW*Ta. k $6 
tcov eTLTTebwv ra arepea axb^^a. k rovrwv ra aiadrjra abopara, &v 
Kai ra orrotxeta elvat rerrapa. Comp. Arist., Metaph. 1080b 20. 

31 Op. cit. 269. 

33 Dieterici, Ichwdn, 3: niTNs n’JNnn nm5 dsjWi ... ’wnn nn.ll m bpyVtf 
jo hsns n’3»nn nm5 ^iWk *WnWi ... VpyW ]d. See also Palqera's 
Hi-mzbakkesh , 107: onann 'd o”jmnn dhsW D’niw o^yaon onm iwp ho 
&> s:in vnnm Wisn ’Wan Wwn vnnm qnam o»n .mnio yona W on o M 9 ii ovnp 
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spirituals of Gabirol in Fons Vitae , II, 24, quae sunt natura 
et tres animae et intelligentia. Such an interpretation would not 
differ essentially, for Pythagoras, according to Shahrastani, 
accepted mind, soul, nature, and hyle , corresponding, though 
not number but only numbered (inyo>Tiy), to the first four 
elemental numbers. 23 Still, numbers and letters are more analo¬ 
gous to points; and we shall see that, like Shahrastani, Saadyah 
himself in the Tafsir and also Gabirol in Fons Vitae group 
together these three elements. The Ikhwdn al-Safa speak of 
points, as well as of line and plane, as ^py and ’Dm , 24 which 
terms are epistemological equivalents of the metaphysical 
‘‘spiritual.” 

“The adherents of this view,” Saadyah continues, “imagine 
that the Creator assembled from amongst them (i. e. from 
amongst the spirituals) tiny points which are the indivisible 
parts.” These are not atoms for reasons given above, but 
geometrical points which Euclid and Aristotle defined as in¬ 
divisible. 25 Gabirol, in Fons Vitae , II, 16, cautions against con¬ 
fusing the point with the atom, the former being a part of the 
body only accidentaliter, nec naturaliter , nec essentialiter , whereas 
the latter is part of the body’s essence. Isaac Israeli too, in 
Sefer Yesodot, 43, differentiates between them; although, at first 
blush, the opposite seems to be true. He states that an opponent 
of his Empedoclean theory of elements might cite “the sage 
Democritus” who said that “body is composed of planes, planes 

□»sn or« lVto ywtnn -iDinn mnnm mVaVan ivWjn. Shahrastani, op. cit., 268-269, 
in his presentation of Pythagoreanism speaks of mind, soul and nature as 
elements embodying numbers 2, 3, 4 respectively, and also of the hyle as 
iNDnDD^K The Ikhwdn however (see Dieterici in ZD MG, XVIII, 693, 

cited supra n. 6) make the hyle correspond to 4, and are followed by Palqera, 
op. cit., 105. 

See supra , n. 22. 

3 4 Dieterici, Ichwan, 293-294. fiapaVN nin ^ipa . .. from ri’Vpy nonan 
an 1 ? *ra ’nVa 'n mVpy 1 ™ ntapa^K p 1 ? h 1 ? *ra 'V vr. See also Kitdb Ikhwdn 
al-Safa , redacted by Ahmad ibn ‘Abd Allah (Bombay, 1887), I 53-54, where 
mention is made of nas T'am Si) .rfapy napa ?Vpy nDD /^py Si) .ri’Vpy fioian 
'’Dm OD3 T’Dm. For the meaning of am see Goichon, Lexique de la langue philo¬ 
sophise d'Ibn Sind, 442. See also Dieterici in ZDMG cited supra, n. 6. 

25 Arist., MetapJi., 1016b 26. 
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are composed of lines, and lines of points,” and he might also 
mention the Mutazilite view that “body is composed of atoms, 
i. e. points.” It would seem then that Israeli identifies points 
with atoms; in fact he ascribes the point-theory to the atomist 
Democritus. But this ascription is erroneous, for Democritus 
maintained that bodies cannot be composed of points which 
are only extremities of lines. 26 That it is the Pythagorean points 
that Israeli has in mind, and that, far from identifying them 
with atoms, he really separates them, is shown by the fact that 
he combats first the point-theory, and only on p. 49 he turns 
to the Mutazilite doctrine and there he raises the question 
whether the atoms are spatial, a question that does not occur in 
his argument against “Democritus.” The expression” atoms 
i. e. points” is therefore his opponents’ contention, not his 
own. Thus a distinction was made between points and atoms, 
and we should not confuse them in the interpretation of our 
text. 

“And He made out of them,” Saadyah continues, “a straight 
line and then He cut that line into two halves.” Here, where 
scholars note a change of source and the beginning of the parallel 
to Plato’s Timaeus , we really discern the unity of design and a 
coherence with the first part. In Timaeus 36b 5, there is no 
mention of a line but of a fabric woven out of the soul-stuff of 
the Same and the Other. Why does Saadyah speak of a line? 
Because the nature of this creative act is different from that of 
the Timaeus. The Timaean band of soul-stuff is regarded as 
cosmic matter; whereas Saadyah, unlike Plato, begins with the 
point which can only yield a line, i. e. length. The same reason 
accounts for the next divergence: the Timaean band is split 
lengthwise; Saadyah does not say “lengthwise”, for such a 
division is impossible in a mathematical line. 

Then the two halves were fastened, one across the other like 
the Ar. Lam-Alif or the letter K. 27 This is also found in the 
Timaeus as well as in the second part of Parmenides’ poem, the 

a6 See Ingeborg Hammer Jensen, “Demokrit und Platon," Archiv f. Gesch. 
der Philosophic, XXIII (Berlin, 1910), 105. 

27 See Guttmann, op. cit ., 46, n. 2. 
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part which is Pythagorean. 28 But here it has for its additional 
purpose to generate a plane by the intersection of the lines. 

“Then He cut (Ar. Nonytap Tibbon -in) them from their point 
of fastening and He made out of one of them the all-surround¬ 
ing sphere, and out of the other — the smaller spheres.” In 
the Timaeus , the Demiurgus bent each band around into a 
circle. The word ‘cut’, in Saadyah’s text, seems pointless. 
Tibbon mistook the meaning of the Ar. NDnynp which means 
here ‘he made them cross’ (r. perhaps: NnnynpN)- The same 
expression in a similar context is used in the Tafsir, 29 where 
it undoubtedly has this meaning. 

The Timaeus now proceeds to discuss the genesis of diverse 
subjects until 47E where the discovery of “necessity” in the 
paradise of reason compels the author to begin his account 
anew. The notion of space is introduced, and then we are told 
how God formed the four elements “by giving them a distinct 
configuration, by means of shapes and numbers” (S3B). Here 
the number-theory makes its appearance. From half-square 
triangles there was formed the cube which is the appropriate 
form of the earth-corpuscle, and from “half-triangles” there 
came into being the tetrahedron (fire), the octahedron (air), and 
the icasohedron (water). The dodecahedron was reserved “for 
the whole, adorning it with constellations.” This is Pytha¬ 
gorean, 30 but it does not begin back enough, not, of course with 
the point which Plato regards as a “geometrical fiction,” not 
even with the line which he does posit in Laws 894a as an apxV » 
but with the plane which is his cosmic unit, thus ignoring the 
first three cosmogonic steps in the Pythagorean account, sum¬ 
marized, as stated, by Alexander Polyhistor. Saadyah’s state¬ 
ment about the geometrical construction of the four elements 
does not constitute a revision or a second account, but flows 
entirely along Pythagorean lines from his previous statements. 

28 See Burnet, op. cit., 187. 

29 Lambert, op. cit., 83: nsiiVnoi van ’£) riD'pnDD nbibs ’sdd kin i^ii 

»^y *)K»y 3 N p rmyrnoi nsn^noi Tan 's rihyjo kdidd ddti nayi-noi 

n«DD3Di d'ndh Nsyn Nnsya fiyBNpoi fyn. See also n. 33. 

3° Taylor, op. cit., 458 n. 1; Burnet, op. cit., 292 ff. 
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According to him, God formed “out of those spiritual parts” 
(i. e. the points) a conic form, an octahedron, a dodecahedron, 
an icasohedron and created from these forms fire, earth, air, 
and water respectively. The geometrical forms of these elements 
do not agree entirely with those of Timaeus , but the Ikhwan 
al-Safa also had a different arrangement. 31 

3. Thus the second view is not a composite of atomism and 
Timaeanism, but Pythagoreanism as it was understood about 
the time of Saadyah. Now what relation does this view bear to 
any of the views in the Tafslr ? Hitherto scholars thought that 
the doctrine of the Sefer Yesirah or the eighth view of the 
Tafslr was disregarded in the ^4raawa/-enumeration of the cos¬ 
mogonic theories, either because Saadyah did not take the 
Sefer Yesirah-v iew seriously (Guttmann), or because he deals 
here with views which are either positively true or positively 
wrong but not with those which are just tolerable (Malter) r 
or because he did not reject this view as he did the others 
(Neumark). 32 But if our interpretation of the second Amanat- 
view is correct, it becomes identical with the eighth view of the 
Tafslr , i. e. the stand-point of the Sefer Yesirah. They are both 
Pythagorean. True, in the Amanat the spiritual substances are 
viewed as eternal, whereas in the Tafslr they are created, but, 
as Saadyah himself states in the seventh view of the Tafslr , 
the anteriority of numbers and geometrical figures is acceptable 
if regarded only in a potential sense, objectionable if taken in 
an actual sense. Hence, in the Amanat , in the list of objec¬ 
tionable cosmogonies, he gives the view with its objectionable 
Platonic feature which includes actual anteriority and eternity, 
whereas in the Tafslr , presenting it as the Abrahamitic view, he 

3 1 Dieterici, Ichwzn , 439: 3Nro 's fhiDio 1 ™ 
nno 1 ™ n ftfiWio!?# iuddVn li hkAn \m dt^p« 

ii vi "w&k nn^no^ 

fiDDDD rnyap -wy urm ii nhVno riiyap This does not 

agree, as Dieterici notes, with Euclid’s Elements. XIII, XIV, XV. See 
Dieterici, Die Lehre vom Weltseele , 3; Propadeutik, 30, 129. Palqera, Reshit 
Hokmah , 43, speaks of Euclid as a Pythagorean, mrn’sn DT^pN. 

33 Guttmann, op. cit., 26; Mai ter, op. cit., 204; Neumark, op. cit., 191. 
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carefully specifies that numbers and letters are not to be taken 
as abstract and separable, but, that is, in the originally Pytha¬ 
gorean conception. The various cosmogonic steps of the Amanat 
are reproduced in the Tajsir as follows: “He (the adherent of 
this view) does not posit them (the 10 numbers and the 22 
letters) as pure and separated. He maintains that He created 
the air and deposited there these 32. things. According to him, 
the air consists of distinct particles which number traverses (so 
Lambert. Barzillai however: hedd 1 ? ’ipiddit). And when it moved 
forward according to straight and oblique lines, it generated 
figures.” In this account, the “air” is a monotheistic adapta¬ 
tion of the Pythagorean-Platonic receptacle or x^P a - The dis¬ 
tinct particles are the points. Number traverses (or cuts) them, 
because each point is a numerical one. The straight and oblique 
lines, like the Lam-Alif of the Amanat , make the planes. In 
another passage in the Tajsir, Saadyah says: “Thus when He 
drew in the air straight lines in circles, triangles, and squares, 
and also traced oblique lines in circles, triangles, and squares, 
there came into being, out of the bending and crossing of one 
line over the other, plane and solid figures. 33 The bending and 
crossing is reminiscent of the bending and crossing of lines to 
form spheres which we have noted in the Amanat. 

Gabirol also identified the point-theory, or the second view 
of the Amanat , with the eighth of the Tajsir, which is the 
theory of the Sejer Yesirah ; for in Fons Vitae, II, 21, after 
stating the gist of his teaching that quantity subsisting in sub¬ 
stance is a conjunction of unities, which he explains in the 
sequel as being points, he remarks with unmistakable reference 
to the eighth view of the Tajsir: ac per noc dictum est illud, 
quod compositio mundi non evenit nisi ex lineamento numeri et 
litterarum in aere. 


33 Lambert, op. cit., 10: ton Vip 1 ndjni htidd nino rryT D’Vs lm 

»^y nits "ind NiNi ny^N Nnytap’ riano ]« maw »» nin nyiiKi 

kVndpn nfnnN nihyaoi riD’pnDD bibd. See supra n. 29. The Heb. version in 
Barzillai’s commentary on the Sefer Yesirah, 272: a'pVn 1 ? l.npVir TlNn 'd 
-idddV lronm. 
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AND TALMUD 

By Solomon Gandz 

L On Fractions and Complementary Fractions in General. 

§1. Three Kinds of Fractions. 

§2. Complementary Fractions among the Ancient Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Greeks and Romans. 

II. Complementary Fractions in Bible and Talmud. 

§3. The Hands. Two Hands =|; niTn yip. 

§4. Two Mouths DYP ’£), d:s=| and a “Double Portion.” 

§5. Parts and Specific Denominators. 

§6. The Ordinal and Divisional Fraction. The Outside and 
Inside Fifth naVo raim iAd pain. 

I. On Fractions and Complementary Fractions in General. 

§1. Three Kinds of Fractions. 

Among the fractions we may distinguish three kinds: (1) The 
unit fractions, which are of the form , having 1 as the numera¬ 
tor and any integer as the denominator, as for instance £, £, 
t> and so on. (2) The common fractions, which are of the 
form may have any numbef for their numerator or denomi¬ 
nator, as for instance -§, f, T 6 T etc. (3) Complementary 
fractions belong also into the class of common fractions but 
they represent the special form pp, that is, their numerator is 
by one less than the denominator, as for instance, f, f, f, f 
etc. They may also be represented as the unit minus the unit 
fraction 1-*, for pp = l-*;; hence we call these fractions com¬ 
plementary, because they complement the unit fraction to a 
whole: ^+^ = 1. 

In olden times people shunned the common fractions and 
made use only of the unit fractions. The complementary frac- 
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tions, however, were admitted, and for their expression special 
terms, or even special symbols of notation, were employed, do 
say that the conception of the common fractions was not known 
at all would be a mistake. Common fractions did occur in the 
course of calculations and were well known to exist, but when¬ 
ever thev occurred, the mathematicians reduced them to a 
series of unit fractions. Thus, for instance, -g was written as 
l.4-i-|-£ and in the same way the other common fractions 
were dealt with. As early as about 1700 B. C. the Egyptians 
had already developed special methods for converting common 
fractions into a series of decreasing unit fractions. The fa¬ 
mous Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, which was copied about 
1650 B. C. from an older document, begins with the so-called 
A table which shows how the common fractions with the nu¬ 
merator 2 and the odd denominators 3-101 are to be reduced to 
unit fractions. Thus, for instance, § is = 3 TT5> t — t'Btts'! 

e t c An exception is being made with f which is 
regarded as a unit fraction, hence the table has %=%■' The 
ancient Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, too, were in the habit of 
avoiding the common fractions. 1 2 d he Babylonians, however, 
were the first to make the important step of solving the problem 
of the common fractions in a modern way. Even as we today 
convert them into decimal fractions, so did the Babylonians 
reduce their common fractions to sexagesimal fractions. Each 
common fraction •“ was first resolved into its constituent parts, 
m times the unit fraction was then converted into the corre¬ 
sponding sexagesimal fraction, and the latter multiplied by ni. 
Since the integers, too, followed the sexagesimal scale, the 
sexagesimal fractions were treated as integers. It would there¬ 
fore be improper to say that the Babylonians were making use 
of the common fractions. They grappled with the problem ol 

1 More about the Egyptian fractions will be found in the editions of the 
Rhind Mathematical Papyrus by T. E. Peet, London 1923; A. B. Chace, 
Oberlin, Ohio, 1927-9. See also Cantor, Geschichte der Mathemahk, I, 3rd 
ed., pp. 62 ff.; O. Neugebauer, Vorgrieckische Mathematik, pp. 137-65; Quellen 
un ’d Studien zur Geschichte der Mathematik B IV, 1938, pp. 359-82. 

2 See K. Sathe, Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Aegyptern, Strass- 

burg 1916, pp. 60 ff. 
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the common fractions, even as the ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks did, but they solved the problem in our advanced man¬ 
ner. Instead of converting them into a series of graded, decreas¬ 
ing unit fractions, according to the peculiar Egyptian method, 
the Babylonians transformed them into sexagesimals and 
handled them as integers of a lower order, even as we today 
do with our decimals. The distinction between integers and 
fractions was thus entirely abolished. 3 But this was the case 
only in their specific mathematical and astronomical school- 
texts. In their common everyday life, however, as in their 
business contracts and documents, the Babylonians, too, availed 
themselves of the old traditional unit fractions. 4 

§2. Complementary Fractions among the Egyptians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Greeks and Romans. 

If we deduct £ from the unit, the remainder is again a 
unit fraction equal to the one that was deducted. But if we 
deduct we obtain f; this is the first complementary fraction 
in the natural order of the unit fractions. As such it plays a 
more important part among the complementary fractions. It 
occurs more frequently, is expressed through special symbols or 
terms, and the Egyptians even go so far as to consider it as one 
of the unit fractions. In their \ table, mentioned above, they 
write | = f instead of resolving it into in the other 

mathematical documents they resolve f into 1 +t 1 o+^V i t into 
f+i+xV* e tc., this means, f is treated as a unit fraction. In 
the older Egyptian documents it is written in the form of 
or meaning ro 2, “two mouths”, “two parts”, in which 

phrase 2 indicates the numerator of a fraction whose denomina¬ 
tor is presumed to be by one larger than the numerator, hence 
it signifies The same expression is to be found in the Baby- 

3 More about the history of the Babylonian sexagesimals in Thureau- 
Dangin, “Sketch of a History of the Sexagesimal System," Osiris VII 
(1939), pp. 95-141; Neugebauer, Vorgriechische Mathematik , Berlin 1934, 
pp. 1-39; idem, Mathematische Keilschrift-Texte, I, Berlin 1935, chapter I; 
the writer’s study “Babyloyian Notation and the Sexagesimal System" in 
a forthcoming volume of essays in honor of Dr. George Sarton’s sixtieth 
birthday. 

4 See Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit. (in the preceding note), p. 109 f. 
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Ionian sini-pu , or sini-pata, 5 “two mouths”, and in the Hebrew 
cpjty ’£). The Greeks have for it the phrase ra 8vo fxepr ], “the 
two parts”, and the Romans say duae partes , or bes , which latter 
means binae partes assis , “the two parts of the ass'. In addi¬ 
tion to sini-pu , the Babylonians had also the term sittd qdtd , 
or qatatu , 6 “the two hands”, a term which, as we shall presently 
see, was also preserved in the Hebrew language. For f the 
Egyptians said ro 3, “3 mouths”, and the Babylonians said 
salas qatatu , “three hands”, while the Greeks and Romans had 
the term “three parts”, ra rpta pepT), respectively tres partes. In 
Latin we find also the term dodrans = de quadrans , “less one 
quarter”; in the same manner the Romans used to say dextrans 
= de sextans , “less one sixth”, for f and deunx = de uncia , “less 
one ounce, or one-twelfth”, for The complementary fraction 
f is expressed in Sumerian by kingusila , a word of unknown 
meaning, which, however, the Babylonians render by pa-rab , 
or paras-rab , “the great part”. 7 

II. The Complementary Fractions in Bible and Talmud. 

§3. The Hands. Two Hands = -f. 

In the Bible as well as in the Talmud the complementary 
fractions are frequently mentioned, and the prevalence of 
Egyptian-Babylonian influence cannot be denied. The Hebrews, 
too, say n parts to denote the complementary fraction 
and the usual terms for the part and fraction are the archaic 
“hand” and “mouth”. 8 Thus we read in II Kings 11:5-7 

s The corresponding Sumerian term is sanabi. 

6 Cf. the Aramaic Nnp, “the handle of an axe, sickle, or knife”. 

7 See especially Sethe, loc. cit. (note 2), pp. 84-90, 91-106; Neugebauer, 
Vorgriechische Mathematik , pp. 89-90, where also the various symbols of 
notation are reproduced; Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit. (note 3), p. 109 f. 

8 In this connection it should be noted that there is also an old Sumerian 
term igi , “eye”, which the Babylonians used in order to indicate the unit 
fraction. Thus in their tables for the conversion of the natural fractions into 
sexagesimal fractions they said igi 3 gdl-bi 20; igi 4 gdl-bi 15; igi 5 gdl-bi 12, 
etc., which means \ is = f§; | is = -^; \ is = A|, etc. See Thureau-Dangin, 
loc. cit. (note 3), pp. 117-22; Neugebauer, Mithcmitische Keilschrift-Texte 
I, pp. 4 ff. On the other hand it will be interesting to note that the ancient 
Egyptians used the symbold of the Horus-eye parts in order to indicate the 
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bo om niTn *nan . .. "i^dh ma m Dm hobh nnt^n ’to ddd mt^^n 
'n mu m cm n« noen nnm — “The third part of you — those 
that turn in (to their barracks in the palace) on the Sabbath 
and keep guard in the palace; . . . and the two hands (i. e. the 
other -|) of you — all those that turn out (from their barracks) 
on the Sabbath and keep guard in the temple”. 9 In Gen. 47:24 
we have mb rnr rrrrn ymtn ny-is 1 ? rw’Dn onrm niNuro mm — 
“At the ingatherings you shall give one-fifth to Pharaoh and 
the four hands ( = f) shall be your own”. Neh. 11:1 reads: 
ttrrpn my nzwb m#yn p ina fcrarfr m'mu i^*sn oyn uran 

□nya nn’n ywm — “The rest of the people, however, cast lots, 
to bring one of ten to reside in Jerusalem the holy city, and 
the nine hands (=i%) in the other cities”. The ten tribes of 
Israel said to Judah, II Sam. 19:44, 'b nrr itpy “we have 
ten hands in the king”, which is = yy, for Judah was counted 
as one tribe, forming one part of the nation. The ten tribes are, 
of course, ten times as much as one tribe, hence mT has here 
the meaning of “times”, and we have to translate the passage, 
“we have ten times as much in the king”. This is also the 
meaning of the term in Gen. 43:34 nbz mm |DU3 nwn mm 
nrr won, “But Benjamin’s portion was five times so much as 
any of theirs”; and in Dan. 1:20 □ asm . . . nra noon nan 
nrr "HPy “And in all matters of wisdom ... he found them ten 
times better than all the magicians”. 

In Mishna and Talmud the regular expression for is TP 
nrr, “two hands”, the old Babylonian sitta qatatu. Thus we 
read in Makk. 111,13 (22b) nn^D hit ’nan urbw im« hddi, 
the flagellation is to be administered one-third in the front and 
two hands (=-§) in the back. This passage, as well as the one 
in II Kings 11:5-7, is of special significance: in one and the 
same sentence, £ is expressed by JVP ,l 7P, respectively V'bw, while 
for the complementary fraction of -f the term mT TP is em¬ 
ployed. This demonstrates that the traditional Babylonian 
term Sittd qatatu was deeply rooted even in the usage of the 

fractions arising from the continuous mediation of the bushel, as 
iV* T2 - ’ 'BT* see Sethe, loc. cit. (note 2), p. 74, note 1. 

9 I am following the interpretation of Skinner in his Commentary in The 
Century Bible . Verse 6 is generally assumed to be a gloss. 
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Hebrew language. Other examples are: Kelim XVII, 11 = 
‘Erubin VIII,2(82b) np^ vfom 'idd 1 ? niT idin pynw '“i, the 
quantity of the ‘Erub is § of a loaf which is -g- of a kab , or of -g- 
of a kab = f of a kab. In Men. VI11,2 (78a) we read — nvrnn 
nro irw nv»!?t&nT yip mtpy NXB3 ... rmrntp nxDn nrr w nNn nrrn 
p-nyi mantpy. 10 In addition to nxQn nm *rw=$ of the mazzot, 
we note also the peculiar term pity] = 2 fractions=-| of an ]HlPy. 
The Tosefta Bikkurim 11,8 (ed. Zuckermandl, p. 101) has vn N*7 
DV2 mi’ w N*?N ovn I’d^hd the pilgrims did not travel the 
whole day but two-thirds of the day. In Sanh. 13a, Jer. ibid. 
1,2 (18d), the Tosefta Sanh. II is quoted which reads: min' '"1 
□v antpy t&nra nri’ w nom anra nn’ ™ idin, the two hands of 
a month are = twenty days. The “iry'^N 'ni ’pis VII reads: 
n'ph n 3"yi nyp nn’ *ni2n nxriDi ov iznn n Dq the duration 

of the lunar month is 29 days and one half of a day, two hands 
(=•!) of an hour and 73 fractions ( = i-QTnj-) of an hour, and the 
term nrr 'rw for f- occurs frequently in the same chapter, 
nyttf nn 1 is also the term used by Rashi (‘Arakhin 9a d"n~i n"i) 
and other medieval authors. However, in the Talmud, R. H. 25a 
this passage reads: ]’N nun un ivud -p Vn^di 'n orb im 

3 "yi nyp ' ty * *7 w ’ 3 tin nxnm nv nyi^m antyyo nmns run 1 ? nmn 
n'pbn. 11 In Jer. ‘Erubin I,5(19a) the shape of the molten sea is 
discussed and the Talmud says: nND “1D3N DNXD3 ^uy "ID’D pN 

on»jn hnd idin dnxd 3 yano urn pN .p’tnD Nin mr id nvr □ w 

10 Some texts have pnjn which is wrong. Read T’T'V 1 = 2 “nyi = 2 fractions = 
•| of an ‘ issaron ; see Rashi and cf. also ‘Erubin 83a 'mi nmyi which means, 
the remainders of fractions to which Rabbi alludes by his term *njn. 

11 There is no reason to declare the words “two-thirds of an hour and 73 
fractions” as a later gloss, as some of the later writers on the calendar main¬ 
tain; see D. Gans, cryn iDna, §213, ed. Jessnitz, pp. 63b f.; Slonimsky, HID’ 
-myn, 3rd ed., Warsaw 1888, p. 34; W. M. Feldman, Rabbinical Mathematics 
and Astronomy , p. 123 f. The Difcdufce Soferini knows of no manuscripts or 
quotations in which these words are missing. Moreover, the fact has been 
established that as early as in the 6th century B. C. the Babylonian astrono¬ 
mers had already discovered this measure of the average length of the lunar 
month, namely 29-|- days, 44 minutes and 3-g- seconds, which corresponds 
exactly to the value given in the Talmud: ^ of an hour are = 40 minutes, 

of an hour are = 4 m 3^- s; see S. Langdon, Babylonian Menologies and 
the Semitic Calendars , London 1935, p. 11; Fotheringham, in the Nautical 
Almanac , 1931, p. 736. 
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vhw ,vn mViay mrpVyn moa tb? nnya hdh .puna mn mna mi’ *nan 
rrn m™ mi 1 o^om hnd nma naxoa ,vn myano mnnnnn moa 
pnno. The two first sentences are undoubtedly corrupt and to 
be emendated, with the commentaries, to read: yano “iD’n 
hay nmn .puna Kin mra nrp 'non nroi mcron h«d nma hnxdc 
pnro irn mnt) niT mwom DH»yi hnd id-in nasoa. At any rate the 
term nrr is here employed both in the sense of times and thirds . 
In one and the same sentence mnD mT ’nan antyyi hnd, 12 we 
have to explain mnD niT DHPyi nND = 120 times the quantity of 
the mikwah, mnts nn’ TBn, plus two -thirds of one mikwah. 

§4. Two Mouths, ontf ’s, d:b = “Two-Thirds”, or “a Double 
Portion”. 

As to the term n'W ’£>, “the mouth of two, two mouths”, it 
must originally have been used for two parts in the meaning of 
two-thirds, like the Babylonian sini-pu. In this original sense 
the phrase is still found in Zach. 13:8 iyir ima* na dub? 
m nnv which must be interpreted “two parts, i. e. 

two-thirds, therein shall be cut off and perish, but the one-third 
shall remain”. Later, however, it assumed the meaning of 
times , as was the case with mT, and it is therefore to be under¬ 
stood as “twice as much, the double portion of”. We shall 
therefore translate Deut. 21:17 'b nn 1 ? td’ nNwn p maan na ’a 
l 1 ? Nsm “wa *?aa dub? ’£>, “But he shall acknowledge the firstborn, 
the son of the hated woman, by giving him a double portion in 
all that he possesses”, aw ’s means here “a mouth of two, a 
share of two”, a portion twice as large as any of the other 
sons. In the same sense Elisha beseeches his master Elijah, in 
II Kings 2:9 ,! ?n "jnna ant? *b to ’nn, to let him have a share 
twice as large as any of his disciples. Elisha wishes to occupy 
the place of the favourite disciple, to rank as the firstborn 
among them, not to obtain double the amount of Elijah’s spirit. 
This is the conception of the modern commentators 13 and this 
seems to us the natural explanation. 

In the latter sense of “twice as much, double as much” the 

13 We correct'it into rnnb'ni'T Ten ri&an bwi nt*o 166 times the quantity of 
the mikwah ( = 3 cubic cubits) plus two -thirds of one mikwah. 

13 See, for instance, Driver’s commentary to Deut. 21:17. 
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phrase is regularly used in Ben Sira. Thus we read there in 12:5 
vbx jnn miD *733 qnx ny3 vrn nyn map “In the time of need 
you will get two-fold evil for all the good that you have given 
him”, namely the evil man. 18:32 reads — *7N *7N 

lt?n u'w aiayn “Delight not yourself in overmuch luxury, 

for double is the poverty thereof”. 14 In speaking of the prophet 
Elisha Ben Sira, 48:12, says — nmn mniN map s 3 “He performed 
twice as much miracles (as Elijah).” Hence we see that Ben 
Sira explains qnro n'W 'B, “twice as much as your spirit”, and 
it will be interesting to note that this is also the conception of 
the Talmud (Sanh. 47a). As a matter of fact in Mishna and 
Talmud the term maw ’£> is always used in the meaning of 
“double as much”, and not “two-thirds”. Thus we read in 
Mishna ‘Erubin II,5(23a) mm3 u'W mitt h'SH “idik ’dv '“i 
“even if the length of the place is twice as much as the 
breadth”. 15 The Baraita, ibid . 23b, reads —nmn □« hoik N"n 
mnm n'W ’£> *7y "liv mnN, and in Zeb. 59b we have imia ]hrb no 

[l30N3] 0*30 ’£) ]N3 *]N [l3HN3] 13HN3 Q*30 ’E). 

In the explanation of Deut. 21:17 the oldest Hebrew com¬ 
mentaries, the Sifre, quoted in B. B. 122b-123a, and the Midrash 
Tannaim, are still aware of the ambiguity of the term and of 
the legal consequences for the share of the firstborn son. For 
in the case of five sons, for instance, the firstborn would obtain 
f if we explain maw ’D as twice the share of each son; but he 
would obtain two-thirds of the whole estate, if we understand 
cpjip ’D as = f. This is expressed in the Sifre, ed. Friedman, 
f. 113b, as follows: *733 on® in f [in«3] maty ’d ,d*3» *d i* 7 nn^ 
□y ^matio ia**D hd ,n»Dn ay bmai ay *7mai .p nnN nn teaman 
or qm^ q*73 in .mN3 maty nran ay ^mara qN l6 “”iN3 mat? inN 
maty ’D mN ay ^maeo la’SD no cay ^mai "rnN ay ^mai ^Nin 

'133 D’D33n *733 d' 3® ’D mon ay ^mara qN □ , D33n ^33. The Sifre 
decides in favor of the conception of map ’D as a double portion, 

14 See the commentary in the translation of Charles, who explains “poverty 
in purse and in health.” 

** The Mishna and Gemara in the Palestinian Talmud, 19d and 20b, 
however, read nama nan# '’sn. 

16 This is the correct reading, like nama o'3ty ’9 and D’DD3n bj 2 D’3iP ’9. 
Friedman is mistaken when he emendates it into into. 
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twice the share of one son, and this is the accepted interpreta¬ 
tion of the Talmud which determines the law of inheritance. 17 
The Midrash Tannaim expresses the same argument as follows: 
PiywoD cnp ’£) in mm cnp’£> -idin nn« .mm cnp — which 

means, Do you take DW ’£3 as meaning “the.share of two”, or 
1JH30DD, “in its original sense”, as two-thirds of the estate. 

That this was indeed the original meaning of the word has 
been proven by some recent archaeological discoveries. A num¬ 
ber of ancient weights have been excavated in Palestine which 
bear inscriptions in old Hebrew characters, indicating their 
weight in fractions of a shekel. Thus some are inscribed with 
the words nesef=“ half” (of a shekel), or homesh = “ one-fifth”, or 
r °ba* nesef=\ of ^. Some others, however, bear the inscrip¬ 
tion □'£), which has been correctly read as payim and interpreted 
as two-thirds of a shekel. 18 Several commentators of the Bible 
are agreed that in I Sam. 13:21 we have to read HTXsn nrrm 
Q, n^i manned and to interpret “And the price was two- 
thirds (of a shekel) for (the sharpening of) the plowshares and 
the axes”. One of the latest commentators 19 had the ingenious 
idea to suggest that the second half of the verse which reads 
p-nn a’xnh LTD-nprta pt^p should be emendated to read 

instead p-nn zrxnh U'nnpn bpv vbv l, “and one-third of a 
shekel for sharpening the adzes and for setting the goads”. 20 

17 It will be interesting to note that Joseph ibn Aqnin (c. 1160-1226), in a 

fragment of an unknown Arabic book of his, called Bustan al-azhdr and 
published by Prof. B. Cohen in REJ 1936, pp. 1-10, explains 's, in Deut. 
as well as in II Kings, as meaning “two-thirds”, qnnn n: \ti im 

ph^h^N ]n 'i 1 ?^ Saadia, however, in his Bible translation, has more correctly 
poriD = two parts, a double portion. 

18 See G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible , 1916, pp. 160-61; 1937, p. 
202. One of these weights, discovered by Barton, is now in the library of 
Haverford College, near Philadelphia, and weighs 117.431 grains. 

19 Prof. J. A. Bewer in the Journal of Biblical Literature LX I, 1942, pp. 
45 ff. Cf. also ibid., pp. 209 ff., and vol. XL, 1921, p. 184. 

20 Modern interpretation and corrected reading are based upon the version 
of the Septuagint. The latter must have read m'xan instead of nTXsn, since 
it translates “the harvest.” Prof. Louis Ginzberg, who kindly called my 
attention to this correction in the JBL , thinks that the interpretation of 
nT2» as “price” may be justified by referring it to the root -)*□, “to be small, 
less,” hence “the minimum price,” or to 1^3, “support, foundation,” hence 
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We would thus have here in one and the same verse bpv vbv 
for one-third of a shekel and □:? for the corresponding com¬ 
plementary fraction, two-thirds of a shekel. 

§ 5. Parts and Specific Denominators. 

We have mentioned above (§ 2) that the Greeks and Romans 
said “2 parts” and meant f, “3 parts” for f, and so on. The 
same usage may also be found in the later Hebrew of Mishna 
and Talmud. In the Mishna B. M. 1,1, we read: n'ziD now nr 
nwbm mns ra b ptw yap’ 'bw riVis i»i«n ,'bw rrxn idin nn 'bv 
□’pVn Vm: nr ,y’ma runs m i 1 ? i'w ysp’ 'bw rrsn *i»iNm .o’pVn 
yan Vdu nn. Hence we have here y’sn for -y and □’p'zn Tvobv, 
three parts, for the complementary fraction f. Another very 
significant passage is the one in Shab. 34b—35a: mrotpn 1’3 my’© 
'pVn '5 ’no .b'o ’p'zn n wbw ’pnuo® nos min’ on no« non -ion ?nooo 
,nV’D ’nV’n Nn'zn nVn Pnsnoi V’o no’: nV’o 'lbs Nn'zn nd’^’N ?*?’o 
Vnw nnN nmn’ on noN *pv an .n!td ’yan Nn^n n'zn ?*?’» n»’: 
nVni ?V’o no’ 1 ? .n'p’D 'ibz> nn no’^’n ?V’o ’p^n uty ’no .b'a ’p^n 
no’n ?in”3’o ’no .b'D n'z’n nn n'pn ?b'o ’xn no’ 1 ? PnV’o ’yon nn 

Npnn N^s in”3’0. “What is the duration of the twilight? Rabbah 
in the name of R. Judah in the name of Samuel says: llnee 
parts of a mile. 21 What is meant by three parts of a mile? Is it 

three halves of a mile, then let him say, one mile and a half? 

Is it three-thirds of a mile, let him say, one mile? Therefore it 
must be three-fourths of a mile. R. Josef in the name of R. 
Judah in the name of Samuel says: Two parts of a mile. What 
is meant by two parts of a mile? Is it two halves of a mile, 

then let him say, one mile? Is it two-fourths of a mile, let him 

say, one half of a mile? Therefore it must be two-thirds of a 
mile. — What is the difference? The difference is one half of 
one sixth.” 22 I am quoting this passage in full and giving a 
literal translation of it, because it is in many ways characteristic 

“the basic price”; cf. the Talmudic dictionaries to these post-biblical mean¬ 
ings of the root. The writer believes that we may perhaps derive it from the 
root “ixa. “to cut, harvest,” and the similar Talmudic phrase niyo pos, to 
cut, fix the amount of money,” hence “the fixed price.” 

31 The time required for the walk of one mile is taken as 18 minutes; hence 
for ^ of a mile it would be 13^ minutes. 
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of the methods of the Talmudic scholars. In their dialectic 
manner they make an effort to prove that the historical usage of 
the complementary fraction is logically justified. 

In the explanation of these two versions in the transmission 
of a tradition by Samuel, the Talmud employs, for the com¬ 
plementary as well as for the common fractions, terms which 
name distinctly the specific denominators of the fractions: 
'&d «n l ?n=f, ’nV’n KnWi=$, nn=|, Rn^n=f, etc. 
In the same way, the Talmud R. H. 25a, as we have seen 
above (§ 3), has nyp 'tp+ty instead of nyty niT A Baraita 
quoted in B. B. 89a says: N 1 ? fcnta+ 'yan udd mn 
fcntr 1 ? y'm mm bpw nVn tnwb *jdh nvbw + 'b mw 
ay, hence f are simply expressed by ’yan nty 1 ?^. 23 In this 
connection we must also quote the interesting mathematical 
passage of Jer. 'Erubin II,5,(20b): 'm hen [mynp] bmnv '3m 
pnir+n inn p pwr pyatn pin p paor pyaw .w hdn why 

Q’jnwi ]™ ,pmn!?n mya-iai nan pmn^n cryznKi hnd p-njrr 
n^y nyra nw T'ntw mnn yan^ pyira nyma po nx .p+tsn hdn 
yit^n "ion J’mn^n. We have here before us a specific mathematical 
text of the Palestinian Talmud in which the old metaphors and 
antiquated terms are discarded in favor of the later mathe¬ 
matical terms, naming the specific denominators, which are 
more clear and more precise. Hence we have here 'tP+tP 'w and 
pnin^n inn for £, pninWi myanKi hno for We have here also 
interesting operations with common fractions: 70 times f+ 70 
times f = 2 4-+ : 4 JI = 93-^. Then we have to figure 100—93^-=-^. 
But $p—$ 

§ 6. I he Ordinal and Divisional Fraction. The Outside and 
the Inside Fifth nr+o raim rain. 

The Egyptologist Kurt Sethe was the first to call attention 
to the conception of the complementary fractions. In his treatise 


33 Cf. also Mishna IJallah I, 4; II, 6, and Jer. ibid. 57d and 58b o’yai n^on 
nop. Here, however, the J of a K a b are simply referring to the concrete 
measure of a log =+ of a I£ab. Cf. B. B. 89b-90a. 

34 For the other implications of this passage see the writer’s paper “Studies 
in Hebrew Mathematics and Astronomy” in the Proceedings of the A A JR. 
IX, 1939. pp. 9-10. 
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Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Aegyptern , Strassburg 
1916, pp. 60-108, a penetrating study is devoted to the subject. 
To the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, Hebrews and Greeks, 
so Sethe summarizes his investigations, the unit fraction and 
the complementary fraction were interrelated and interdepend¬ 
ent ideas. When the Egyptian spoke of 3 parts, he thought of 
the missing fourth part and meant f, the Roman dodrans = de 
quadrans = less -J-. When he spoke of part 4, or the fourth pait, 
he meant just this missing ^ which completes the three quarters 
to a whole unit. Otherwise there would be no reason to de¬ 
signate the fractionate by the ordinal numerate. When we today 
write the symbol \ or •£, the notion is clear by convention that 
we mean the divisional fraction which arises when we divide 1 
into 4, respectively n, equal parts. The same applies also, by 
convention and use, to the verbal term one-fourth, or one nth, 
part. Originally, and strictly philologically, however, the ordinal 
“one-fourth” means only the fourth member or link in a series 
of n members, or in a chain of n links. The whole chain may 
have, for instance, 10 links, each link being one-tenth of the 
whole, and the fourth in the order will nonetheless be called, 
justly and properly, the fourth. The convention of denoting the 
fraction by one-fourth, implies the additional fact that the 
fourth link, or part, is at the same time the final link, the com¬ 
plementary fraction which completes the defective f of the 
chain to a whole unit. Hence the Egyptians usually accom¬ 
panied the ordinal numeral with the participle mh = “complet¬ 
ing, filling up”, and the Hindus used for the same purpose the 
word pur ana, “completing ”. 25 Originally, therefore, the ordinal 
word one-fourth meant, the fourth part to be added to a de¬ 
fective unit of three quarters. The complementary unit frac¬ 
tion however, is only - 3 - of the corresponding complementary 
fraction f. A later development produced the divisional fraction 
i which is 1:4, the fourth part of 1. Anticipating the Tal¬ 
mudic terminology, which we are going to discuss presently, we 
may say that the original ordinal fraction denoted the outside 
fraction, while our common divisional fraction designates the 
inside fraction. 


25 See Sethe, loc. cit. } pp. 106-9. 
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The Talmudic scholars were well aware of this fine distinction 
between the ordinal and divisional fraction when they coined 
the pregnant terms of the inside and outside fraction, as in the 
case of the inside and outside fifth ”iraim t£>Din. 26 When 
they speak of the outside fifth of 20, for instance, they mean 
the ordinal one-fifth which says that we have to consider 20 
as f of a unit, which by the addition of the missing ^ will be com¬ 
plemented to J = 1. Hence, mathematically speaking, the outside 
fifth of 20 is: x=|(20+x); 5x = 20+x; 4x = 20; x = £.20 = 5. 
In general, if x is to be the outside nth part of a, x=£(a+x); 
nx = a+x; (n—l)x = a; x=^. Hence the outside fifth be¬ 
comes the the outside £ = and so on. The so-called inside 
part corresponds to our common divisional fraction ~; l of 
20 = 4; i of 20 = 5, etc. Apparently, in the times and schools of 
the Talmudic scholars both conceptions of the fractional £ were 
already well developed and were competing with each other for 
exclusive recognition. But the outside fraction represented an 
archaic phase of mathematical thought, while the inside fraction 
reflected the later development which prevailed and remained 
the standard form of the fraction in modern mathematics. 

The Talmudic discussion of the problem of the inside and 
outside fractional has to do with the interpretation of a certain 
Mosaic law which provides that a penalty of one-fifth, in addi¬ 
tion to the capital amount of the damage, has to be paid by 
the person who transgresses against, or alienates, the property 
of the sanctuary, or of the priests and Levites, or also by the 
person who perjures himself in order to defraud his fellow- 
citizen. In all such cases the Bible 27 provides that the trans¬ 
gressor has to make restitution for the damage and to pay in 
addition one-fifth of its value; vby ppv inp’Bn nxi, “and he shall 
add its fifth thereto” is the standing phrase. The Talmud, 28 
however, raises the question: in vhn NtPEin in*? N’yrrN 

"D^D, Is this one-fifth to be understood as an inside fifth (£ of 

26 In the writer's opinion, these precise mathematical terms were in all 
probability not inventions of the Jewish scholars but part of the old stock of 
phrases used in the mathematical schools of the Babylonians. 

27 See Lev. 5:16; 22:14; 27:13, 27, 31; Num. 5:7. 

28 B. M. 53b-54a. Cf. also B. B. 90b Nmrw, “it is an outside sixth”. 
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20 = 4) or as an outside fifth ( = 1 of 20 = 5)? This question is 
solved by referring to the Mishna ‘Arakhin VIII,2 (27a-b), 
where it is expressly stated that in the case of the redemption 
by the original owner of a dedicated field 29 of the value of 20 
shekel, 5 shekel must be added by him as the prescribed one- 
fifth. This proves conclusively that according to the Mishna 
it has to be an outside fifth, win nra ynv. The Talmud 
quotes further an old Baraita 30 which reads: llTt^Dn HD 1 ! 

inav 'n .mw 'i nm ,rural itraim Kin 
pp. “And he shall add its fifth to it (Lev. 27:27), this means 
that itself and its fifth shall sum up to five (parts); that is the 
opinion of R. Josiah. R. Jonatan says, its fifth means the fifth 
of the whole capital”. This passage makes it quite clear that 
R. Josiah has in his mind the notion of the ordinal fraction of } 
and its complementary fraction of -f. The one missing fifth is 
to be added so that both together, f+T, form the five parts of 
the whole unit, f=l. R. Jonatan, however, explains it as the 
inside fifth. We see that in these old Tannaitic sources, the 
Sifre and the Tosefta quoted in note 30, the question remains 
controversial. In the Sifra, however, to the above (note 27) 
cited passages of Leviticus 31 the opinion of R. Josiah is trans¬ 
mitted anonymously as the only known and accepted tradition 
without any controversy. It should be noted that in the older 
Tannaitic sources the terminology mbo fcWDim V&D Win, the 
inside and outside fifth, is not yet known. They avail them¬ 
selves of the pregnant phrase nmn iroim Kin »rnp, “so that itself 
and its fifth shall be five”, i. e. the fifth is to be understood as 
the ordinal, outside fifth, so as to complete the remaining com¬ 
plementary fraction of to f. 

29 If the original owner of a field, which he had dedicated to the 
sanctuary, likes to redeem it, he has to add one-fifth of its value; Lev. 
27:19. 

3° Its source is in Sifre to Nuin. 5:7, ed. Friedman, f2a. The Talmud, 
however, cites the verse of Lev. 27:27. See also Tosefta Ma‘aser Sheni IV, 
2, ed. Zuckermandl, p. 92: 'i npan }r\M yboi rrnsn ?»eina n”n ix'J 

but main ]ni3 mis [idik] pyottf 'm If the value of the field is 

one sela‘ = 20 dinar, the redeeming owner has to pay 5 dinar. R. Ele'azar 
b. Simon says, he has to pay one-fifth of the sela‘, which is 4 dinar. 

31 Ed. Weiss ff. 26a, 28b, 97b, 114b. Cf. also Jer. Ter. VI,1 (44a). 
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To the modern student of the Talmud the interpretation of 
the fifth as the outside fifth, which is in reality one-fourth, 
may appear as a specimen of sophisticated casuistry. If a man 
who is entitled to one-fifth of an estate would sue in a modern 
court of justice for the outside one-fifth which is =i, his claim 
would most likely be thrown out of court. In this our case, 
however, as in the above (§ 5) mentioned passage of Shabbat 
34b, the writer believes to have demonstrated that what appears 
to us as Talmudic dialectics and sophistication, may sometimes 
have its roots deep in the archaic phases of human thought 
and in the primitive origins of an historical development. From 
the historical point of view, the Biblical phrases “and he shall 
add its fifth thereto” might indeed have referred to the archaic 
form of the ordinal fraction. 


* 


PSALMS AND INSCRIPTIONS OF PETITION 
AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


By H. L. Ginsberg 

North Semitic eucharistic epigraphy has recently been en¬ 
riched by an accession of considerably more than average interest 
and significance. Very important contributions to the artistic, 
paleographic, and historical evaluation of the Ben-hadad stele 
have been made by previous writers, particularly Albright. 1 
A revised translation of the inscription will help to clarify the 
religious practice underlying it and its epigraphic and literary 
affinities. 

Transliterated into modern Hebrew and Latin characters, the 
original Aramaic text reads as follows: 2 

tnn dp .n 3 .N3X3 nsb’ 3 .zy.sm br h 
[l]un A[n] i[a]i:nD “O .11 dd.br t&r[m]n [b]r.hzy[n] 

^ “l pbn*? nfrno 1 ? din mlk Tm lmr’h lmlqr 

bpb yDtin n 1 ? “in u .n t. zy nzr Ih wsm‘ lql 
n 5 h 


1 The monument was first published by Dunand, Bulletin du Musee de 

Beyrouth 3 (ca. 1941): 65-67; again by Albright, BASOR 87 (Oct. 1942): 
23-29; further discussed by Levi della Vida, BASOR 90 (Apr. 1943): 30-32; 
Albright, ibid., 32-34. It was found, probably not in situ, at Breidj. 7 kilo¬ 
meters from Aleppo, and is now in the Museum of Aleppo. The two first- 
mentioned publications include inter alia photographs of the stele and auto¬ 
graphs of the inscription. See also de Vaux, Bulletin du Musee de Beyrouth 
5 (1943 or 1944): 7-20 (esp. p. 9). 

3 Letters which are doubtful in the original are rendered by letters with 
supralinear dots in the Hebrew transliteration and by italics in the Latin 
transliteration and in the translation. 

3 Here we now have an example of the graphic notation of the final -d of 
the determinate state from as early as the middle of the ninth century, and 
an additional argument against the theory that its non-notation in the Sama- 
lian Aramaic inscriptions of the eighth century is an orthographic archaism 
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This I render as follows: 

(1) The stele which Bir-ha- (2) dad, son of Tfli-ra[mma]nJso]w 
of Hady[ an], (3) king of Aram, 4 set up for his lord Milqar- 
(4) t 5 because he had prayed to him and he had hearkened 
to his voi- (5) ce. 6 

In one important respect, this interpretation represents a re¬ 
version to that of the editio princeps : namely, in taking wsm 1 
Iqlh { 11. 4-5) as a' reason for sm (1. 1), not for nzr lit (1. 4). The 
contrary view, which is that of Dunand’s successors, is based 
upon two identifications: that of our nzr (which Dunand mis¬ 
understood) with Canaanite ndr , and that of the whole of our 
concluding formula with the Phoenicio-Punic *S ndr X k sm ‘ 

rather than the reflex of a linguistic peculiarity; cf. JAOS 62 (1942): 
235-6. 

4 The ingenious restoration of his patronymic in 1. 2 is due to Albright, 
who identifies him with ‘Ben-hadad the son of Tabrimmon, the son of Hezion, 
king of Aram, that dwelt in Damascus' (1 Ki 15:18). Albright also adduces 
weighty paleographic arguments for dating our inscription around 850; so 
that our Ben-hadad, whom his patronymic — as restored — would identify 
as the one who made things easier for Asa of Judah by making them difficult 
for Baasha of Israel, must further be identified with the one who so sorely 
afflicted the Omriads (1 Ki 20:1, 5, etc.; 2 Ki 6:24; 8:7). His alliance with 
Asa must therefore have been made towards the end of the latter's reign; 
so that the Chronicler, who places it in the thirty-sixth year of Asa (2 Chr 
16:1), appears once again to have utilized authentic data not included in 
the canonical books of Samuel and Kings. Albright accordingly accepts this 
date, and revises the chronology of the pre-Jehu monarchy so as to make 
the death of Baasha come later (see Albright, BASOR 87:27-28; AASOR 
21-22: 37 f., n. 13). Unfortunately, de Vaux, op. cit., p. 9, n. 1, reports that 
after an examination of the original the above restoration of Ben-hadad’s 
patronymic does not seem feasible to him. But even so Albright's chronology 
and his ascription of the stele commend themselves. [See now Albright, 
BASOR 95 (Oct. 1944): 38 top.] 

s Melcarth, the city-god of Tyre. His name and character and the possible 
political significance of Ben-hadad’s worship of him are discussed by Albright, 
Levi della Vida, and de Vaux. 

6 For this construction of sm 1 with reference to a deity, c(. Ges.-Buhl, 
Hwb 1? , p. 845 b, par. d, and the quotation from CIS ii 3 X , no. 4080, in n. 13 
below. That the l is in our inscription merely the exponent of qlh as a deter¬ 
minate direct object seems less probable; as we can not be certain that this 
use of it, which is very common from Achaemenian times on, had already 
been developed at this early date. 
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gl.’’ The first is substantially correct, 8 but the last is wide of the 

i The second consideration was probably subconscious with Albright in 
his first paper. It was expressly urged by Levi della Vida, and accepted by 
Albright in his second paper. 

8 As is well known, original d was still pronounced d in Aramaic down to 
the seventh century; but owing to the fact that the Phoenician alphabet, in 
which this old Aramaic is written, had no character with that value, the 
letter z had to represent that sound in addition to its proper one of z. That 
original d nevertheless continued to be pronounced differently from original 
z is proved by the fact that only the former was eventually (7th or 6th cent.) 
shifted to d. Thus our 7izr (i.e,, ndr; cf. Arabic) becomes ndr, but gzr (Eleph. 
Ahiqar 134) remains gzr. A different situation, however, obtains in Canaanite. 
Here original d remains certainly distinct from original z only in Ugaritic. 
In Canaanite glosses in Tell el-Amarna letters and in Canaanite texts writ¬ 
ten in the Phoenician alphabet both are represented graphically by z, and 
at least in Phoenician and in Hebrew they were also both pronounced z. 
Here, therefore, we should expect an original ndr to be represented by nzr. 
And so it is, but only in senses not far removed from its primary meaning 
of ‘to set apart'; for in the specialized sense of ‘to vow' we have instead ndr. 
That this anomaly is due to borrowing from Ugaritic (so Levi della Vida 
following Bauer) is most improbable; firstly, because both the word and the 
concept are (as our inscription has rendered more certain than ever) common 
West Semitic; secondly, because it would in any case be hard to conceive of 
the Canaanites at large and the Israelites borrowing the term for such an 
important religious concept and such a popular religious practice from 
the exceedingly peripheral Ugaritians; and thirdly, because it as good as 
certain that in Ugaritic itself original d had not been shifted to d (see 
Orient-cilia NS 5 [1936]: 174; 7 [1938]: 3 [where add ref. to Ps 40:18; 70:6]; 
Virolleaud, Syria 19 [1938]: 139). My own explanation of the anomalous d 
(for z) in Can. ndr , which does not claim to be more than tentative, is that 
it is due to blending, or contamination (a process for the extent of whose 
operation in the Semitic sphere see especially Brockelmann, Zcilschr.f. Semi - 
tistik 5 [1927]: 6-38), with ndb. The two roots are frequently associated with 
each other in Hebrew, particularly in connection with the two very similar 
types of sacrifice called neder and ndabd ; see Lev 7:16; 22:18, 21, 23; Deut 
12:6, 17; 23:24. That the root ndb existed in Phoenician as well as in Hebrew 
is shown by the proper name 'fyndb (Harris, Gram, of the Phoen. Lang. [1936]: 
75); not, however, by the form cited by Harris (ibid., p. 123) from Repertoire 
d'inscriptions semitiques no. 907, which Ph. Berger, Rev. archeol. 3 (1889) a : 39, 
only decided to read ndb ' out of inconclusive exegetical considerations. His 
original reading ndr ’ is graphically at least as satisfactory and linguistically 
more so, and I do not doubt but it is the one that will finally be adopted 
by the exegetes. However, the final ' does not represent a pronominal suffix 
(referring to the urn) but simply — as elsewhere — the final u of the 3rd p. 
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mark. The formula just quoted contains nothing corresponding 
to our lh\ and what is more serious, it has k ‘for, because’ where 
ours has w ‘and.’ True equivalents of our formula occur in a 
number of inscriptions, composed in Aramaic except for a qouple 
of Greek sections of bilingual texts, from the important Aramean 
center of Palmyra. They prove that our above translation is 
accurate not only in its literal and natural rendering of the con¬ 
junction w but also in its, to some perhaps startling, rendering 
of nzr by ‘he prayed’ instead of ‘he vowed.’ 

The Greek version — to begin, for practical reasons which 
will soon become apparent, with that — of Palmyra’s equivalent 
to our Im l-X zy nzr Ih wlm ‘ Iqlh is toi deina euxamenos kai 
epakoustheis anetheken. 9 The Greek kai ‘and’ at once eliminates 
all the other theoretically possible renderings of the Semitic 
conjunction wa-. At first sight it might seem that conversely 
the Aramaic nzr proves that of the two possible meanings of 
the Greek euxamenos , ‘having vowed’ and ‘having prayed,’ it is 
the former that is intended here. Upon closer examination, how¬ 
ever, it will be found that in this case too it is better to determine 
the sense of the Greek word independently, and then let it serve 
as a guide to that of the corresponding Aramaic one. For euxa¬ 
menos followed by epakoustheis can only mean ‘having prayed’; 10 
and once it has been recognized that the w of the Ben-hadad 
inscription means ‘and,’ nzr in the sentence l nzr to him and he 


pi. perf. or the final o of the 3rd p. s. f. perf. For common West Semitic ndr 
‘to vow' could not govern a concrete object; see BASOR 98 (April 1945): 
18 f. n. 39. 

9 Le Bas-Waddington, Inscriptions grecques ct lalines recueillies en Grece et 
cn Asie Mineure , Cinquieme Partie, Section VI11:11, nos. 2573, 2577. 

10 Any lingering doubts on this score should be dispelled by the following 
parallel from an inscription of Kula (roughly, I am informed, 100 miles east 
of Smyrna) of the year 97 B.C.E.: euxamene kai ton theou ten euklien poiesantos 

eukharistousa . anestesen. The text was last published, to my knowledge, 

by O. Weinreich, Mitteilungen des Kaiserl. Dtschn. Arch . Insts., Athenisclie 
Abtlg. 37 (1912): 17, where previous treatments are listed. (The preserved 
Aramaic original of CIS ii 3 1 no. 4022 shows that its author intended euxa¬ 
menos in the Greek version to be understood in the sense of ‘having prayed’ 
even though he omitted to add kai epakoustheis ; so, therefore, perhaps also 
that of no. 4031 (ibid.), though in this case the Aramaic text is non-committal.) 
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answered him’ must also be rendered 'he prayed.’ This result 
would have to be accepted even without the corroboration of 
Ps 61:6, ‘For Thou, O Lord, hast hearkened to my ndarim, has 
granted the wish 11 of them that fear Thy name,’ where ‘my 
ndarim ’ obviously means ‘my prayer.’ 12 For the matter is clinched, 
in my opinion, both for nzr and for euxamenos, by the native 
Palmyrene dy qrlh w'nyh ‘because he called to him and he an¬ 
swered him’; 13 which it is reasonable to describe as on the one 

11 Yrst is for 'rst (see Ps 21:3). 

12 The plural of neder has frequently abstract rather than plural significa¬ 
tion. The same is true of the plural of nd{ l )r in Punic; see Chabot, Punica 
(1918): 92, 128. Ndry, ibid., p. 156, is probably also plural. 

13 CIS ii 3\ nos. 4011, 4034, 4046-8, 4049(?), 4051, 4053, 4055(?), 4083-5, 
4092, 4099, 4100; shortened to dy l nh } or d l nh, ‘because he answered (him?)’ 
in nos. 4020a, 4022, 4067. The actual wording of the Ben-hadad inscription 
is approached even more closely than in any of the foregoing in no. 4080, 
according to the probable restoration \dy qrlh\ wsm 1 bqlh ; see CIS ad loc. 
The Palmyrene formula immediately brings to mind numerous biblical paral¬ 
lels, mostly from psalms of supplication and acknowledgment; e.g., Isa 58: 
9; 65:24; Jon 2:3; Ps 3:5; 18:7, 42 ( = 2 Sam 22:7, 42); 20:10b; 27:7; 28:2a; 
31:23b; 34:5, 18; 77:2; etc.; Job 22:27a: compare especially the variation dy 
qrw 111 b'q' w l nnwn brwb’ (no. 4100) with Ps 118:5. But it also recalls the true 
Phoenician parallels to our inscription; namely Yeliawmilk II. 2-3: wqr' ’nk 
't rbty bit gbl [wsm 1 q]l, and 11. 7-8: qrl I rbty bit gbl wsm 1 ql. — In a number 
of neo-Punic votive inscriptions sm l is preceded (1) by k l n k l n (vars. khn khn 
and kl.it kht [cf. Chabot, Punica (1918): 98, 99, 143; Harris, Gram. Plioen. 
Lang. (1936): 109]; of which the first is merely a graphic variant of k l n k‘n 
and the second possibility also, as n and t are very similar in the neo-Punic 
script [see especially Chabot, op. cit., p. 143 below, also p. 115 below]); (2) 
by w\ or (3) by no introductory word at all (see Chabot, op. cit., passim; 
especially the neo-Punic inscriptions of Guelma, ibid., pp. 72 ff). Some of 
these texts are exceedingly difficult to interpret, and as they may represent a 
late local development they perhaps in any case bear less directly upon our text 
than the Palmyrene, Hebrew and Phoenician material adduced above. But 
it is by no means probable that the conjunction w has even in any of these 
instances a shade of meaning which is not normally associated with it in con¬ 
nection with verbal sentences. For in these cases the words sm l ql{ } brk ’) are 
evidently not an acknowlegment at all but a petition, as the variant tsm 1 qV 
tbrk ’ ( CIS i, no. 178—Lidzbarski, Altsem. Texte, no. 73) and the occasional 
ybrk' (Lidzbarski, op. cit., nos. 83, 92) unquestionably are. (Further variants 
of this sort are included in the two lists in Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nord- 
semitischen Epigraphik I [1898]: 155 [cf. pp. 156 f.].) That sm l ql(' brk') makes 
excellent sense as an imperative (or possibly as an optative perfect of the 3rd 
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hand a direct descendant of Ben-hadad’s zy nzr Ih wsm 1 Iqlh and 
on the other the model of the Palmyra Greek euxamenos kai 
epakoustheisA 4 

pers.) whenever it is introduced by w or by zero will become obvious as soon 
as the actual texts are consulted; and the same will be true when the intro¬ 
ductory expression is k l n k l n or one of its variants (see above) if instead of 
rendering it, as is usually done, by 'because, even because’ one attributes to 
it the more appropriate sense of ‘now, even now.’ For a repetition of the former 
sort would only be natural in.a solemn threat , preferably by a deity; cf. Lev 
26:43; Ezek 13:10; 36:3 (Ezek 36:1-7 is a threat to Edom and the other 
nations round about ‘the hills of Israel’; the positive consolation of the latter 
beings with v. 8). A double ‘now,’ on the other hand, is the natural expression 
of the eagerness of a human desire\ cf. (a) Heb. ‘ atta-kayyom ‘this very day’ 
(Lachish 4:1; cf. 1 Sam 9:12: [LXX], and see Kittel, Bihl. Hebr* ad loc.) and 
even 1 atta-kayydm ‘ atta-kayyom ‘this very day, this very day’ (Lachish 2:3), 
in an epistolary salutation formulated as a wish that YHWH may cause the 
recipient to hear good tidings (cf. further such pleas for speedy succor or 
answer to prayer as Ps 22:20; 38:23; 40:18 = 70:6, q. v.; 79:8; 102:3); and 
(b) Phoen. p'm p l m ‘at once, at once’ in an incantation (Arslan-Tash I 20, 
after Albright, BASOR 76 [Dec. 1939]: 9), with which Gaster ( Orientalia NS 
11 [1942]: 42 n. 5 and 43 n. 1) compares arti arti and ede ede in Greek magical 
texts. (As for the derivation of k l n\t , on the assumption that it means ‘now,’ 
the Aramaic k'an and k l et , both meaning ‘now,’ will immediately occur to 
everybody as possible etyma.) 

14 The psychological explanation for the occasional failure of Arameans and 
Hebrews and the regular failure of the Greeks to distinguish between vowing 
and praying is obvious: prayer, in the strict sense of petition (as distinct 
from praise and thanksgiving), was regularly reinforced by vows, usually 
conditional vows; cf. Job 22:27. Gen 28:20-22; Num 21:1-3; Jud 11:30-31; 
1 Sam 1:11; and apparently 1 Chr 4:10 are well known examples from biblical 
narrative passages. For the most recent and best treatment of a fine example 
from Ugaritic narrative see Albright, BASOR 94 (Apr. 1944): 30-31. Common 
to Babylonian, Egyptian and Hebrew psalms of petition are vows to declare 
the greatness of the deity to men. While I incline to the view, whose most 
recent protagonist is Schmidt, that the verses at the end of some of the biblical 
petition-psalms which are interpreted by Gunkel and others as vows, and/or 
anticipations, of thanksgiving aFe more probably expressions of thanks uttered 
after the petition of the body of the psalm has been granted, there undoubtedly 
also occur similar verses which are part and parcel of the petition and there¬ 
fore are vows that the petitioner will gives thanks, albeit partly disguised as 
requests that he may have occasion to do so; see especially Ps 51:15-17; 
(79:13; 80:19, in national petitions); 142:8. Disguised vows of thanksgiving 
are also the verses in which the petitioner points out that unless he is saved 
from Sheol he will not be in a position to give thanks (Ps 6:6; 88:13; cf. 30:9-11, 
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I wish, however, to leave open a purely grammatical question 
which does not affect the sense; namely, whether the original 
of 11. 4-5 corresponds literally to my translation, or the literal 
meaning of 11. 4-5 may not rather be ‘to whom he had prayed 
and who had heard his voice.’ 15 The latter possibility might seem 
to be precluded by the formula dy qrlh w l nyh which we have, 
just quoted from a number of Palmyrene votive inscriptions; 
for in some of these ‘because’ is the only sense dy can have, 16 so 
that it is probably also the one intended even where the dis¬ 
position of the sentence is compatible with the function of dy 
as a relative particle. 17 However, none of these inscriptions ante¬ 
dates the third century C.E.; and while the use of dy in the 
sense of ‘for, because’ was almost universal in Aramaic by that 
time, 18 I have not been able to find a certain example of it 
earlier than the Book of Daniel, 19 whereas there are quite cer¬ 
tain examples in older documents of the preservation of the old 
conjunction ki in this function. 20 It is therefore entirely possible 
that our zy clause was intended by its author as a relative 
clause. 21 But even then our rendering of it by a causal clause 

in which a thanksgiving psalmist, in relating his experience of grace, quotes 
the prayer he uttered in his distress). 

*s The a priori possibility of such a rendering requires no proof for those 
who have grasped the nature of the Semitic relative clause. Others may 
compare Dan 7:20a/3. 

16 So in CIS ii 3\ nos. 4053, 4080. 

17 As it is in most cases. 

18 Under Greek influence, Syriac used ger instead. (Later, Christian Pales¬ 
tinian actually borrowed the Greek gar.) 

19 Dan 2:23b ft; 2:47b. Without prejudice to the antiquity of the materials 
of Dan 1-6, which have obviously been adapted only superficially to the needs 
of the Epiphanian hour, I feel more and more (with Rowley) that these chap¬ 
ters as we have them were written, or rewritten, in the second century. But 
even if they represent only a slight working over of an older core or cores, 
the latter can not, as a literary composition, or compositions, antedate th^ 
third century B.C.E. 

30 Zkr A 13 (c. 755) and Eleph. Ahiq. 95, 98, 99, etc. (after 612 but prob¬ 
ably before 500).— The temporal use of ki in Babylonian Aramaic is less 
probably an archaism peculiar to that dialect than a borrowing from 
Accadian. 

31 Namely, as suggested at the beginning of the paragraph, with ‘Melcarth,* 
the immediately preceding substantive, as its antecedent. ‘Ben-hadad,’ the 
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would be justified as conveying precisely the same meaning in 
smoother English. 

The biblical parallels to our inscription and its kindred have 
already been referred to. 22 It should be noted that the majority 
of them occur in psalms of thanksgiving. That this type of 
psalm has numerous epigraphic counterparts naturally did not 
escape the father of the form-criticism of Hebrew psalmody. 23 
Gunkel, however, could not have known of the Ben-hadad in¬ 
scription, and as a matter of fact neither were the relevant 
Palmyrene ones accessible to wider circles at the time when he 
wrote his Einleitung . 24 Yet they are of particular interest in this 
connection. Some of them, as we have seen, actually relate that 
a deity has answered a prayer or prayers. Others merely thank 
the deity, the reason being self-understood. Still others both 
thank the deity and state that it is for answering prayer — 
exactly like a thanksgiving psalm. 25 

Of even greater interest, of course, because they are com¬ 
plete psalms, are the Egyptian thanksgiving inscriptions of Neb- 
re (late thirteenth century) and Nefer-abu (thirteenth or twelfth 

next nearest substantive, as the antecedent (‘who prayed to him and whose 
voice he heard’) is less probable; while ‘stele’ is impossible, firstly because of 
its distance from the relative clause, secondly because (as we have shown) 
nzr does not mean ‘vowed’ but ‘prayed,’ and thirdly because not even ‘vowed’ 
could take a concrete object (see ref. above, n. 8 end). 

22 Above, n. 13. 

23 Gunkel-Begrich, Einleitung in die Pscilmen (= Gdttinger Handkommentar 
zum AT, Erganzgsbd. zur II. Abteilung, 1933): 285-90. (The relevant chap¬ 
ter is according to Begrich’s foreword the work of Gunkel.) 

24 The relevant tome of Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum bears the date 
1926 but was not actually released until 1930. However, the material in 
question was available in various publications, including three examples of 
the formula discussed above in an inscription and two quotations in Cooke’s 
much used Textbook of North Semitic Inscriptions (1903): 300. 

25 Gunkel ought also to have mentioned the South Arabian inscriptions of 
acknowledgment; which express thanks ([Jimdm ) to a deity and state for what 
acts of grace, though they do not say in so many words that the dedicator 
had prayed for them. Similarly Mesha’s inscriptions differs from those of 
Zkr and Yefiawmilk (which Gunkel does compare with the thanksgiving 
psalms) only in not stating that Chemosh’s manifestations of grace came in 
response to prayer. 
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century). 26 Gunkel cites them, even reproducing a German 
translation of the larger one (that of Neb-re) in extenso, and 
stresses the points of similarity between them and Hebrew 
thanksgiving psalms in general. However, surprising as it is 
that neither Gunkel nor, so far as I know, anybody else seems 
to have noticed it, it is no exaggeration to say that specifically 
to Ps 30 27 (one of the most characteristic thanksgiving psalms in 
the Bible) Neb-re's song stands in the same relationship as 
Akhenaten’s hymn does to Ps 104. Like Ps 30, both the song of 
Neb-re and that of Nefer-abu (1) specify that the occasion is a 
recovery from an illness (like Ps 30:3); (2) confess that the illness 
was the merited punishment of sin (those commentators are 
evidently right who see in Ps 30, v. 7, standing between w. 6 
and 8, not merely a confession of error but a confession of sin, 
namely, of the sin of overweening); (3) describe how in his dis¬ 
tress the author vowed that in the event of a recovery he would 
proclaim the greatness of the deity to his fellow men (Ps 30: 
9-10) ; 28 and (4) now fulfil that vow (Ps 30:5 specifically ad¬ 
dresses the psalmist’s fellow believers). The song of Neb-re in 
addition (5) describes the healing from the sickness by the 
hyperbole, familiar from the Psalter, of a deliverance out of 
the netherworld (Ps 30:4), and (6) observes that the deity’s 
wrath is but for a moment, whereas his favor is like a quicken¬ 
ing breeze (Ps 30:6). 

Nos. (3) and (4) call for some further comment. The promise 
of thanksgiving in the event of succor is in the petition quoted 
in Ps 30:10, as sometimes in actual psalms of petition (Ps 6:6; 
88:13), disguised as a plea that thanksgiving will otherwise be 
impossible. So, too, the author of one Hebrew psalm of thanks¬ 
giving actually assumes, or pretends to believe, that God spared 
his life from this very motive (Isa 38:17-19), while two thanks¬ 
giving liturgies pointedly state or hint that praise and thanks¬ 
giving are the exclusive privilege of the living (Ps 115:17-18; 

36 Erman, Sitzungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften 1911 2 : 1086- 
1110, texts A and C. 

37 The Egyptian parallel is not mentioned at all in the commentaries, includ¬ 
ing Gunkel's, on Ps 30. 

38 See above n. 14 end. 
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118:17). All this, of course, is characteristically Israelite, and 
would, indeed, be hard to reconcile with Egyptian notions of 
the beyond. Another important difference is that Nefer-abu 
vowed to tell all and sundry how terrible the goddess Mer-seger 
was and to warn them to beware of her, which he does; while 
Neb-re likewise primarily warns all and sundry (including the 
little fishes) to beware of Amun, though he does address to Amun 
himself words of praise as a god who answers the prayers of the 
poor. But whoever knows his Psalter knows that what the af¬ 
flicted Hebrew promises to proclaim and the succored Hebrew 
does proclaim is YHWH’s lovingkindness , and that he relates 
the story of his deliverance specifically to 'the meek,’ to 'them 
that fear YHWH,’ to 'His saints,’ or at most to 'a great assem¬ 
bly’; 29 whom he calls upon to join in his song (Ps 30:5; 34:4) 
and in his sacrificial meal if any (Ps 22:27), 30 and to be confirmed 
by his experience in their piety and trust in the Lord (most 
pointedly in Ps 34:7 ff). Undeniably, the Hebrew sort of 'pub¬ 
licity’ is the more appealing. But the essential thing in the 
present connection is that apparently the poetical, or prescribed, 
petitions of the Egyptians as well as of the Hebrews contained 
no other vows besides the vow of publicity; that the object of 
both Egyptian and Hebrew psalms of acknowledgment was 
precisely publicity; and that although among the Hebrews such 
a psalm could also mention the fulfilment of other vows (which 
were no doubt made in prose, and in some cases no doubt after 
the experience of succor, cf. Jon 1:15-16), at least the author 
of Ps 61 clearly did not contemplate any vows apart from that 
of singing unto YHWH’s name in the temple (Ps 61:5, 9), i. e. 
publicly. Even the author of Ps 107, who at one point recom¬ 
mends offerings of thanksgiving (Ps 107:21), attaches so much 
more importance to public words of thanksgiving that he rec¬ 
ommends that they be pronounced 'where the elders sit’ (Ps 
107:32), which is not even in the temple (cf. Ruth 4:1 ff). 

And here we come to another apparent difference between 

3 9 2 Sam 22:50//Ps 18:50 ('among the nations’) is a special case because 
a king is speaking, and even so it may be an exaggeration. 

*° Ps 22 B (vv. 23-29) is one instance in which Schmidt would seem to be 
in the right as against Gunkel (see above n. 14). 
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Israelite and not only Egyptian but non-Israelite practice gen¬ 
erally: the Israelite public acknowledgment, as is evident 
from the verse just cited and from many others, was primarily 
verbal, the non-Israelite at least very often epigraphic. 31 The 
latter would seem to be the more effective means of parsome 
nissa: can it have been entirely neglected in Israel? Hardly 
so in the opinion of the superscription to the thanksgiving 
psalm of Hezekiah (Isa 38:9), which characterizes it as a 'writ¬ 
ing’ ( miktab ) of that monarch; the natural inference (in view 
of the foregoing) from the nature of the document being that 
it was published, and from the rank of its author that it was 
published by being engraved in stone. 32 So the verse is rightly 
interpreted by J. D. Michaelis 33 in the course of his defense of 
the oldest recorded interpretation of the term miktam , which 
figures in the superscriptions to Psalms 16 and 56-60, as 
'inscription upon a slab.’ 34 This exegesis is represented by 
the following important ancient versions: 35 (1) the Septuagint 
and Theodotion: stelographia ; (2) the Latin versions based upon 
the Septuagint: 36 tituli inscriptio ; the Targum: gllpa trim (16:1) 

51 In Babylonia, where stones are scarce, simply graphic; but it is very 
poorly attested there altogether. 

33 In the Masoretic Text and in Theodotion, in contrast to the Septuagint, 
the entire episode of Dan 3:31-4:34 is cast in the form of a letter from Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar to the various nationalities of his empire. As a result, the letter 
partakes in the MT and in Th. of the character of a psalm of thanksgiving. 
The priority of MT is defended by Montgomery, that of LXX by Charles, 
in their respective detailed commentaries on Daniel (1927 and 1929). 

33 J- D. Michaelis, Supplementum ad lexica hebraica (1792): art. 1242. 

34 The fact that none of these psalms is a typical psalm of thanksgiving 
proves very little about how the author(s) of the captions understood them. 
Besides, petitions were also engraved in stone; see, e. g., Erman, op. cit. 
(above n. 26), texts B, D, E, F, G, and the two references in n. 41 below. 

35 I have corrected and supplemented Michaelis's data, mainly with the 
help of Staerk, ‘Zur ICritik der Psalmenuberschriften,’ ZAW 12 (1892)* 91- 
151. 

36 Of these only Jerome’s second version of the Psalms, the Psalterium 
Gallicanum (which is incorporated in the Vulgate) is accessible to me; but as 
the first, or Psalterium Romanum , stuck even more closely to the LXX, I 
presume that the rendering of miktam is no different there.— Jerome’s third 
version, the Psalterium Hebraicum , agrees with Aquila, Symmachus, and the 
Targum in all but the two passages indicated, in taking maktdm — as our 
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and parsegen (60:1); 37 and Prof. Lieberman kindly informs me 
that the rabbinic support for this interpretation is not confined 
to the Targum. 38 Whether or not, therefore, the words miktab 
and miktdm are related etymologically, 39 in the verses we have 
cited both alike prove that at least the authors of these verses 


word was originally vocalized (cf. Bergstrasser, Hebraische Grammatik I [1918]. 
146-7; Bauer-Leander, Historische Grammatik d. hebr. Spr. [1922]: 194, 14y) 
as mdk-tam ‘humble-perfect,’ an epithet of David. Not at all surprisingly, 
this typically midrashic exegesis is frequently represented in the Midrash. 
See Genesis Rabbah, par. 74, ed. Theodor-Albeck pp. 872-4 (on Gen 31:52); 
the parallels are noted in the apparatus and largely quoted in extenso by the 
editors ad loc. (I owe this reference to Prof. Lieberman.) 

37 While there is a midrashic element in glipd tri$a (Heb. miktdm being 
taken as equivalent to miktab tarn), the rendering parsegen is apparently 
independent of etymologies, or at any rate of midrashic ones. 

3 8 [Tos. Shabb. 17:8, ed. Zuckermandel p. 137 (=printed eds. 18:8), 

reads 'im orn p-np p« poriSDn. ponDDn represents the reading of 

the Erfurt and Vienna mss., whereas the textus receptus has panaan. As 
the context shows that the objects in question can be read , and as the 
Tosefta only a few lines before makes a similar provision for q^nan ana 
(var. mwp’n; ehoves, dnovia) mtoprin nnm milsn nnn (cf. TB Shabb. 149a 
below), the hapax eiremenon panaan was far more likely to be emended to 
panaan than panaan to become corrupted to panaan; and what with the 
attestation of this lectio difficilior by both of the extant manuscripts, and the 
foregoing data on the Versions’ renderings of onaa, there can be no question 
but panaan is original and means ‘the inscriptions.’ 

It is further suggestive to note that the midrash on the superscription to 
Ps 60 contained in Genesis Rabbah par. 74 (cited above, end of n. 36) gains 
in ingenuity if it is assumed that a partial explanation for the designation 
as steles (nvVtJDN, nrVaxN) of the Pentateuch texts with which Israel’s 
neighbors are represented as challenging David’s right to subjugate them is 
sought in the circumstance that the psalm in question, which was supposed 
to embody David’s rejoinder (i. e., in vv. 8 ff.), is also, according to its super¬ 
scription, a miktdm , or stelographia. The fact that the very same passage 
goes on to interpret miktdm as mdk-tam will not be urged against the above 
surmise by such as are sufficiently at home in rabbinic literature to know 
not only that there is a difference between peshat and derash but also that 
the Rabbis knew it too, and that consequently at least in aggadah a derash 
did not, to their minds, preclude either another derash, or — still less the 
peshat. — S. L.] 

39 Cf. Michaelis, op. cit. (above n. 33). Note also the interchange of the 
two roots in the two closely related verses Jer 2:22 and 17:1, and cf. Mandel- 
kern, V. T. Concord ., p. 605b. 
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did not hesitate to attribute to the pious kings of Judah the 
practice so well attested for other nations of the Ancient Orient 
of setting up inscriptions of petition and acknowledgment. 40 
From a later period (around 100 B.C.E.) actual inscriptions of 
both types by Jews of Delos have been preserved. 41 


ADDENDA 

1. To p. 169, footnote 36: 

I have now been able to check the rendering of □ pdd in the 
Psalterium Romanum, and have found my surmise confirmed. 

2. To p. 171, footnote 41: 

Blau, Ilakedem 1 (1907): 21, calls attention to two specimens 
from the Egyptian diaspora and points out that they are in the 
spirit of Ps 107:23-31, which is hardened into a halakah in TB 
Berakot 54b. 


4° One wonders whether the LXX was thinking of the frequent adjurations 
against destroying or altering inscriptions when it rendered (o*)3P(l)tP ^y 
(Ps 45:1; 60:1; 69:1; 80:1) by tois alloidthesomenois ‘to those who, or which, will 
be changed’; but in any case, that is not what the Hebrew expression means, 
nnpn ‘jn, on the other hand, does mean ‘destroy not,’ and moreover in three 
of the four psalm-titles (Ps 57:1; 58:1; 59:1; 75:1) in which it occurs it is 
accompanied by miktam. This phrase, therefore, may indeed be a further 
reflex of the habit of committing psalms to epigraphy. 

4 1 The certain examples are nos. 725 a and b (petitions) and 728 and 729 
(acknowledgments) in Frey’s Corp. Inscr. Jud. I (1936): pp. 523-6. 


STUDIES IN THE RELATIONSHIP OF BIBLICAL 
AND RABBINIC HEBREW 


By Robert Gordis 

The unity of all knowledge and of Jewish learning in partic¬ 
ular is strikingly symbolized in the career of our great teacher, 
Professor Louis Ginzberg. Through his mastery of all branches 
of Jewish literature and cognate fields, and his brilliant use of 
the comparative method, he has illumined almost every phase 
of Jewish history, law, institutions, literature, theology and 
linguistics. 

In its application to the field of Biblical philology, the com¬ 
parative method has two aspects. One we may call the ‘‘hori¬ 
zontal, n i. e., related to other Semitic languages and literatures, 
the other, the “vertical,” i. e., related to later periods in the 
history of Hebrew language and literature. Both phases are 
now celebrating their thousandth anniversary. Judah ibn 
Koreish (10th cent.), in the Risalah, first laid Aramaic and 
Arabic under contribution for the elucidation of Biblical He¬ 
brew. His younger contemporary Saadia (d. 942), in his Tafsir 
Al-sab'ina lafzah utilized Rabbinic Hebrew for the same purpose. 

Since their day, both aspects have been cultivated with 
notable results. But while material from other Semitic lan¬ 
guages has been sedulously collected for the interpretation and 
emendation of the Biblical text, the resources of post-Biblical 
Hebrew have not been as effectively utilized. 
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In part, this may be due to the fact that few Biblical scholars 
today are familiar with the vast reaches of Talmudic and 
medieval Jewish literature. Doubtless, too, the theory, whether 
stated or implied, that later Hebrew is a “decadent” form of 
the language has played its part. This point of view is a formu¬ 
lation in philological guise of the old theological doctrine that 
post-Biblical Judaism represents a decline from the exalted 
standards of Biblical and particularly “Prophetic” religion. 

Obviously this notion, whether in theological or philological 
dress, has no scientific value whatsoever. The Hebrew language 
has naturally undergone various stages of development, but an 
organic unity underlies them all. For all the differences among 
these epochs, there is no wall of demarcation between Biblical 
and Rabbinic Hebrew, any more than between the various 
periods in the life of an individual. 

Moreover, it is highly hazardous to decide that a given word 
or usage is “late,” because only fragments of ancient Hebrew 
literature are extant, so that the absence or rarity of a linguis¬ 
tic phenomenon may be purely accidental. To cite a familiar 
example or two, the conjunction se was once confidently ex¬ 
plained as a late form, reflecting Aramaic influence (Aramaic 
zi y di) and its presence in the “Song of Songs” was held to be 
prima jade evidence of its late date. It is today recognized as 
part of the north-Israelite dialect, and was probably used in 
Southern Palestine as well. Hence its early occurrence in the 
Oracles of Balaam (Num. 24:3, 15), 1 the Song of Deborah 
(Judges 5:7), and the story of Gideon (Jud. 7:12; 8:26). The 
“Mishnic” word nekhasim “riches,” is met with in such late 
Biblical books as Ecclesiastes (5:18, 6:2) and Chronicles (II Chr. 
1:11, 12). But actually the word is considerably older, as its 

1 See YV. F. Albright’s highly significant study, “The Oracles of Balaam” 
(JBL, Vol. 63, 1944, pp. 207 ff., especially note 56). 
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etymology indicates, 2 for it occurs in Joshua 22:8! In the 
Hebrew text of Ben Sira (50:3) the word ’asitih “reservoir” 
occurs, with no Biblical parallel. Fortunately we are prevented 
from putting it down as late by the fact that it occurs as 'Usual} 
on the Mesha Inscription (1. 9) almost seven hundred years 
earlier. Another striking case in point has recently come to 
light. The verb kibbel “receive, accept,” (Job 2:10; Est. 9:27) 
is generally treated as a late Aramaic borrowing. Prof. W. F. 
Albright has now discovered the form in a Canaanite proverb 
in the Tel-el-Amarna Letters of the 14th century B. C. E. 3 

A word should be added on the comparative value of the 
“vertical” and horizontal” approaches, especially because the 
opposite position is generally adopted, explicitly or by implica¬ 
tion. Parallels from other Semitic languages are highly wel¬ 
come, but they can only establish a possibility or at best a 
likelihood for a similar use in Hebrew. On the other hand, 
evidence from later Hebrew literature should be regarded as at 
least equally strong proof, if not more so, because it proves the 
actual existence of the usage in Hebrew. 4 One caveat is in order. 
One must be certain that the late usage is not merely a citation 
or an imitation of a Biblical passage. 

2 Cf. Akkadian nikdsu, “hew down, behead,” Syriac n'khas “slay,” hence 
“cattle for slaughter,” cf. Latin pecunia from pecus, English fee from Anglo- 
Saxon feoh “cattle, property." 

3 BASOR, No. 89, Feb. 1943, pp. 29 ff. 

4 Thus Professor Louis Ginzberg utilized Rabbinic material in his “Rand- 
glossen zum hebraischen Ben Sira" (Giessen, 1906) in Theodor Noeldeke Fest¬ 
schrift. Cf. also M. Seidel, “JJeker Millin’’ in Debir, vol. 1, 1923, pp. 32 ff., 
and Hiqre Lashon , (Jerusalem, 5692). H. Yallon, with his associates, has 
skillfully utilized Midrashic and Payyetanic sources for Biblical lexicography, 
in his two series of publications, Kuntresim Le' inyene Ha lashon Haivrit. Cf. 
e. g. J. Gumpertz in the latter journal (Marheshvan 5703), p. 19. The nine¬ 
teenth century Hebrew journals like Keren Hemed , Ha’asif, also contain 
much pertinent material, that deserves to be rescued from oblivion. Jewish 
commentators like Ehrlich have occasionally utilized Rabbinic material 
as well. 
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In this paper, Rabbinic material will be utilized for Biblical 
lexicography and exegesis, principally in the field of semantics 
and syntax. 


r« 

’mn ,J 73 ns pxi ni^x cbn nv Dnxi 

Isa. 44:8 cde is generally rendered, “And ye are My witnesses. 
Is there a God beside Me? Yea, there is no Rock; I know not 
any,” but the awkwardness of this interpretation is patent. 
With the interrogative He in stich d, we normally expect OX 
in stich e (cf. Job 6:6, 5, 12 and frequently). I’Xl is therefore 
corrected to OX] by most moderns. 

The consonantal change, however, is unnecessary. Revocal¬ 
ized as ]’X, it is a perfectly satisfactory interrogative particle, 
like the Aramaic ]’X, r 2 . which occurs in Palestinian Aramaic 
in two usages: 1) as equivalent to “if” (Targum to Ps. 7.4 
etc.) "iD’n ]’X (J. Makk. ii. 31d); and 2) as -num (the sign of 
a question where a negative reply is expected) (Targ. Job 
6 : 6 , 12 ). 

This latter use corresponds exactly to our passage, which 
should be rendered: 

“And ye are My witnesses, is there a God beside Me? Or 
any Rock, whom I do not know?” 

The first use of the particle also occurs in Biblical Hebrew, in 
I Sam. 21:9: 

n-iirix rnn Tj)*nnn ns-tf; pxi 

Here the suggested change to ]’X with Bb as a pleonasm (so 
Kimhi, Gesenius, Stade) is both awkward and unnecessary. 
The parallel of Ps. 135:17 0ITS3 mTBb-pX *1# adduced by 
Del. and BDB is not to the point, since the latter passage is 
declarative and not interrogative like the one in Samuel. 
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It is possible that another instance of this use occurs in Ps. 
139:4: 

nyr; 'n in n^o ]’N’3 

The usual rendering is: 

“For there is not a word in my tongue, 

But, lo, O lord, Thou knowest it altogether.’’ 

This is logically difficult, since God is described as knowing a 
non-existent word! A better rendering is: “When there is no 
word upon my lips (i. e. before the word is spoken), Thou, O, 
Lord, knowest it all” (Kirkpatrick). This idea, however, should 
have been expressed , 3it£>V»3 n*?D 0*1133 (cf. Isa. 17:14; 28:4) 
and our text leaves the heart of this suggested idea un¬ 
stated. 

Ehrlich seeks to avoid this difficulty, by having as the ante¬ 
cedent of rI/0 not but the confidence in God expressed in 
the entire passage, — a dubious procedure. 

It may be suggested that is to be vocalized as and 
the verse rendered: 

“If there be a word upon my tongue, 

You, Lord, know it all.” 

On the use of a predicate nominative after the hypothetical 
particle, without a copula, cf. Lev. 1:3 iJinj? n^iJTDX and Dt. 
25:2 ytihn nisn js-dk rrm. 

arc n 

The Masoretic text of Amos 6:5b Tt t> ^3 Dil 1 ? Utfn TH2D 

' - « T T IT • T I 

is usually rendered “Like David, they invent musical instru¬ 
ments.” This is generally regarded as unsatisfactory, since we 
have no reference anywhere to David’s inventive proclivities. 
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Countless emendations have been proposed, among the most 
curious being Elhorst’s: 

'in □n l 7 UPn T1 *13 “They consider them — jug and hand!” 
Sellin deletes TH3 and reads TP Kittel reads: I’ll? 

TP3 UPm. Other attempts to interpret the passage 

may be studied in the commentaries. 

We believe that a simpler solution is at hand. In Rabbinic 
Hebrew 3PI1 means “to regard highly, esteem” as e. g. Ber. 14a: 
m^N 1 ? xb'i nr 1 ? inupn non “Why did you esteem this man 
above God?,” and the common adjective mPn “important, 
esteemed.” 

This meaning occurs in Isa. 13:17 and in Mai. 3:16 'H ’NT 1 ? 
1 EP UPn^l “those who fear God and esteem his name.” 

D. Yellin (Iliqre Miqra-Isaiah, Jerusalem, 5699) so inter¬ 
prets Isa. 53:3: liTIlPn HDl We may add that HT31 should 
be vocalized to read nT33 = TillJ “we despised him and esteemed 
him not.” 

If this meaning is applied to our passage, the prophet paints 
a sarcastic picture of the devotees of luxury, who pretend to 
artistic interests, like David the sweet singer of Israel: 

“Who strum on the psaltery, 

Like David they highly esteem 5 musical instruments.” 


’3 

The few particles Hebrew possesses have had an elaborate 
semantic development, as the nine columns on ’ 3 in BDB, 
Lexicon, amply attest. 

Nevertheless, several uses have not been clearly noted. 

I In Job 39:27 i3p O’T ’?] "WJ stich b is 

rendered “and is it that it makes its nest on high?,” equivalent 


s on!? is an ethical dative. 
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to Up O’T O I’S OKI. 6 In Isa. 36:19 ]i“l»B>TI« iV’SH ’31 
’“Pp is also rendered awkwardly, “have the gods of the nations 
delivered each his land .... and that they have delivered 
Samaria out of my hand? 7 

Actually *0] is here used as the interrogative particle , exactly 
like DK1 in the second half of a double question. 8 9 This is espe¬ 
cially common when a negative answer is expected, and is a 
frequent usage in Rabbinic Hebrew. Cf. Rosh Hashanah 9a: 
I’jynD Shab. 4a 0HD1K Ol and countless other 

instances. Another example in late Biblical Hebrew occurs in 
I Chron. 29:14 ’D Ol. 

In a single question, OH occurs, exactly like OftH and it is 
not to be rendered “Is it that. . .” Cf. Job 6:22: ’rnpK OH 
“Did I say?” So also II Sam. 9:1 “irm Tiy Bh OH.’ 

II Another and distinct use of O as //ze comparative particle 
(either borrowed from the Akkadian or as a plene spelling of 3) 
is to be found in Isa. 54:9 ’V BNf niPp ’’3. This form of the 
particle is familiar on every page of the Talmud K3VU ’Nil O etc. 

On this basis, we have explained 10 the crux in Hab. 2:5: 
mr X 1 ?! “I VP "DJ Ito e]N 

The difficulties may be studied in the commentaries, and 
countless emendations have been proposed. We suggested the 
single slight change of “132 to H32 and the verse becomes clear. 


6 Driver-Gray, ICC on Job , Vol. 2, p. 323; BDB, p. 472a bottom. 

i BDB , ibid. 

8 On the parallel development of ki as 'im in the meanings a) “if”, b) as 
the interrogative particle and c) as an asseverative, cf. JAOS, vol. 63, 1943, 
p. 176, n. 5. 

9 In Gen. 27:36, may be the interrogative, added to the conjunction. 
The verse would then be rendered: “Is it because he is called Jacob, that he 
has overreached me twice?” Similarly 29:15. “Is it because you are my 
brother, that you must serve me for nothing?” 

10 Cf. Horeb y Tishri, 5695, p. 118. 
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We have a vivid description of the insatiable ambition of the 
Assyrian conqueror, whom the prophet compares to an over¬ 
flowing winepress in stich a (cf. Joel 4:13) and to death itself 
in stichs c and d (cf. Pr. 30:15). 

The passage is to be rendered: 

Indeed, like the wine in the vat, 

The arrogant man cannot rest, 

He enlarges his desire like the grave 
And like death, is not satisfied. 11 

Psalm 34:11: npni'K' 1 ? 'n uy-n 10-1 D’TS3 

has been generally rendered “the young lions lack and suffer 
hunger, while those who seek the Lord will not lack for good.” 
In spite of the figurative use of “lions” for “sinners” elsewhere 
(Ps. 17:12; 35:17; 57:5; Job 4:10 f.) this interpretation is not 
satisfactory. Lions can scarcely be described as becoming poor 
0$"]) and most authorities have felt the need of a contrast 
with stich b. The LXX, Vulgate and Pesita have boldly inter¬ 
preted □’ , T£?3 as “rich.” Some moderns have suggested 
“mighty,” but this is no true contrast to 'H 

The emendation D’HipiD from the root “133, Arabic 
“disbelieve, be a heretic,” is rejected by Delitzsch and Chajes 
on the ground that this meaning is post-Biblical. 


11 Albright has recently suggested an emended text based on his Ugaritic 
studies, ( BASOR , Oct. 1943, no. 91, p. 40). He reads: )rn3 Til* '3 

mr tib 133 which he renders: 

“Even though he be as crafty as Hiyyun, 

A faithless man shall not succeed.” 

While the proposed text is thoroughly idiomatic Hebrew, it unfortunately 
requires an extensive rearrangement of several words, and does not link itself 
with the rest of the verse. 
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On the basis of the considerations advanced above, it is clear 
that this is no decisive reason for rejecting this interpretation. 
Moreover, there is no need to modify the vocalization. □ , "VB3 
is probably the plural of the katil form "Vi?3, the active parti¬ 
ciple, cf. fHS, ^33, y’HI?, B’ 1 ??* I n at least one instance, this 
form occurs with Karnes reduced to sheva, 3 , 2£3 “governor/’ 
so that the singular may be T£53. w 

The difficulties of the crux Hos. 10:9: 1117333 

\13"^y are heightened by the negative particle 
Though the precise sense of the passage eludes us today, it is 
clear that is here used interrogatively ( = Xi l 7n) and is there¬ 
fore equivalent to an emphatic declarative. This use of K*7 is 
frequent in Rabbinic Hebrew. A few random examples may be 
cited: Thus the Vilna Talmud edition of Aboth de R. Nathan 
6:2 reads: 

or ^oa rr^y Tinty D’on n 1 ? nox it p« ppn ’o -idn 

Schechter’s edition (Vienna, 1887) reads '131 D’DH 1*7 VION 
(Version A, p. 28). Critical question aside, it is clear that both 
readings are identical in meaning and are idiomatic Hebrew: 

“He said, ‘Who has hewn out this rock?’ They replied, ‘In¬ 
deed the waters that fall upon it continually.’ ” The declarative 
use of is especially clear from these passages in Midrash 
Tanhuma, particularly from the parallel opening and closing 
clauses. ( Tsav , beg., ed. Buber, vol. 3, p. 12.) 

’n”n n b pip tppoo , n ,, n i*?k Kin -pio cmpn idx (i 

_pip O’lpn 1 ? xinty ioin 

inK 'p’K N 1 ? V3S 1 ? omoN onpn no (2 

12 Cf. J. Barth, Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1889), 
Sec. 125e, p. 184. 
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’n”n p-ip opno ’rrn dn pan «in -p-n tmpm 1 ? id« (3 
’*? pnnpo vm VtO’D 1 ? tdik 

The passage in Hosea is accordingly to be rendered somewhat 
as follows: 

'‘Surely (lit. will not) a war as in Gibeah will overtake the 
evil-doers.’ ’ 

This usage occurs also in another passage in Hosea (11:5), 
where the parallel stich is in the declarative: 

i3*po Nin -wni nmt£>; n 1 ? 

The verse is to be interpreted: 

“He will surely (lit. will he not?) return to Egypt, and Assur 
will be king over him.” 

It may be added that Hosea has a fondness for introducing 
questions without the interrogative He , where the inflection is 
the only clue to his meaning (4:16; 13:14). 

This interrogative-emphatic use of N 1 ? may lie at the basis of 
the difficult passage, Isa. 7:23-25, which is obviously a distinct 
literary unit, being introduced by iTiTl, like the fragment 
vv. 21-22. In vv. 23 and 24, the prophet declares that the 
choice vinelands will be exposed to brambles and thorns. V. 25b 
elaborates on the same picture of desolation by describing the 
terraced hillsides as becoming grazing lands for cattle. 

In this consistent picture, v. 25a seems to offer great diffl- 
culty TOE) ONT HDE? NUn ]mVI 

nH01. For if Ninn be taken as the 3rd person fern, and as 

its subject (so AV) it would contradict vv. 23, 24 and 25b, by 
declaring that “no fear of brambles and thorns would come 
there.” 

Practically all commentators are therefore driven to construe 
KUn as 2nd per. masc. and render, “Thou shalt not come 
thither out of fear of brambles and thorns.” This, in spite of 
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the fact, noted by Gray (ICC, Isaiah , p. 140 f.) that “the 
change to second person singular is without apparent reason,” 
and there is no Mem causae before nNT. The text is therefore 
regarded as corrupt by many moderns, who emend variously, 
as e. g. «n; (Duhm, Ehrlich, who also reads HNTp), N’V and 
for N 1 ? and DNT (Kennedy) etc. 

The reading of LXX is cited by Gray (p. 141) as possible 
evidence of another text: kcll ov jarj eTreXdrj ekei cj)of36s. €cttcu 
yap curd rrjs x^pcrou /cat aKavdrjs eis ^ocrKrjpLa irpo^arov Kai eis 
KaTawaTrjpa (3oos ( = Fear shall not come thither; for from the 
barren land and thorn it shall be for the feeding of a sheep 
and the treading of an ox.) Actually, LXX read the Masoretic 
text in the first half, understood J"IKT as an absolute noun, 
subject of HUH and read ITH] as HYP. Its text read HUH tib) 
rPJT JVEh TD$|nK"V nptP, but this is not particularly 
helpful, except to attest to the Masoretic text. 

The difficulty of the MT is easily obviated, if the inter¬ 
rogative-declarative use of is recognized here. The verse 
may be translated: “As for all the hills now being dug with the 
mattock, surely (lit. will not) the fear of brambles and thorns 
will come there, and they shall be used for the grazing of oxen 
and the trampling of sheep.” The entire passage, vv. 23-25, 
thus paints a consistent picture of ultimate desolation. 

P|nD 

Graetz’s well-known emendation of ITIYSp to nDYD (Job 
14:19) (cf. Pr. 28:3 ^IlD ipp) is accepted by Budde, Beer and 
most moderns. It is, however, dubbed “precarious” by Driver- 
Gray (Vol. II, p. 94) because there is no evidence that ^nD, 
meaning “to throw down” in Syriac, would of itself mean a 
“cloud-burst” or “flood.” 

We may cite, however, the Talmudic idiom nDnriDJ 
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“your field has been flooded,” to substantiate the emendation 
and the required meaning of the root. 

It is possible that IVITSD should be emended into H’S’nD 
“a mighty flood,” the Divine name being used as an intensive, 
of. rrniin 1 ^ (Song 8:6), rvVsND (Jer. 2:31). 

pD 

Under this caption, the Lexicons distinguish several distinct 
roots: 1) “be of use, service” (Job 15:3), “be accustomed” 
Num. 22:30), whence “steward, servant” (Isa. 22:15; I Ki. 1:2) 
and perhaps DilSDO (Ex. 1:11) “storage cities and 2) “incur 
danger” (Ecc. 10:9). Probably related only externally are 
3) “be poor,” (Dt. 8:9, Ecc. 4:13,15; 9:15 f. and probably 
Isa. 40:20), apparently a loan-word from the Akkadian muskenu, 
and 4) pp, Pr. 23:2 (late Hebrew pp, Arabic regarded 
by Noeldeke and Fraenkel as an Aramaic loan-word from an 
unknown root. 

None of these meanings are satisfactory in several passages: 

Job 22:21 reads: raid pNPn DH3 ip Nip 1 ?*- Here 
15 Dll is generally derived from meaning 1 and rendered “show 
harmony with Him,” (BDB) or “acquaint yourself with Him 
(JPS) and be at peace.” Aside from the strained meaning of 
the verb, the plural pronoun 0H3 in stich b is difficult. 

We suggest that we have here another distinct root pD (5), 
which is to be regarded as a metaplastic form of the common 
Rabbinic root ODD (D^DH = “agree”) like ]UV || OUV- 

Our passage may now be rendered simply: 

Agree with Him and make pea.ce, 

Through these acts, good will overtake thee. 

The use of the plural otherwise inexplicable, is now 

clear. Biblical Hebrew uses a plural pronoun to refer to a 
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single act or thing , if it is expressed by two distinct terms in one 
passage . 

This principle is clearly indicated by another passage in Job 
(13:20 f.j: 

inDX *6 ?pjsQ rx nay toyrrbx D\nt2>-pjx 
’jriypn-^x ^jnaxi pn-n ’^yp ^sa 

Here God s removing His hand and His desisting from frighten¬ 
ing Job are obviously identical, yet the poet refers to them as 
□’DP, two acts! So, too, in our passage pDn and 0W are 
parallel in construction and identical in meaning, but they are 
referred to by the plural pronoun Dri3. 

This usage in Biblical syntax explains several Biblical pas¬ 
sages that have hitherto been unclear and in some instances 
been subjected to emendation. Thus Ez. 18:26: pn^ 31IP3 
onpy nai hy ntoyi inp-pp. Here ‘dehem refers to pns 3W3 
and *71,y niyyi, though they are identical in meaning. The same 
construction occurs also in Ez. 33:18, 19: 

.... hy rPin inpisp pns 312)3 
irn? xin on’^y np-Tsi as 2 >D nipyi inytSio yt£>~i 312)31 

” 9 T • • T I • TTI TX***^TT 

In Zech. 2:6, 7: 

ix* ni- 1 -m D’yp nhp niJ on nnni 
1WT on’by rnirr rrs mx#^ I ?3n nni 

is generally emended into D’H Vy (Wellhausen, Oort, 
Marti, Driver, J. M. P. Smith), D’^y (Bachmann) or DPI vb>y 
(Van Hoonacker). Here no change is required; DIT^S) refers 
back to □’yp D*13 and ]Xy ni“l”I3, and the passage is to be 
rendered: 

The sea district will become 

Pastures for shepherds and sheep enclosures, 

And the district will belong 

To the remnant of the house of Judah. 

Upon them (the pastures and enclosures) they will feed, etc. 
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This use of the plural pronoun in referring to two parallel 
antecedents is the clue to Isa. 49:14: 

njipa-p Dni» r\m n?t?nn 
vb pton njnstfn n 1 ?** oa 

Here has no antecedent in the MT and rOV is con¬ 

strued with a Mem, DPI "ID which is impossible. The various 
emendations proposed fall away if DmD is recognized as a 
noun, meaning “woman, mother.” Cf. Dill Ju. 5:30, Dm in 
Mesha Inscription (1. 17), and in Ugaritic. 

Its vocalization maybe Dn"]P cf. $Tp, TIT* 111?* 

etc. Perhaps the word occurs in the enigmatic verse Ps. 110:3. 
At all events, our verse now exhibits perfect parallelism: 

“Can a woman forget her sucking child, 

A mother, the offspring of her womb; 

Yea, these may forget, 

But I will not forget thee! 

Another difficult passage containing pD is Job 22:2: 
b'2'wn ppp? "nrpp\ It is usually rendered as 

follows: 

“Can a man be profitable to God? 

Indeed, a righteous man benefits himself alone! 

(Driver-Gray) 

This question-and-answer construction is harsh. An alter¬ 
native rendering of stich b is: 

“Or can a man that is wise also be profitable unto Him? 

(JPS) 

Even this is difficult, since or is not expressed, P is left 
untranslated and the entire idea is prolix. 

It appears that the passage exhibits a paronomasia, playing 
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on two meanings of ]DD, “serve” (as in Job 15:3) and “agree” 
(as in Job 22:21): 

“Is a man useful to God, 

“When a righteous man agrees with Him? (i. e. fulfills God’s 

will)” 

This is precisely the meaning of Job 34:9, which is unques¬ 
tionably based on our passage: 

□’n'^N-oy irriina -Dr)3D’ n 1 ? "iont ’3 

This is correctly rendered by JPS: 

“It profiteth a man nothing, that he should be in accord 
with God!” 

1ni2na thus testifies to the meaning of pD in 22:26! 

This meaning pD = “agree,” rather than “be useful,” may 
also be the basis of Ps. 139:3 nnpDH “with all my 

ways you are familiar,” exactly as y~P “know” means “to 
favor, look with approval upon” (Am. 3:2; Ps. 1:6). The root 
pD V “agree” would thus govern (Job 22:11), 

(Job 22:2) and the direct accusative (Ps. 139:3). 

in d 

While the common Biblical root 'HID means “hide, conceal,” 
Rabbinic Hebrew uses a homonym meaning “destroy, upset,” 
as in the Mishnah Shab. 7:2 imDm mun and the familiar 
proverb: (Meg. 31b and elsewhere) pa CPpr JVTnD “When 
elders destroy, they are really building.” 

“The Arabic and Ethiopic satara , “lacerate,” Akkadian 
satdru II “tear down” and Sabean “destroy,” ail indicate 
that the sibilant in this root was originally a Sin. Cf. I Sam. 
5:9: CD) Dil 1 ? nipfen “tumors broke out in them.” The 
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change in orthography to Samekh already occurs in Biblical 
Aramaic (Ez. 5:12). 

It has not been noted that this root occurs also in Biblical 
Hebrew. The meaning “destroy” is far more appropriate than 
the usual rendering “be hidden:” n3Ul VOpn noon H13N] 
"innDB VJ133. (Isa. 29:14) 

“The wisdom of their sages shall perish and the understanding 
of their wise men shall be destroyed.” For the parallel of 13N 
and inD cf. "TUN andn3£3 (Jer. 9:11) and TON and m3 (Jer. 7:28). 

W 

In II Sam. 16:12, 'p ’3’S?3 ('0) ’3iy0 'H HB”]’ ’^IN, it is gen¬ 
erally recognized that the Qere is impossible. Most commentators 
emend the Eethib to P3V3 on the basis of LX.X and Vulgate. 

The Kethib, however, which is to be vocalized ’3iS?3, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere, 13 is to be preferred. The suffix is an 
objective genitive, like ’DOn (Gen. 16:5) “the wrong done to 
me.” Driver argues that only DOn and not could be used 
in this sense of "injury, offense.” 

However, this use of |1I7 occurs in Medieval Hebrew in a 
passage which is not a reminiscence of our verse. In the “Rule 
of Asher ben Jehiel,” 14 the text reads: 

n^’no i3oo vis 1 ? jnom 
noo py ,l ? k>’ -ion 1 ? -p 1 ? no3’ *?N 

Abrahams translates the last clause freely, but correctly “I 
am the injured party.” 14 Literally, of course, it means” I have 
suffered a wrong from him.” 

Our Biblical passage is to be rendered ” Perhaps the Lord 
will see the wrong done me.” 

13 Cf. The Biblical Text in the Making (Phila. 1937), p. 148 and n. 473. 

m I. Abrahams, Hebrew Ethical Wills (Phila. 1926), vol. 1, p. 122. 
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3 s y 

In Zech. 11:16: nnnpan y m nx?*! d’rd 'sl^-nan ’3 

nnsarj «st n 1 ? irutfam tfp3; nyan ipw-vb 

p3?: ln’D-IDI boa* n«n3H 3to31. The Masoretic text is ren¬ 
dered by JPS, “For lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land, 
who will not think of those that are cut off, neither will he seek 
those that are young, nor heal that which is broken; neither 
will he feed that which standeth still, but he will eat the flesh 
of the fat and will break their hoofs in pieces/’ 

The several difficulties are obvious. "iyan cannot mean “the 
young’’ and has been emended into nT7X73n or nrnan (Oort), 
the latter occurring in a similar context in Ez. 34:4. That some 
such meaning is required is clear, besides being attested by the ' 
Versions (LXX, P, V, Targum), so that the suggestion nran 
“one wandering off” (ICC) easily commends itself. 

But another problem still remains. “He will not feed the 
one standing still” is meaningless. Nowack’s proposed 
“the ill one,” Harper and Kennedy’s H3y"|n are both too dis¬ 
tant graphically from H3^3n. 

A simpler expedient is at hand. We suggest that il32£3n has 
elided the Ayin and = ri3^i73n “the injured one,” as in Ecc. 
10:9 3113 3 XUl D^3X XPDD, “he who removes rocks will be 
hurt by them.” On the development of meaning, from 3^y 
“grieve, sorrow” to “physical injury,” we may compare 
“grief” and the Rabbinic use H3TDH ]D TIBS (Suk. 26a) 

“he who feels physically uncomfortable is exempt from sitting 
in the Sukkah.” 

On the absence of an Ayin in the Masoretic text, cp. inter 
alia Am. 8:8 Kethib npSP31, Qere n^ptiW and Jos. 15:29 n^r3 
by the side of Jos. 19:3, as well as such likely examples 
as Isa. 53:9 TBto = J7"1 Mi. 1:10 i33=13y3; 
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Neh. 5:2 D’3n = 0’:ny and nn=mj?l. Other instances, 
many of which must be taken with caution, are given in F. 
Delitzsch, Schreib- und Lese-fehler, sec. 16 and J. Kennedy, 
An Aid to the Textual Amendment of the 0. T., p. 27. 

The Pilpel of l 713= t 23 1 23 means basically “sustain, main¬ 
tain,” hence a) “nourish, feed” (Gen. 45:11; 50:21 and else¬ 
where), and b) “sustain a cause, manage affairs” as in Ps. 
112:5: 33(2133 VUl Particularly apposite to our pas¬ 
sage are Pr. 18:14: ^3^3] tf’N lTH, “A man’s spirit 

causes him to endure sickness,” and the classic phrase of the 
Amidah: ”IDn3 □ 1, n “He sustains the living in loving- 

kindness.’' 

Our passage may now be rendered: 

“For lo, I will raise up a shepherd in the land, who will not 
think of the one cut off, 

Nor will he seek the one wandered off, nor will he heal the 
one maimed, 

Neither will he sustain the one that is injured, 

But he will eat the flesh of the fat, and will break their hoofs 
in pieces.” 

rwp 

The book of Job is replete with the language of legal contro¬ 
versy and argumentation, as e. g. rlbh , sofet , hokhldh (pass.). 
It should be noted that several of the terms find their analogies 
in the technical terms of Talmudic debate. 

Thus in Job 15:2 nm nsn floes not mean “windy knowledge” 
(JPS) but “foolish opinion,” cf. TIT ny , l = “single opinion” 
etc. as Ehrlich has recognized. We may add also VI (Job 32:7, 
10 ) = opinion. 

In Job 13:22 and 37:5, 32 is generally taken as an 
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elipsis for 121 as in II Sam. 3:11. Doubtless the idiom 

originated in this manner, but in later Hebrew alone means 
“to answer.” This is clear from II Chron. 10:16 HR D17H 
as against its earlier parallel in I Ki. 12:16: DI?n 
121 m. Note particularly Job 20:2 where must 

mean “cause me to answer.” This usage of irnn is com¬ 

mon in Talmudic Hebrew and Aramaic. 

In Job 9:4 O^Ebl V*7N nti>j?n ’Z? is taken to mean “who has 
hardened his heart against him and escaped safely?” (Rashi, 
Ibn Ezra, Driver-Gray). While the elipsis H'^pn for 3 1 ? H^pil 
occurs in one passage (Ex. 13:15), our context refers not to 
obstinacy, but to arguing with God, cf. v. 3: 2'lb fSIT ON. 

IWpl is therefore better taken in the Talmudic sense, “ask a 
question, argue” as e. g. Hor. 3a HtPpDI p ] , “in “acute in argu¬ 
mentation,” and often. 

Our passage should then be rendered: 

However wise or mighty one may be, 

Who has ever argued with Him and emerged unscathed? 

1 * W 

In Amos 8:3a *73’il nlTK> the Masoretic text is 

usually rendered, “The songs of the palace shall be wailings on 
that day.” This translation disguises, but does not solve, the 
difficulty in the Hebrew, which says: “The songs shall wail on 
that day.” In connection with this interpretation, Harper 
(ICC, p. 180) justly remarks that “the present text yields no 
sense.” Accordingly the passage has been generally emended 
to read DillP “singers,” (Oort, Nowack, Marti, Harper, Kittel, 
Sellin). 

No change, however, is required. niT$ is to be understood 
in the meaning “walls.” This word occurs in a variety of forms: 
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110 (Gen. 49:22; II Sam. 22:30); n*$ (in ITnintiU Jer. 
5:10; so Vss., most commentators); late Hebrew ITTIttl “wall, 
row” (cf. Job 24:11). 

A by-form HTt2> || n*Vlt2> is quite likely, cf. such parallel forms 
as: D 1- )’¥ Isa. 45:16 parallel to nTIS; niTt£> Ps. 57:7; 119:85 
parallel to nnitf Jer. 2:6; 18:20, etc. 

Actually a clue to the correct interpretation has long been 
available in the LXX rendering ra (jiarvu^ara “panels, com¬ 
partments of ceiling.” This has been variously explained as 
representing niTip (Riedel), D’llSD (Valeton), DiTp (Tychsen), 
and nimtP (Dahl, Schleusner). 

That this suggestion in LXX has generally been overlooked 
is probably due to the fact that the meaning still remained 
obscure. However, the prophet’s figure is strikingly illustrated 
by a beautiful passage in the Midrash Ekhah Zuta 1:2 (ed. 
Buber, p. 53): 

naunt? DV3 n3i3D n^’bu nan ninaa na 1 ? 
nirp iay d'Ndu y’pn ’Vrai nun ’^nn n^Va 

“Why is he who weeps at night different from him who weeps 
by day? When a man weeps by night, the walls of the house 
and the planets in the heavens weep with him.” 

Our passage may therefore be rendered literally, “The walls 
of the palace will wail on that day.” 

In Deut. 32:17, the accepted rendering of stich d K 1 ? 

□D’HUlSt, “which your fathers dreaded not,” 15 derives the verb 
from “bristle with horror” (Jer. 2:12; Ez. 27:35; 32:10). 

15 So Rashi, Ibn Ezra, English Versions; Driver, ICC ad loc., p. 363. 
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Yet this verb never occurs with the accusative personae, being 
a denominative verb. 

The parallelism with D1J7and LXX fjdelcrav has suggested 
to some scholars the more appropriate meaning “be acquainted 
with” (Arabic “perceive,” Aramaic “visit,” perceive) 16 . 

This verb however, would be a hapax legomenon, not only in 
Biblical, but in all Hebrew literature. 

Rabbinic Hebrew offers another suggestion, the common root 
“ir# “estimate, calculate, appraise.” This is actually suggested 
in the Midrash: 17 

n*7 on -pis om w' on yi’ 1 ? oo’nnN onytp n 1 ? 

“Your ancestors never appraised them, to know whether there 
was any need of them or not.” 

The passage requires a somewhat more generalized meaning — 
“consider, conceive.” 

“They sacrifice to demons, no-gods, 

Gods they did not know, 

New ones, recently arrived, 

Whom your ancestors never conceived of.” 


Katul — a nomen agentis 

Shortly before his death, V. Aptowitzer 18 published an inter¬ 
esting interpretation of one of the most troublesome passages 
in Rabbinic literature: □’’HJQtP 31D (Mekhilta Beshallah, 

sec. 1, end; J. Kiddushin end; Sopherim sec. 15). Ordinarily 
the passage is rendered literally, “The best of the Gentiles — 

16 Barth, Etymologische Studien , p. 87; Perles, Amlecten, p. 75. 

‘7 Pes. Zutr. ad loc. (ed. Buber, p. 114); Yalkut Shimeoni , Deut. sec. 845. 

18 In the Palestinian newspaper “Ha-aretz,” 21 Adar, 5700. 
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kill him!” and it has naturally been exploited by antisemites 
for centuries. 

Aptowitzer construed THn not as imperative 3i"in but as a 
nomen agentis , 3i"in “killer,” like the Biblical ]in3 Jer. 6:27; 
rnin 3:27; pitSr 22:3 and such Mishnic forms as M"D, mp 1 ?, 
m dd. 

To buttress his view, he noted that in the adjacent passages, 
descriptions of all kinds appear: "I BO jD’npD DHTDD nn 
p^Dy ismtP D’mcoaBJ, etc. The only example of an imper¬ 
ative in the entire passage 1ITI D JIN fim D’B>mniP aittH has a 
direct object, so that we should have expected a form like 
innn, were it a verb. 

Whether this interesting interpretation of the Talmudic pas¬ 
sage be regarded as convincing or not, it is certain that 3V"IH as 
a nomen agentis occurs in the Bible, except that it is vocalized 
in the alternate Kdtul form, a fact Aptowitzer overlooked. This 
form of the nomen agentis occurs also in rnnN “loving a 
paramour” (Ho. 3:1); Ps. 137:8 rHHt“Babylon the de¬ 
spoiler, ” crVpiJ “mockers” (Job 17:2). 

In Hos. 4:17 "HUn is emended by Sellin to *"Qin, who 

renders “creating a spell, bringing life into dead images.” 
Whether the phrase be interpreted in this fashion, or simply as 
“joiner, fashioner of idols,” (cf. Dt. 18:11; Isa. 44:11) the 
change is unnecessary, the kdtul form being the nomen agentis. 
Similarly LXX renders y- I2n and pWU in Hos. 5:11 by active 
participles, but they may well have read the kdtul forms of MT 
and there is no evidence that they read and pt?iy (against 

Sellin). 

The passage in question is Isa. 27:7 ON ini)n IHDD rDOpil 
nil vnn nnp. Here vnrj is emended to Vnn to make it 
parallel to (BH Kittel, ad loc.). When is rec¬ 

ognized as the nomen agentis , no change is required, and the 
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Masoretic text means: “Has he been killed like the killing of 
his killers? (i. e. has he suffered the same fate as his would-be 
destroyers?)” 


A Possible Tikkun Sopherim 

In Hos. 4:15, we read: 

min’ oe>n ,j ?k nrm naf-oN 

t i - : v - •• t : • t - v 

'n ’n jin rra l ?a l ?|n 

This verse is generally taken to be a plea addressed by the 
prophet to Judah not to follow the evil example of Israel. But if 
that were its intent, Judah should have been directly addressed 
in second person: 

rnarr DBton nal on 

“If Israel plays the harlot, do not you be guilty, O Judah!” 

Moreover, the references to the shrines of Gilgal and Beth-El 
imply that it is Israel that is being addressed (cf. Hos. 12:12; 
Am. 4:4). 

It may therefore be suggested that in riTliT we have a virtual 
DHB1D ]lpn like ntfJD for HIPD in Judges 18:30. The text read 
originally miT The purpose of this tendencious 

change would obviously be to avoid an unpleasant reference to 
the Deity: “let not the Lord be held guilty,” even though the 
allegation is denied. For a similar procedure, cf. the Tikkun 
moa N 1 ? for nw; *6 (Hab. 1:12), where even the denial of 
God’s mortality is held to be unworthy and hence the text is 
changed. 19 

The insertion of a Baled into the Tetragrammaton is a very 

19 Mekhilta Shirata on Ex. 15:5 (ed. Lauterbach, vol. 2, p. 43 f.); Tanhuma, 
Beshallafr on Ex. 15:7 (ed. Horeb, p. 230); Sifre, Numb. 10:35 (ed. Fried¬ 
mann, p. 22b); Masorah ad Num. 1:1; Ps. 106:12. 
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easy way of modifying the text. Rabbinic sources are familiar 
with the device of suspended letters to correct an error of omis¬ 
sion in writing the Divine name. Cf. Sopherim 5:4 (ed. Higger, 
p. 154): nbynhn m^rr nn« ms nytai own nnisn. in fact, 
the possibility of confusing 4 'Judah” and the Tetragrammaton 
is explicitly recognized and discussed in detail (Sopherim 5:2-4, 
ed. Higger, pp. 151 ff.). Cf. 5:2: 

n^yoVo m^rr u ]ru k 1 ?! mirr anion 
'in min’ aroi rm aman 
atpn nx anai ]iiann mirv aina 1 ? -p-is rrn 

In our passage, of course, the change was conscious, but later 
forgotten. It is well known that the Rabbinic sources give 
various rubrics of Tikkune Sopherim , differing in number and 
identity, and there is no ground for assuming that any one is 
exhaustive. 20 

The writer is grateful to Professor Marx for recalling in this 
connection the widespread usage in medieval texts, which print 
with a Daled as in order to avoid writing the 

Divine name. 21 

The prophet’s meaning is clear and the two halves of the 
verse now have a close connection. If the people insist on wor¬ 
shipping Baal, let them not identify him with the God of Israel. 
Let them cease making pilgrimages to the Lord’s sacred shrines, 
Gilgal and Beth-el, and stop invoking His name. On this well- 
known prophetic hostility to the religious syncretism practiced 
by the people, cf. inter alia I Ki. 18:21; Hos. 2:18. 

30 The Sifre lists 7 examples, the Mekhilta 11; the Tantmma 13; the Ma- 
sorah 15 or 18. 

31 E. g. in the 1st Roman Mahzor (Soncino 1485), which prints the Divine 
name with Daled consistently. 
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The passage is to be rendered: 

“If you, Israel, play the harlot, 

Let not the Lord be involved (lit. be held guilty), 

Do not come to Gilgal, 

Nor go to Beth-el 

Nor swear 'as the Lord livethk” 

If this view of the passage is adopted, the verse will prove 
highly significant for the history of Jewish religious thought, 
and deserves far more extended treatment than can be given 
here. It serves as a striking illustration of the thesis advanced 
by Professor Gershom G. Sholem 22 that there are three main 
stages in monotheistic religion: a) the primitive , when the com¬ 
munion of God and the worshipper is immediate and no abyss 
exists between them; b) the creative , when the consciousness 
develops of the transcendence of God, so that the distance 
between God and man is acutely felt as absolute and c) the 
mystical , which Sholem calls the "romantic” period, when the 
attempt is made to close the gap by evolving new means of 
communion and reestablishing unity between man and his 
Maker. Thus the third stage reverts to the first or mythical 
level, but with significant differences. At all events, the first 
and third periods are mutually illuminating. 

The idea that God Himself may be "guilty” because of 
human sin and be in need of atonement is well-known from 
the Kabbalah. Our passage would thus be expressing this idea 
that God becomes involved in man’s wrong-doing, on a con¬ 
siderably less sophisticated level, as is to be expected. It should 
be noted that adumbrations of this doctrine exist in Talmudic 

22 In Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 1941), pp. 7-10. 
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literature. Cf. e. g. (Bereshit Rabbah 6:4): lN»3n n"3pn 1DK 
ITTH n« ’nBJPDIP ,l ?y mss, “Said the Holy One, blessed be 
He, ‘Bring atonement for Me, because I reduced the size of the 
moon’.” (A slightly varying text in B. Shevuot 9a; Hullin 60b.) 
The fruitful and fundamental Rabbinic concept of Hillul Hashem 
is also closely related, implying that God’s name (i. e. His 
essence) is violated by man’s misdoing. 

Even the Bible exhibits similar ideas, as for example in the 
belief that God shares in the suffering of Israel (Isa. 63:9): 
ns ('p) i 1 ? Dfnrba and in the common idea that His name 

T I T T T T S 

would be profaned by calamities coming upon the Jewish people 
(e. g. Ezek. 20:9, 14, 22; cf. Num. 14:16 ff.; Deut. 32:27 for a 
similar idea in the simplest possible terms). 

Ecc. 8:2: nyi3tt> maT^l ’?« 

The pronoun ’3N in this position is very difficult, and without 
analogy in Biblical literature. Many scholars supply 'fHON 
before (Keil, Ginsburg, Delitzsch, Wright, Siegfried), but the 
loss of an entire word is not likely. Wildeboer emends to 
’33. But this term, common in Prov. 1-9, and in Rabbinic 
literature, does not occur in Ecclesiastes proper, 12:12 being 
part of the Epilogue. 

An interesting parallel to the usage in our passage, of the 
first pronoun without a verb, occurs in B. Kid. 44a: 

’3“l nVi N”n ’313 1’3N 3") fcUN pnX’ "13 pm 3"1 -|»N 

.DnD ]’3K 33 tUPD 13 f3N 

R. Nahman ben Isaac said: 

“I report this tradition , not in the name of R. Abin ben Hiyya 
or R. Abin bar Kahana, but simply in the name of R. Abin 
(without a patronymic).” 

So in our passage, a verb must be understood “I declare, 
‘observe the word of the king*,” etc. 
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Gen. 27:36; 29:15. 

Deut. 32:17. 

I Sam. 21:9. 

II Sam. 9:1; 16:12. 

Isa. 7:25; 13:17; 27:7; 29:14; 36:19; 44:8; 49:14; 53:3; 54:9. 
Ez. 18:26; 33:18, 19. 

Hos. 3:1; 4:15; 10:7; 11:5. 

Amos 6:5; 8:3. 

Hab. 2:5. 

Zech. 2:6, 7; 11:16. 

Mai. 3:16. 

Ps. 34:11; 137:8; 139:3; 139:4. 

Job 6:22; 9:4; 13:20; 14:19; 15:2; 22:2; 22:21; 39:27 
Ecc. 8:2. 

I Chr. 29:14. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN COURTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

By Guido Kisch 

I 

Exclusive Jurisdiction of Jewish Courts 

Throughout the centuries of their life in the Diaspora the 
Jews were always able to maintain the rule of Jewish law and 
to preserve the functioning of Jewish courts. 

According to the Roman Imperial legislation of the fourth 
century, Jews were in general subject to Roman law and Roman 
courts. 1 Upon mutual agreement of the litigating parties, how¬ 
ever, they were free in civil lawsuits between Jews to resort to 
Jewish courts of arbitration, endowed with the right to pass 
binding and enforceable judgment. In matters of religion, in his 
causis, quae. .. ad superstitionem eorum.. . pertinent, the author¬ 
ity of Jewish courts was recognized by implication and in no way 
restricted. 2 No change in this status was effected by Justinian’s 

1 Codex Thcodosianus, II, 1, 10 (Febr. 3, 398): 

Ad Eutychianum praef. praetorio: Iudaei Romano et communi iure 
viventes in his causis, quae non tam ad suDerstitionem eorum quam ad 
forum et leges ac iura pertinent, adeant sollemni more iudicia omnesque 
Romanis legibus inferant et excipiant actiones: postremo sub legibus 
nostris sint. Sane si qui per conpromissum ad similitudinem arbitrorum 
apud Iudaeos vel patriarchas ex consensu partium in civili dumtaxat 
negotio putavermt litigandum, sortiri eorum iudicium iure publico non 
vetentur. eorum etiam sententias provinciarum iudices exequantur 
tamquam ex sentencia cognitoris arbitri fuerint adtributi. 

2 The Interpretation probably of same date as the Breviarium Alaricianum , 
506, is more explicit than the Theodosian Code\ cf. Jean Juster, Les juifs dans 
Vempire Romain , leur condition juridique, economique et social , I (Paris, 1914), 
p. 165; II (1914), p. 152, note 1: 

Iudaei omnes, qui Romani esse noscuntur, hoc solum apud religionis 
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Code, in spite of the fact that the decisive word non was omitted 
from the pertinent clause, 3 be it by intention of the jurists or 
by mere negligence of a scribe.' 1 Legal disputes between Jews 
and Christians did not belong before the seniores Judaeorum , 
but the or dinarii judices of Roman courts. 0 

This regulation of court jurisdiction had to be accepted by 
the Jews. From the standpoint of Jewish law, the underlying 
jurisdictional system was in fact acceptable, since it did not 
involve in its application any infringement upon Jewish law. 
Thus the Roman scheme could maintain its validity for centuries 
in almost all European countries inhabited by Jews. 3 * It derived 

suae maiores agant, quod ad religionis eorum pertinet disciplinam, ita 
ut inter se, quae sunt Hebraeis legibus statuta, custodiant. 

Cf. also Edgar Loening, Geschichte des deutschen Kir chew echts, II (Strasbourg, 

1878), pp. 51 f. 

3 Codex Justinianus, I, 9, 8: 

Iudaei Romano communi iure viventes in his causis, quae tam ad super- 
stitionem eorum quam ad forum et leges ac iura pertinent, adeant so - 
lemni more iudicia omnesque Romanis legibus conferant et excipiant 
actiones. 

In the two sentences that follow, no considerable deviations from the text 
of the Theodosian Code are observable. 

4 This seems to be firmly established through the painstaking researches of 
Jean Juster, Les juifs dans Vempire Romain , II, pp. 101-103; 152 f., note 2. 
Otto Stobbe, Vie Juden in Deutschland wahrend des Mittelalters in politischer , 
sozialer und rechtlicher Beziehung (Braunschweig, 1866), p. 142, still assumed 
that the Jews were deprived of their autonomous jurisdiction, under Justinian. 

s Cod. Just., I, 9, 15 (a. 415): 

Si qua inter Christianos et Iudaeos sit contentio, non a senioribus Iudae- 
orum, sed ab ordinariis iudicibus dirimatur. 

sa On the legal status of the Jews and, in particular, on Jewish jurisdiction 
in the early Germanic states within the territory of the Western Roman 
Empire, see Georg Caro, “Die Juden des Mittelalters in ihrer wirtschaftlichen 
Betatigung,” in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
XLVIII (1904), pp. 434 f. The Germanic “principle of personal law,” under 
which each member of a tribe carried his tribal law wherever he went, did not 
apply to the Jews, but only to those national tribes which, as integral political 
parts, composed the Frankish Empire. Inclusion of the Jews under that 
principle was supposed by Konrad Maurer, Kritische Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft, IX (1867), pp. 569, 572; and Salo W. 
Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, U (1937), p. 22; contra , 
see Andreas Heuslcr, Institutionen des deutschen Privatrechts, I (Leipzig, 1885). 
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either directly from Roman law, or developed independently on 
an original basis. To the Italian Glossators and Commentators 
of the Roman law the Corpus Juris Civilis was in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries still a code of law. Hence, they regarded 
the position of the Jews what it had been according to the 
Justinian Code , notwithstanding some modifications and changes 
effected in the course of developments by Canon law and Italian 
municipal statutes. 6 No basic change in the jurisdictional system 
or the juridical attitude toward the principles of Roman law is 
observable in the heyday of Italian jurisprudence. Its aversion 
to literal interpretation of laws and statutes gave rise, at times, 
even to liberal explanations of legal principles or extensive in¬ 
terpretations of the law, in favor of the Jews. 

In the Middle Ages the Jews were for the most part city 
dwellers. Hence, they were in general subject to traditional 
customary law and communal statutes, unless they were favored 
by exemptions or endowed with privileges of an individual or 
collective character, establishing for them special regulations. 
Again, for matters of religion and in their internal legal relations, 
they enjoyed the privilege of applying Jewish law and its ad¬ 
ministration by Jewish courts. This jurisdictional status was 
prevalent in Western as well as Central Europe. 7 Among all the 

pp. 151-153; Heinrich Brunner, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, I (second ed.; 
Leipzig, 1906), p. 402 f.; Caro, loc. cit., p. 435: "Bis zur vollen Anerkennung 
als eigentliches Volksrecht scheint es das mosaische Gesetz nicht gebracht zu 
haben;” G. Kisch, Speculum , XIV (1939), p. 368. 

6 Cf. Anna T. Sheedy, Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth 
Century (New York, 1942), pp. 232, 236 f., 252; G. Kisch, Historia Judaica , 
VI (1944), pp. 78-82. 

Stobbe, op. cit., pp. 140—143; Johannes E. Scherer, Die Rechtsverhaltnisse 
der Juden in den deutsch-dsterreichischen Ldndern (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 251, 
254-256; Simon Goldmann, Die jiidische Gerichtsverfassung innerhalb der 
jiidischen Gemeindeorganisation, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Judenbischofs 
im Mittelalter in seiner Entwicklung von den dltesten Zeiten bis zum 15. Jahr- 
hundert, Ph.D. Thesis of the University of Cologne (Cologne, 1924; in type¬ 
script only); H. J. Zimmels, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland 
im 13. Jahrhundert , insbesondere auf Grund der Gutachten des R. Meir Rothen- 
burg (Vienna, 1926), pp. 40-43; David Menahem Shohet, The Jewish Court 
in the Middle Ages, Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia University (New York, 1931); 
Moses Frank, Kehillot Ashkenaz u-Bate Dinehen (The Jewish Communities 
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institutions of Jewish self-government in the Middle Ages, t e 
Jewish court was by far the most distinctive and characteristic. 
For mediaeval Spain, information from Jewish sources concerning 
the courts and the administration of justice is particularly 
abundant. The establishment of Jewish tribunals by the king s 
sanction and the great variety of their judicial functions have 
been recently described with exhaustive minuteness. 

As to Germany and Northern France, there is no similar 
abundance of rabbinical sources with their typical casuistry, 
so invaluable for the historian of law and the student of geneial 
civilization. Nevertheless, they also offer important information 
on the authority and functioning of Jewish courts, with partic¬ 
ular emphasis on their relationship to the non-Jewish tribunals. 
It was a great achievement that the rabbis of those countries, 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, provided appropriate 
rules from the sources of Jewish law for the needs that confronted 
the Jews in those days in the European environment. Accoiding 
to the principles of mediaeval Jewish law the jurisdiction of the 
Jewish courts was compulsory and exclusive for Jewish litigants. 
It was Rabbi Jacob ben Meir Tam (1100-1171) and other 
rabbinic authorities who, at a synod at Troyes about 1150, 
with the assent of a large group of Northern-French and possibly 
Western-German rabbis, decreed under the penalty of ex- 
communication, 

“that no man or woman, related or unrelated, may bring 


and their Courts in Germany from the Twelfth to the End of the Fifteenth 
Centuries; Hebrew), (Tel Aviv, 1938), especially pp. niff; J 4 ® 68 F"™*- 
The Jew in the Medieval Community (London, 1938), pp. 247-250, 255 zav, 
Salo W Baron, The Jewish Community, Its History and Structure to the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, II (New York, 1942), pp. 236-243; scanty notes also in Herbert 
Fischer, Die verfassungsrechtliche Stellung der Juden tn den deulschen Stadten 
wdhrend des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts (Breslau, 1931), pp. 123-140. 

» Abraham A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain, their Social, Political and 
Cultural Life during the Middle Ages, 1 (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. 112-160. 
This is the only one among the works mentioned in which the problem of the 
relationship of Jewish and non-Jewish courts in the Middle Ages is given 
attention (pp. 147-160). Cf. also Jacob Mann, “The Responsa of the Ba¬ 
bylonian Geonim as a Source of Jewish History”, Jewish Quarterly Review, 
N.S., X (1919-20), pp. 137-144. 
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a fellow Jew before Gentile courts or exert compulsion on 
him through Gentiles, be they prince or common man, 
superior or lower official, except by mutual agreement 
made in the presence of proper witnesses.” 9 

This was probably the only one of the rabbinical ordinances 
that was universally accepted by all Jewish communities through¬ 
out France, Germany, and elsewhere, after the issuance of 
Rabbenu Gershom’s (960—1028) Takkanah against polygamy. 
Even announcing the intention to bring suit against a fellow 
Jew before a non-Jewish court stood under the threat of ex- 
communication. The prohibition of recourse to secular (Chris¬ 
tian) courts by Jewish litigants was re-emphasized by the German 
rabbinical synods of the thirteenth century. 10 

All the efforts of mediaeval rabbis to keep litigations of Jewish 
parties in Jewish tribunals, most probably, were motivated by, 
first of all, religious reasons; then also by the fear of injustice 
from non-Jewish courts; 11 furthermore, by the desire to strength- 

9 Heinrich Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VI (fourth ed., n. d.), p. 182; 
Scherer {supra, note 7), p. 236; Louis Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in 
the Middle Ages (New York, 1924), p. 155 f. and note 1; Baron, op. cit., I, 
pp. 212 f. (from which the translation of the Hebrew text, supra , is taken), 
312; III, p. 51 f., note 3. — A parallel from mediaeval Canon law seems worth 
noting. It placed procedure against a cleric before secular courts under 
punishment and threatened nullification of their sentences; cf. Erwin Jacobi, 
“Der Prozess im Decretum Gratiani und bei den iiltesten Dekretisten,” in 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, XXXIV, kanonistische 
Abteilung, III (1913), p. 236. 

10 Finkelstein, op. cit., pp. 42 f., 236 f.; Selig Auerbach, Die rheinischen 
Rabbinerversammlungen im 13. Jahrhundert, Ph.D. Thesis, University of 
Wurzburg (Wiirzburg, 1932), pp. 36 f., 53, 68, 80 f. 

11 This is correctly pointed out by Finkelstein, op. cit., p. 156, note 1, with 
reference to talmudic law ( Gittin, 84 b), and was emphasized also by Stobbe, 
op. cit., p. 140; cf. the quotation in Baron, The Jewish Community, I, pp. 
213 f.—Shohet {supra, note 7), pp. 103-106, 133, in contradistinction, 
exaggerates the issue by advancing his generalizing thesis that “hardly any 
provision was made for the Jews in the civil courts, . . . throughout the entire 
period of the Middle Ages no Jew was allowed anywhere to give testimony, . . . 
and the Jews were deprived of a judicial standing in the civil courts.” This 
is contradicted by Shohet’s own assertion, (p. 99), based on Jewish sources, 
that “Jewish litigants of their own accord” could “give preference to the 
secular court for the adjudication of their suit,” and that such decisions were 
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en Jewish judicial power and autonomy, dhis attitude merely 
reaffirmed the eternity and inviolability of the divinely instituted 
Jewish law and, hence, the sovereignty of the Jewish commun¬ 
ity.” 12 It was therefore as logical as it was liberal on the part of 
the rabbis to permit Jewish litigants to bring their lawsuits 
before non-Jewish courts, upon mutual agreement only. 13 The 
synod at Troyes also permitted to cite before non-Jewish courts 
litigants who demonstrably refused to appear > before a Jewish 
court. 14 

From all this a noteworthy phenomenon in the history of the 
judicature in mediaeval Germany becomes easily intelligible. 
Among the decisions rendered by the '‘Supreme Court” for 
Germany and Central Europe in general, the Oberhof of Magde¬ 
burg, (thousands of which have come down to posterity), 15 
none is found both parties to which were Jews, whereas law 
cases with one party Jewish occur sometimes in the records. 
There is not a single instance of a Jew’s bringing suit against 
a fellow Jew in a non-Jewish court. Not even for the permissible 
recourse to a Christian court on mutual agreement or against 

considered valid, according to Rabbi Isaac ben Moses of Vienna, called Or 
Zarua ( ca. 1180-1250). For more evidence against Shohet’s thesis, see the 
present author's forthcoming book, The Jews in Mediaeval Germany: Their 
Status in the Light of Law-Books and Court Decisions. 

12 Baron, The Jewish Community , I, p. 214. According to Baron, op. cit., 
Ill, pp. 51 f., note 3, “in considering rabbinic insistence upon a Jewish judi¬ 
ciary, one should not wholly discount the vested interests of lay and rabbinic 
courts in fees and fines.” In order to become acceptable, this hypothesis needs 
stronger support from the sources. 

13 Cf. the parallel in Roman law, as mentioned in the beginning of this essay. 
There the general law permitted Jews to compromise on having judgment 
rendered by Jewish courts of arbitration. 

14 See supra , note 9 . In this connection a law case from sixteenth-century 
Italy deserves to be mentioned. In Padua R. Meier Katzenellenbogen {ca. 
1482-1565) gave permission to a son of Don Samuel Abravanel to repair to 
the Christian court against his two brothers since the latter had refused to 
submit their litigation to a Jewish court of arbitration; cf. Alexander Marx, 
“R. Joseph Arli and R. Johanan Treves,” in Studies in Memory of Moses 
Schorr , ed. by L. Ginzberg and A. Weiss (New York, 1944), p. 218. 

*s Cf. Guido Kisch, “Magdeburg Jury Court Decisions as Sources of Jewry- 
Law,” in Historia Judaica, V (1943), pp. 27-34. 
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a Jew who refused to appear before a Jewish court, is a single 
example discoverable in the sources mentioned extending from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. Evidently the exclusive 
Jewish jurisdiction and the authority of Jewish courts were well 
established in mediaeval Germany. 

II 

Christian Recognition of Jewish Law and Jewish Courts 

In mediaeval Spain the Jewish courts seem not to have pos¬ 
sessed an absolutely exclusive jurisdiction nor did their authority 
rest on ground as solid as in Germany. 16 The attitude of Jewish 
litigants toward Jewish tribunals was also different from that 
in Germany. T rue, in Spain, too, the Jewish courts were author¬ 
ized by royal charters to decide all litigations within their 
judicial districts. True also, the Spanish rabbis, too, taught that 
Jewish law prohibited Jews from bringing suit against their 
Jewish fellows before Gentile judges. Not even the consent of 
both parties, they maintained, could render such procedure 
permissible. Nevertheless not infrequently recourse was taken 
by Jews to the general courts. This was done even in manifest 
defiance of the Jewish court, particularly upon adverse judgment. 
Sometimes the Jewish court itself was not averse to having 
certain cases completely decided by a Christian judge, in order 
to secure effective law enforcement. 

Furthermore, the attitude of the kings toward Jewish tribunals 
also differed in Spain from that of the German rulers. The kings, 
not satisfied with acting as ultimate court of appeals only, often 
assumed the role of judge of the first instance between Jewish 
parties. 

The phenomenon that the authority of the Jewish courts in 
Spain could be disputed not only by royal jurisdiction but even 
by defiant litigants, originated from a particular legal situation 

16 The following summary of the authority and recognition of Jewish courts 
in Spain is based on A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain, I, Chapter VIII pp 
147 f., 150 f., 152 ff. 
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which existed there. However far-reaching the king’s privileges 
granted to the Jews might have been, royal policy in Spain did 
not permit relinquishing any of the Crown’s prerogatives. 
Establishment and recognition of Jewish tribunals thus did not 
mean complete transfer or surrender of the king’s supreme 
judicial power. This implied that the recognition of Jewish 
courts and their jurisdiction was restricted within certain limits. 
The rival jurisdiction of the prince naturally also weakened the 
authority of the Jewish courts and the morale of Jewish litigants. 

Mediaeval German law, through its strict recognition of 
Jewish law and Jewish courts,, gave much better support to the 
principles of rabbinic law that aimed at making the jurisdiction 
of rabbinical courts obligatory and exclusive. The rules of 
German law thus operated strongly in favor of Jewish communal 
autonomy. 

The oldest known charter issued to Jews in a municipal settle¬ 
ment on German soil, Bishop Rudiger’s privilege of 1084 for the 
Jews of Spires, bestowed upon the Jewish court the right of 
exclusive jurisdiction in legal disputes between Jews. 17 It ex¬ 
tended its competence even to lawsuits of Christian plaintiffs 
against Jewish defendants. Only if the Jewish court should 
regard itself unable to pass judgment, then the suit should come 
for decision to the Bishop or his chamberlain (can'iercLrius ). 
Similar provisions were incorporated in Emperor Henry IV’s 
privileges for the Jews of Spires and Worms, in about 1090. 
Here the exclusive character of the Jewish courts’ jurisdiction 
was pointed out with even greater distinctness. “Jewish litigants 
shall be convicted and judged by their equals and not by others . .. 
according to their own law.” 18 Appeal to the imperial court was 

*7 Julius Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im Frdnkischen und 
Deutschen Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273 (Berlin, 1902), no. 168, p. 70: 

Dcinde sicut tribunus urbis inter cives, ita archisynagogus suus omnem 
judicet querimoniam, que contigerit inter eos vel adversus ecs. At si 
quam forte determinare non potuerit, ascendat causa ante episeopum 
civitatis vel ejus camerarium. 

18 Aronius, op. cit., no. 170 (Spires), p. 73, paragraph 14: 

Quod si Judei litem inter se aut causam habuerint discernendam, a suis 
paribus et non aliis convincantur et judicentur. Et si aliquis eorum 
perfidus rei alicujus inter eos geste occultare voluerit veritatem, ab eo, 
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allowed only for magnae causae , dependent on the Jews’ own 
free will. 19 But the prohibition of rabbinic law against resort 
to Christian courts, no doubt, forestalled even such a possibility. 
Through the legal form of privilege, on the other hand, rights 
were conferred on and prerogatives established for the Jews 
whereby intentionally and automatically a restriction of the 
imperial jurisdiction took place. 20 From all this it is evident 
that, regarding court jurisdiction, mediaeval Jewry-law in 
Germany operated decidedly in support of the principles of 
Jewish law. 

The same consequence resulted from the attitude of the medi¬ 
aeval German law-books toward Jews and Jewish law. 21 They 
confined themselves to treating exclusively the legal relations 
between Jews and Christians. Jewish law, authoritative for the 
Jews’ internal relations in the fields of their religious as well as 
civil activities, lay outside their scope. The law-books had to 
take Jewish law into consideration only in so far as it could come 
within the range of practical applicability in the commercial or 
legal intercourse of Christians with Jews. Only then the problem 
could arise whether the validity of Jewish law and its administra¬ 
tion by Jewish courts should be recognized. In the mediaeval 
German law-books this question was answered decidedly in the 
affirmative. 

With this in mind, one will understand why Jewish law lay 

qui ex parte episcopi preest synagoge, juxta legem suam cogatur, ut 
de eo quod queritur verum fateatur. 

Similarly, ibidem , no. 171 (Worms), p. 76, paragraph 14. 

19 Aronius, no. 171 (Worms), p. 76, paragraph 14: 

Si autem de magna causa inculpati fuerint, inducias ad impcratorem 
habeant, si voluerint. 

20 On the legal form of privilege and its function in mediaeval law, see G. 
Kisch, “The Jewry-Law of the Mediaeval German Law-Books,” Part II, 
in Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, X (1940), p. 138. 

21 Cf. G. Kisch, “The Jewry-Law of the Mediaeval German Law-Books,” 
Part I, in Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research , VII 
(1935-36), pp. 89 ff., 136-145. The presentation, ibidem , pp. 136-145, is, to 
some extent, superseded by the present essay. A completely revised version 
will appear in this author’s forthcoming book, The Jews in Mediaeval Ger¬ 
many (see supra, note 11). 
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outside the scope of the Sachsenspiegel (1221-1224), although 
its author, Eike von Repgow, was cognizant of the existence of 
Jewish religious law. 22 Hence, there is no reference to it in the 
Sachs ens pie gel , not even in the passage where the Jews’ oath is 
mentioned. 23 From this angle the omission of a Jewry-oath 
formula from the model Spiegel (logically also from the later 
Deuts chenspie gel and the original version of the Schwab ens pie gel) 
is understandable. It implies the recognition that Jews must take 
oaths in accordance with Jewish law\ 24 This is explicit in Johann 
von Buch’s Gloss on the Sachsenspiegel (ca. 1325) where the 
applicability of Jewish law is expressly recognized. 25 

The Meissen law-book, composed (according to recent re¬ 
searches) probably between 1344 and 1356, is even more explicit 
in recognizing Jewish courts and Jewish law. Although it con¬ 
siders the appeal of a Jew to his overlord permissible, 26 the rule 
is laid down that “Jews shall not suffer judgment on any spot 
other than in the Schule or before the Schule ,” 27 except in crim- 

22 Cf. Sachsenspiegel , Landrecht, ed. by Karl August Eckhardt (Hannover, 
1933), III, 42, 4: 

He also commanded that the seventh week be kept holy when He gave 
the Law to the Jews and to us the Holy Gost. 

23 Sachsenspiegel, III, 7, 4 (2). 

2 * Cf. G. Kisch, “A Fourteenth-Century Jewry Oath of South Germany,” 
in Speculum , XV (1940), pp. 331 f.; G. Kisch, “Studien zur Geschichte des 
Judeneides im Mittelalter,” in Hebrew Union College* Annual, XIV (1939), 
pp. 434 ff. 

25 Gloss on Sachsenspiegel, III, 7, 1, (ed. Augsburg, 1516), fol. 131a; ed. 
Zobel (Leipzig, 1560), fol. 332b (the additions in Zobel’s edition are put into 
brackets): 

. . . But the wording of the oath may well be so as the Law speaks of it: 
(for it says that) they shall swear according to their own manner, 22 qu. 
/. c. movet [Decretum Gratiani, c. 16, C XXII, qu. 1]. 

In this quotation from Canon law it is recognized that the Jew, in taking an 
oath, appeals to the true God: judei juraverunt per Deum verum. This atti¬ 
tude is shared by the Gloss on the Weichbild-Vulgala (fourteenth century), 
Art. 137 (ed. Budissin, 1557). 

26 Friedrich Ortloff, Das Rechtsbuch nach Distinktionen [ = Meissen law¬ 
book] (Jena, 1836), III, 17, 30. 

Meissen law-book, III, 17, 41: 

Dy jodden sullen an keyner stad gerichte liden wen in der schule. oder 
vor der schule; ane umbe dipheyd, unde umbe bosheyt, dy eyn jodde 
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inal cases. Hence, Jews could be sued only in a Jewish court 
which was thus competent even if the plaintiffs were Christians. 
In another provision of the Meissen law-book the receiving of 
stolen goods by Jews was put under the sanction of “forfeiting 
their Jewish law and all rights granted them by emperors and 
princes.” 28 That Jewish law is actually meant here, and that 
only the second half of the clause refers to Jewry-law, appears 
clearly from a preceding passage that carries this sanction: 
“They (Jews lending out money upon stolen goods) shall forfeit 
their legal standing among Jews as well as Christians.” 29 Further¬ 
more, according to the same law-book, bodily injuries or homicide 
between Jews were to be judged as between Christians. Full 
recognition of Jewish law and Jewish courts is shown in the 
additional provision that such an offence should incur the penalty 
due according to Jewish law in addition to that imposed by the 
general law. 30 

The recognition of judgments, pronounced by Jewish courts 
in accordance with Jewish law, can also be proved from the 

eyner cristen mayd adder fruwen notczagete, adder ab dy jodden cristen - 
kinder abhendigk brechten: do sal man umbe richten an gerichtes bangk, 
also ander bose lute. 

Identical or similar provisions are found in several other law-books. Only 
one court decision, probably from the first half of the fourteenth century, 
may be mentioned here. It states the following principle offering two reasons 
for the exclusive competence of the Jewish court: 

Judei tamen, clerici et nobiles, quia proprios habent judices et actor 
forum rei sequi debet, coram eisdem judicibus sunt conveniendi. 

Brunner Schoffenbuch , no. 14, in Emil Franz Rossler, Die Stadtrechte von 
Briinn aus dem XIII. und XIV. Jahrhundert (Prague, 1852), p. 10. 

38 Meissen law-book, III, 17, 14: 

. . . unde vorluset judisch recht und alle recht, dy von keysern und 
fursten in geben sint. 

29 Meissen law-book, III, 17, 3: 

. . . unde wert rechtelos under den jodden unde cristen. 

30 Meissen law-book, III, 17, 40: 

Slehet, oder wundet, oder totet ein jude den andern, das ist czu richten 
als under den cristen. Waz darnach nach judischem gesecze ist, daz 
schol er darnach liden, wenn er unser gerichte geliden hat. 

(What,- in addition, is according, to Jewish law, he [the Jewish trans¬ 
gressor] shall suffer afterwards when he has suffered our judgment). 
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legal practice under the law of Magdeburg. 31 One interesting 
instance may here suffice. A Jew, Moshe, applied to the munic¬ 
ipal council of Breslau, where he resided, for a safe-conduct 
in order to be exempted, when traveling abroad, from any. 
liability for debts of his home town. His application was re¬ 
jected for the time being, “unless he were first absolved from 
the Jewish ban under which he is said to stand.” 32 In other 
words, excommunication by a Jewish court was equalized to 
Verfestung by a secular or excommunication by an ecclesiastical 
court. 

In another interesting case, related in the Brunner Schoffenbuch 
from the middle of the fourteenth century, the Jewish court 

3 * Cf. supra , note 15. — Attention should be also directed to the recognition 
by Christian courts of' legal documents concerning transactions such as 
promissory notes, deeds of sale, etc. executed according to Jewish law and by 
Jewish courts; for details, see Adolf Kober, Grundbuch des Kolner Judenviertels 
1135-1425 (Bonn, 1920), pp. 25-29, 46-48. — In the light of all this docu¬ 
mentary evidence the following assertion by Forchhammer (infra, note 36), 
p. 377, not supported by a single reference, seems strange: “Die Juden 
verzichteten oft deshalb auf das ihnen zustehende Recht [namely exclusive 
jurisdiction of Jewish courts], weil die von dem jiidischen Gericht erteilten 
Entscheidungen von dem christlichen naturlich nicht anerkannt wurden, die 
Juden dieselben also niemals heranziehen konnten, wenn es sich darum han- 
delte, etwas durch Gerichtszeugnis zu beweisen.” Forchhammer’s reference 
to a document of 1348 in Eduard Jacobs, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Wernigerode 
bis zum Jahre 1460, in Geschichtsquellen der Provinz Sachsen, Vol. XXV (Halle, 
1891), no. 104, p. 59, is misleading, for it does not concern a litigation between 
Jews before a Christian court. It is actually a deed issued by the town council 
of Braunschweig to confirm arrangements between certain Jews for the 
transfer of monetary claims against their Christian debtors. The text, 
not reproduced in the Urkundenbuch of Wernigerode, can be found in 
Zeitschrijt des Harzvereins fur Geschichte und Altertumskunde, XIV (1881), p. 
161 f. 

3 2 Manuscript G 5, 28 of the Stadtarchiv of Breslau, Germany, p. 91 (cf. 
also 64) (a. 1431): 

Mossche (de Brega) non debeat habere conductum, nisi prius fuerit 

absolutus a banno judaico, quo dicitur esse innodatus. 

Cf. Theodor Goerlitz, “Die Haftung des Burgers und Einwohners fur Schulden 
der Stadt und ihrer Bewohner nach Magdeburger Recht,” in Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, LVI (1936), 
p. 159. 
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could by virtue of superior legal reasoning even prevail against 
the Christian court. 323 

A citizen of Gostel having had some things stolen from him 
at night found them in the morning, after sunrise, in posses¬ 
sion of a Jew in the street, who openly carried them in a 
sack on his back. The jurors ordered to have the Jew 
brought before the court, with the sack tied round his neck. 
But the Jewish judge did not permit this on the grounds 
that the Jew had been taken while carrying the sack openly, 
and not at the commission of a theft itself. A ruling was 
therefore sought what the law was in this case. 

Thereupon the juridical question involved was submitted to 
the superior court, and its final decision upheld the legal opinion 
of the Jewish court. 

It is beyond doubt that through such an attitude of the Chris¬ 
tian jurists and courts toward Jewish law as expressed in law¬ 
books and court decisions, the authority of Jewish courts in 
Germany was considerably strengthened and greatly enhanced. 
This, in turn, had a very wholesome influence on the morale 
of the Jewish litigating parties. 


323 Rossler, Lie Stadtrechte von Briinn {supra, note 27), no. 306, p. 139 f.: 

Dum in Gostel cuidam civi de nocte res essent subtractae, de mane post 
ortum solis in platea judaeum res praedictas in sacco publice in dorso 
portantem invenit. Jurati vero cum judaeum sacco super cum ligato 
tribunali praesentare mandassent, judex judaeorum allegans, quia 
judaeus manifeste saccum portans, et non in actu furti deprehensus 
fuisset, hoc fieri non permisit. Quaesitum est ergo, quid sit juris in hoc 
casu. 

From another decision, ibidem , no. 432, p. 202, it is clear that the Jewish court 
is meant by the term judex judaeorum'. 

Dictus denique judaeus, quia judex judaeorum a civitate declinaverat, 
coram tribunali christianorum ductus fuerat. . . 

In the last-mentioned case, however, the Jewish court could not prevail with 
its opinion that a confession by a Jewish transgressor must be made in the 
presence of Jews as well as Christians and that the presence of Christian jurors 
alone was not sufficient for validity. 
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III 

Competitive Jurisdiction of Jewish and Christian Courts 

The jurisdictional conditions prevailing in mediaeval Spain 
as described before resulted, of necessity, in a serious rivalry 
between the Jewish and the king’s courts. The confusion in the 
jurisdiction over Jews litigating with Jews or Christians was 
increased by the fact that the judicial functions of the numerous 
Crown officials were not clearly defined. “It would be a hopeless 
task,” says the most recent historian of Spanish Jewry, 33 “to 
trace a consistent policy in these subdivisions of authority .... 
Frequently the rival courts and officials interfered with each 
other. . . Thus the individualism which marked the judicial 
procedure of the Spanish courts bordered on arbitrariness. 
The confusion caused by the parallel and rival jurisdiction of 
Jewish and Christian courts was somewhat mitigated only 
through the direct or indirect recognition of Jewish law and of 
the competence of Jewish courts. It became a principle generally 
accepted that all disputes among Jews had to be resolved accord¬ 
ing to Jewish law, even if the judges were Christians. The latter 
then regularly consulted rabbinic jurists in Jewish cases, or even 
transferred the entire litigation to the Beth Din or Jewish court 
for decision. To a limited extent, in the twelfth century only, 
mixed courts, consisting of Christian and Jewish judges, were 
entrusted with the decision of “mixed” cases, between Jewish 
and Christian litigants. 34 

No similar confusion prevailed in mediaeval Germany. Here, 
the jurisdictional conditions described promoted general regula¬ 
tion rather than judicial arbitrariness in individual cases. There 
are only sporadic deviations from the basic principle of unre¬ 
stricted recognition of Jewish jurisdiction in litigations between 
Jews. This common rule was sometimes opposed by the Chris- 

33 A. A. Neuman, The Jews in Spain , I, pp. 156, 147, 152 f., 154. 

34 Neuman, op. cit ., p. 155; Fritz Baer, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im 

Konigreich Aragonien wahrend des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1913), 
p. 75. . 
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tian authorities, as in Zurich and Freiburg, Switzerland, whereas 
in Bern Jewish courts were allowed to function for Jewish lit¬ 
igants. 35 In Zurich and Freiburg, the general municipal courts 
were given exclusive jurisdiction over litigation between Jews. 36 
Their verdict was to be regarded as res judicata and in such cases 
the Jews were required to take an oath that they would never 
institute proceedings in the same cause before a Jewish court. 37 
The reason for this rigid rule is not evident from the sources. 
In Zurich, it was somewhat mitigated by the proviso that litigat¬ 
ing Jews might compromise upon arbitration by Jews. 38 In 
Freiburg, the municipal court was free to assign lawsuits between 


” Cf. Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland, pp. 141, 254 f., note 132; Augusta 
Steinberg, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden in der Schweiz wdhrend des Mittel- 
alters (Zurich, 1903), pp. 26 f. 

36 Criminal jurisdiction over Jews belonged always and everywhere in 
German lands to the territorial ruler or town lord and before their respective 
courts; cf. Stobbe, op. cit., pp. 160 f.; Steinberg, op. cit., pp. 26 ff.; Emanuel 
Forchhammer, “Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Juden mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf Magdeburg und die benachbarte Gegend,” in Geschichtsbldtter 

fiir Stadt und Land Magdeburg , XLVI (1911), pp. 378, 381 ff., 386._Jury 

court decision according to Magdeburg law in a Cracow manuscript from the 
end of the fourteenth century, in Ferdinand Bischoff, “Uber eine Sammlung 
deutscher Schoffenspruche in einer Krakauer Handschrift,” in Archiv fiir 
Kunde osterreichischer Geschichtsquellen, XXXVIII (1867), p. 18, n. 302: 

If then you have taken the Jew fin a matter of] over six groschen , and 
have to pass judgment on him, you may sentence him as a counterfeiter* 
b . u J\v y° u t have not to judge Jews, then hand him over to him, who 
rightfully has to pass judgment on him, your lord, the voivode of Cracow. 

Cf. also Meissen law-book, III, 17, 40 (supra, note 30). 

37 Stobbe, p. 254 f., n. 132: 

If a Jew is wronged by another [Jew], he shall take his cause before the 
Burgomaster and [Municipal] Council, and as they pass judgment 
according to their knowledge, so it shall be for ever, and in such case 
no Jew shall seek or receive adjudication by Jewish law against the other. 
(“. . . und soil kein jud darin kein judenrecht von dem anderen suchen 
und nehmen”). 

Cf. also Steinberg, op. cit., p. 27, for Freiburg, Switzerland. 

3S Stobbe, p. 255, n. 132. — This provision corresponds to the rule of Roman 
law, Codex Theodosianus, II, 1, 10 (supra, note 1). Although the regulation for 
the Jews of Zurich here under consideration dates from the second half of the 
fourteenth century, it can hardly be ascribed to any influence of the Roman 
law. For Switzerland successfully resisted the reception of Roman law. 
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Jews for decision to rabbis or Jewish laymen of good standing.” 
In fourteenth century Goslar, the assumption of jurisdiction 
by the municipal court in lawsuits, which properly belonged 
before the recognized Jewish court, was seemingly a measure of 
coercion provoked by internal discord that then disturbed that 
Jewish community. 40 

As a rule, the Christian courts and authorities in mediaeval 
Germany did not interfere with the jurisdiction or functioning of 
Jewish courts. Their competence and the bounds of their judicial 
activities were distinctly delimited and strictly regulated by law. 
Thus, little room was left for a parallel or rival jurisdiction. The 
predominant legal situation was well described in a court decision 
incorporated in the Brunner Schoffenbuch, from the middle of 
the fourteenth century: 41 

In an action by a Jew against a Jew the jurors of the Jews 
alone can pronounce judgment, unless they should perhaps 
be unwilling or be suspected by the parties; then Christian 
jurors shall be appointed to pronounce judgment together 
with the Jewish jurors. 

According to the general rule laid down in this decision, Jewish 
courts enjoyed the privilege of exclusive competence for Jewish 
litigants. There were only two possibilities of making this 
principle inoperative: if the Jewish court should renounce its 
jurisdiction, or be considered suspect. The transfer of the com- 


39 Cf. Steinberg, op. cit., p. 27. 

4° For details, see Forchhammer {supra, note 36), p. 386; cf. Herbert Fischer, 
“Die Judenprivilegien des Goslarer Rates im 14. Jahrhundert,” in Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Slijtung fur Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, LVI 


(1936), p. 137, note 1. , VTTr , , , , , 

4 i Rossler, Die Stadtrechte von Briinn aus dem XIII. und XII . Jahrhundert, 


p. 207. chapter 441: 

De judaeis ad invicem contendentibus. 


In quaestione, quam judaeus movet judaeo soli jurati judaeorum senten- 
tias dicere possunt, nisi fortassis nolint, vel partibus habeantur suspecti, 
tunc enim christiani jurati cum judaeis ad pronuntiandum sententias 
assumantur. Sic sententiatum est in Radisch. 


Cf. also Gertrud Schubart-Fikentscher, "Das Brunner Schoffenbuch, Beitrage 
zur sf atmittelalterlichen Rechts- und Kulturgeschichte,” in Deutsches Archtv 
fiir Ceschichte des MiUelalters , I (1937), pp. 457 ff., especially pp. 466, 4/0 f. 
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petence in these two cases to a mixed Jewish-Christian court, 
although unusual in litigations between Jews, exposes the un¬ 
derlying motive: situations of that kind invited unfailingly 
interference by the Christian authorities. While this was the 
inevitable consequence of the Jewish court’s failure to pass judg¬ 
ment, generally no competitive or parallel tribunals contested 
the jurisdiction for which Jewish courts were instituted and 
recognized. The latter, on the other hand, could very well 
accept the juiisdictional order described. 42 Naturally many more 
detailed regulations and individual law cases, particularly from 
rabbinic sources, would be needed to clear up all the questions 
connected with the problem of the relations between Jewish and 
Christian courts in the Middle Ages. 43 


IV 

An Early Law Case (ca . 1093) Concerning 
Court Jurisdiction 


The source material available provides a fairly good picture 
of the jurisdictional conditions in Germany during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. For obvious reasons, however, legal 
documents of the eleventh century concerning jurisdiction and 
relations of Jewish and Christian courts are extremely scarce. 
Viewed under this aspect, a law case and legal opinion of about 

42 As to the principle, dina de-malkuta dina (law of the kingdom is law), still 
much in need of an exhaustive monographic study, see G. Kisch, "Research 
in Mediaeval Legal History of the Jews,” in Proceedings of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research , VI (1934-35), p. 244, n. 24; also Baron, ibid., 
XII (1942), p. 42, n. 67; Isaac Herzog, The Main Institutions of Jewish Law , 
I (London, 1936), pp. 24-32. 

43 This writer may be permitted here to quote a remark of his own made in 
1931, in Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial-und Wirtschaftsgeschichte , XXIV (1931), 
p. 476: "Die Geschichte der Gerichtsbarkeit iiber die Juden d. h. die Stellung 
der Juden in der allgemeinen Gerichtsbarkeit und die Entwicklung der eigenen 
jiidischen Gerichtsbarkeit, sowie fur beide Bereiche Gerichtsverfassung und 
Zustandigkeitsordnung gehoren mit zu den wichtigsten und interessantesten 
Kapiteln der Judenrechtsgeschichte. Es handelt sich da urn ein Thema, dessen 
griindliche Bearbeitung ebenso aussichtsreich wie wiinschenswert ist.” 
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English Translation 45 

Leah gave her jewelry as a pledge to Reuben for a certain 
length of time. When her husband Simeon came he was 
unwilling to redeem it as yet and argued: “You did not make 
a loan to my wife but merely Peshutim against Zahubim 
(gold pieces) which is tantamount to usury.” Reuben, 
after having waited a year or two, was eager that it be 
redeemed, and they came before the Gizbar of the Gentiles. 
The Gizbar ordered Jews, since the case came before him, to 
render judgment over them according to law. The Jews 
judged the case and said (to the Gizbar ): “Now that the 
case had been adjudicated before you, order Simeon and 
his wife to redeem the pledge within a fixed period; and if 
that time elapses permit him (Reuben) to sell it.” And so 
Reuben acted. He sold it (the jewelry) to Gentiles. After 
some time Simeon claimed back his pledge and said to 
Reuben: “Here is the principal, and with regard to the 
amount over and above let us consult the Beth Din , lest 
it be considered usury.” Whereupon Reuben answered: 
“I have already collected payment from your pledge on the 
authority of the Jews and the Gentiles, for I warned you 
many times but you did not wish to redeem it for you 
intended to find some charge or pretext against me.” 

They answered me: As for the permission given to him 
by the Jews under the authority of the Vaad Goyim (Com¬ 
mission of the Gentiles), the acts of Gentiles are invalid, 
and the acts of the Jews under (the direction of) the Vaad 
of the Gizbar have no substance, no validity, nor legality; 
for a Dayyan (judge) must consider a case carefully, and 
reserve judgment for a while. He (i. e. Reuben) acted 
wrongly in selling it without the permission of the owner 
and of the Beth Din . But Simeon is morally 46 responsible 

45 My thanks are due to Professor Boaz Cohen, of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, for his kindness in preparing this translation which, 
upon my request, was made as faithful to word and sense as rendering the 
difficult rabbinical Hebrew into intelligible English allowed. 

46 The literal Hebrew text reads: “Simeon is responsible in the heavenly 
courts.” 
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and should conciliate him so that he pardons him. The 
creditor (Reuben) takes an oath, that he does not possess 
it, for we suspect he might have taken a liking to it or 
(obtained possession of it) by circumventing the law. The 
debtor takes an oath, how much the pledge is worth, and 
receives payment therefor. 

This law suit and legal opinion has not failed to attract the 
attention of historians. It was Ismar Elbogen who, in particular, 
chose this legal text as an example to demonstrate the importance 
and value of Hebrew (rabbinic) sources for the early history of 
the Jews in Central Europe . 47 He translated it into German and 
commented on it, but had to conclude his treatise with a non 
liquet. Salo W. Baron merely cited the pertinent chapter of the 
Ma'aseh ha-Geonim as an instance . 48 

The main problem concerns jurisdiction in a legal dispute 
between two Jews designated as Reuben and Simeon . 49 The 
text must be divided into two paragraphs (as has been done in the 
translation): the first comprising an account of the status causae 
et controversiae in direct quotation of the participants; the second, 
in the third person, representing the legal opinion or decision of 
either a rabbinical authority or an authoritative Jewish court . 50 
Elbogen was cognizant of this fact , 51 but the translation under- 

47 See supra , note 44, and Elbogen, loc. cit ., p. 38. Early in July 1943, the 
present writer discussed his intention of suggesting a new interpretation of 
this text with the late Professor Elbogen who encouraged him to do so. 

4 8 Salo W. Baron, The Jewish Community , III, p. 176, note 15: “For the 
arrest of Christian debtors by Jewish creditors in Germany and for the 
generally extensive criminal jurisdiction in the early German-Jewish commu¬ 
nities.” It seems that this citation belongs to another context or has crept 
into the text only by an oversight. 

49 "Reuben” and "Simeon” arc of course merely the fictitious names em¬ 
ployed as usual, for which Elbogen, loc. cit., p. 36, in accordance with the 
German usage, substituted the sigla “A” and “B”. 

s° Professor Boaz Cohen called my attention to the heavy leaning on the 
talmudic wording in the final section of the second paragraph, Shebuot, 43b, 
cf. Baba Mezia, 34b. This is undoubtedly a confirmation of the rabbinic 
authorship. 

s 1 Elbogen, loc. cit., p. 36, rendered the beginning of the second paragraph, 
uia’tfni, with "Darauf erwiderte B” (Simeon), instead of “They answered 
me.” According to Elbogen, p. 37, n. 16, the first section of the second para- 
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lying his discussion was too free and the case removed from its 
legal-historical background and connections. 52 In concluding 
Elbogen remarked: 

“The problem is far from definitely solved, but the 
question of the actual operation of Jewish jurisdiction and 
the relation between the Jewish court and the municipal 
court is still so obscure that even the least contribution to 
it deserves attention.” 

This writer therefore ventures the following attempt toward a 
new solution. 

The foremost and basic question is: How could it happen 
that a legal dispute, both parties to which were Jewish, was first 
brought for decision “before the Gizbar of the Gentiles?” 

The term Gizbar , used in Ezra , 1:8, for an officer of the treasury 
of the king of Persia, was retained in the Hebrew language and 
designates in rabbinic literature an official of the treasury. 55 The 
mediaeval Latin equivalent is camerarius. Because of the Rhen¬ 
ish origin of the Ma’aseh ha-Geonim and the mention therein 
of Mayence, Spires, and Cologne, reference to the contempora¬ 
neous charters for the Jews in Spires and Worms 54 seems very 


graph is Simeon’s reply, and he ascribes only the second section concerning the 
oaths to a rabbinical authority. This subdivision has evidently no basis in the 
text; cf. also Elbogen’s doubts as expressed on p. 36, last two lines, and p. 37, 
first line. Wording as well as meaning rather testify that the second para¬ 
graph forms a homogeneous whole ascribable only to rabbinic authorities. 

53 A comparison of the Hebrew text and the above English translation with 
Elbogen’s German translation, p. 36, will show the discrepancies. Only a few 
decisive deviations from the text may be pointed out here: bv -|an ’js 1 ? iNin 
□'U is rendered thus: “Schliesslich kam es zu einem Prozess vor dem christ- 
lichen Gisbar;” the passage dhi.tV "imi mxi until is rendered: “Dieser 

Gisbar nun befahl, da die Sache vor sein Forum gelangt ware, dem jiidischen 
Gericht , vor ihm das Urteil nach jiidischem Recht zu fallen;” the concluding 
clause, “and receives payment therefor,” was entirely omitted by Elbogen 
who, therefore, considered the conclusion as “abrupt”: “Es geht aus dem offen- 
bar vollig abrupten Schluss nicht klar hervor, . . See also supra , note 51. 

53 On Gizbar and camerarius , see Elbogen, p. 37 f., with further references; 
there also remarks on the va'ad of the Gizbar. 

54 For bibliography on these charters, see Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval 
Community , pp. 97 f.; in addition, Sara Schiffmann, “Die Urkunden fur die 
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well permissible. According to Bishop Rudiger’s charter of 1084 
for the Jews of Spires the bishop retained for himself or his 
camerarius a very restricted jurisdiction in litigations between 
lews. 55 Similar clauses were incorporated in Emperor Henry IV s 
privileges for the Jews in Spires and Worms, about 1090.° 6 The 
rule was that "Jewish litigants shall be convicted and judged by 
their equals and not by others.” This was in complete agreement 
with the attitude of the rabbis toward problems of jurisdiction. 
They claimed exclusive competence for the Jewish courts "except 
upon mutual agreement made in the presence of proper wit¬ 
nesses.” 57 

In the case under consideration no mention is made of such 
an agreement. Nor is there any reference to an "extraordinary” 
competence of the territorial ruler. 58 Elbogen correctly assumed 
that, if a bishop's jurisdiction had been invoked, this fact would 
certainly have been stated. 59 But he was also aware of the ex¬ 
clusive competence of the Jewish court in litigations between 
Jews. 60 Hence, he resorted to a compromise as an expedient: 

“Jewish litigants have the right to repair to the court of 
the town lord which, however, does not pass judgment 

Juden von Speyer 1090 and Worms 1157,” in Zeitschrift fur die Geschichte der 
Juden in Deutschland , II (1930), pp. 28-39; Raphael Straus, “Die Speyerer 
Judenprivilegien von 1084 and 1090,” ibidem , VII (1938), pp. 234—239, 
Straus, Historia Judaica, III (1941), pp. 107-109. 
ss See supra , note 17. 
s 6 See supra , note 18. 

S7 See the Takkanot of the synod at Troyes (about 1150), supra , text, at 
note 9. 

ss Cf. Elbogen, p. 37: “. . . grundsatzlich besitzen die Juden eigene Gerichts- 
barkeit in Zivilstreitigkeiten untereinander. Ihr ordentlicher Gerichtsstand 
ist das jiidische Gcricht. Daneben aber haben sie einen ausserordentlichen 
Gerichsstand bei dem Gericht des Territorialherrn.” This theory of Elbogen’s 
influenced Sali Levi, “Von der Eigenart der klassischen Handhabung des 
judischen Religionsgesetzes im Rheingebiet” ( supra , n. 44), p. 72. But Levi 
correctly pointed out the restrictive factor, namely mutual agreement between 
the parties to repair to a non-Jewish judicial authority: “Es muss allerdings 
einschrankend darauf hingewiesen werden, dass die Anordnung der nicht- 
jiidischen Ortsbehorde im vorliegenden Falle nur auf Anruf und Wunsch der 
judischen Interessenten erfolgte.” 

s? Elbogen, p. 38, n. 24. 60 See supra, note 58. 
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itself, but orders the Jewish judges to pass judgment. The 
sentence is to be pronounced by the court of the town lord. 
The function of the municipal court is thus restricted to 
that of an executive organ, while unrestricted jurisdiction 
remains in the hands of the Jews.” 61 

Ihis solution does not seem satisfactory, either from the point 
of view of Jewish or non-Jewish law. In fact, such a procedure 
is entirely unparalleled in the history of mediaeval law. More¬ 
over, it is in outright contradiction to the principles of Jewish 62 
as well as mediaeval German law. 63 

It is the rabbinical decision itself that suggests by implication 
valuable hints toward a solution of the puzzling legal situation. 
In stating that “Reuben acted wrongly in selling the jewelry 
without permission of. . . the Beth Din," that decision strictly 
denieg the qualification of a lawful Beth Din to “the Jews who 
had judged the case”: “The acts of the Jews (not of the Beth Din) 
under the direction of the Vaad of the Gizbar have no substance, 
no validity, nor legality; for a real Dayyan, a Jewish judge, 
must give any case proper deliberation and not make an over- 
hasty decision. Of no less significance is the fact that the Jews 
who “judged the case” turned to the Gizbar with the request to 
put their decision into force. No lawful Jewish court in mediaeval 
Germany would have taken such a step. The reason offered 
for it, namely, “that the case had been adjudicated before the 
Gizbar" speaks for itself. If those Jews had acted merely as legal 
advisers on Jewish law to the Gizbar (this is the only other pos¬ 
sibility still open), they were, of course, likewise not to be con¬ 
sidered a regular and lawful Beth Din or Jewish court. 

61 Elbogcn, p. 37. 

62 See supra , chapter One of this essay. 

3 Cf., e. g., the infliction by German law of punishment according to Jewish 
law on a transgressor who already had suffered punishment according to Saxon 
law; Meissen law-book, III, 17, 40, supra, note 30. — The South German law¬ 
book, Schwabenspiegel ( ca . 1275), (second ed., by Heinrich Gottfried Gengler, 
Erlangen, 1875), art. 214, 13, mentions a mutually supplementary jurisdiction 
of secular and ecclesiastical courts to enforce their rules concerning the Jews 
and their relationships to Christians. No trace, however, of a dual jurisdiction 
in lawsuits between Jews is to be found. 
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Moreover, the rabbinic decision is also correct in refusing 
recognition to the acts of the Christian court. The latter had 
no competence, • either by law or by mutual agreement of the 
parties, to try a “Jewish” case. For such a case belonged accord¬ 
ing to law exclusively to the Jewish court for adjudication. The 
text tells us that Reuben was “eager that the pledge be re¬ 
deemed.” Later he was declared responsible for having sold the 
pledge “without the permission of the owner and of the Beth 
Din.” From all this it seems most probable that it was Reuben 
who had brought the case before the Gizbar, in defiance of both 
Jewish and German law. 

With this recognition the ensuing proceedings also become 
clear. The Gizbar , according to law, was obligated either to 
declare himself incompetent to try this “Jewish” case, or to 
transmit it to the lawfully instituted Beth Din. But he did not 
fulfill either of these obligations. Instead, he appointed and 
ordered “Jews to render judgment according to law, since the 
case came before him.” The implication is that later the Gizbar 
also gave permission to Reuben to sell the pledge. Thus he, too, 
“acted wrongly,” and probably — as may well be surmised 
in collusion with the plaintiff Reuben. Like the latter he may 
have been prompted by some material interest. 

That the solution of the case as here suggested is no vague 
theoretical assumption can be easily seen from a similar legal 
situation referred to and dealt with in the chartei of Duke 
Sobieslav II of Bohemia for the Germans in Prague (1176-1178), 
which goes back to an older privilege issued by King Vratislav II 
(1061—1G92). 64 In this document the Germans were granted a 
far-reaching privilege: the German court was to have exclusive 
competence in all civil lawsuits between Germans and in such 
against Germans, “be the plaintiff a Bohemian or a Latin or 
whosoever.” In its article 12, the charter considered in particular 

64 Latest edition, by Wilhelm Weizsacker, “Die alteste Urkunde der Prager 
Deutschen,” in Zeitschrift fitr sudetendeulsche Geschichte, I (1937), pp. 180-182, 
especially art. 2, 3, 9, 10, 12. 
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the (probably not rare) case of a suit brought against a German 
before the earnerarins. 65 

“Then the supreme earnerarius is obligated to send a 
messenger to the judge of the Germans, and the judge of the 
Germans himself shall adjudicate the cause, and nothing 
else is incumbent on the camerarius herein.” 66 

It was a closely analogous situation in which the Gizbar- 
camerarius found himself when Reuben brought suit before him 
against Simeon. He did not, however, meet the obligations 
arising from such a situation. Hence the rabbinical decision 
finds full justification not only in Jewish but also in German law. 

If the discussion on the preceding pages should be considered 
an acceptable explanation of the jurisdictional problems involved, 
it might well offer some additional insight into the relations 
between Jewish and Christian courts in the Middle Ages. This 
result could not have been obtained, however, without proper 
inquiry into the legal history of those relations. 


65 For a detailed discussion of this passage, see Adolf Zycha, Prag: Ein 
Beilrag zur Rechtsgescliichte Bohmcns im Beginn der Kolonisationszeit (Prague, 
1912), pp. 142-144; Weizsacker, loc. cit., pp. 170 f. 

66 Art. 12: 

item si Boemus vel Romanus vel quiscunque inculpaverit Theutunicum, 
tunc camerarius summus debet mittere nunccium ad judicem Theotuni- 
eorum et ipse judex Theotunicorum judicabit causam illam et ibi nich i 
plus pertinet ad camerarium. 


JEWISH AND GREEK ELEMENTS 
IN THE SEPTUAGINT 

By Ralph Marcus 

In the limited space allotted to this paper, which deals with 
a subject peripheral to the vast Jewish scholarship of Professor 
Ginzberg, 1 I can do no more than lightly touch on some of the 
problems raised in modern works that attempt to appraise the 
Jewish and Greek elements in the earliest translation of the 
Hebrew Bible, traditionally known as the Septuagint. 2 

1 This paper is a revision of a hitherto unpublished paper read at a meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature in December, 1936 in a symposium on 
Hellenistic Judaism, in which Professor Ginzberg took part. 

2 With the problem of the value of the LXX for the “lower criticism” of the 
Masoretic text I cannot here deal. See A. Sperber, Septuaginta-Probleme, 
Stuttgart, 1929 (BWAT 3 F. 13) for the theory that the Hebrew Vorlage 
of the LXX was recensionally different from our Masoretic text; for a criticism 
of Sperber’s theory see A. Rahlfs in Theologische Literaturzeitung 55 (1930) 
104-6. Nor can I here discuss the problem of Greek translations vs. Greek 
recensions but must content myself with expressing agreement in the main 
with the recensional theory of Lagarde recently defended by H. M. Orlinsky, 
“On the Present State of Proto-Septuagint Studies”, JAOS 61 (1941) 81-91. 
I should be more inclined than is Orlinsky to admit that there were inde¬ 
pendent Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible in addition to the quasi¬ 
official Alexandrian version, of which we have different recensions in Cod. 
Vaticanus, Lucian etc. It would be helpful if scholars concerned with this 
problem would more clearly define the essential character of a translation and 
of a recension, and take account of the new translation-material in a recension 
as well as of the partly recensional nature of most independent translations. 
However, whether or not there were several independent Greek translations 
of the Hebrew Bible or of several Biblical books before Philo and Josephus, 
the important thing is that Philo and Josephus operated with a Greek text 
substantially the same as that contained in what we call the LXX, and that 
both writers attributed an official character to their Greek Vorlage. Philo’s 
text naturally agrees most closely with the Egyptian recension; see H. Swete, 
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The LXX has a unique place among literary translations. 
Although it is not the first such translation, as Frankel too 
enthusiastically claimed, 3 it is of far greater importance than 
the few translations that preceded it, whether by millenia or 
decades, such as Akkadian versions of Sumerian texts or early 
Latin translations from Greek. 

Not only did Greek Christianity regard the LXX as the 
divinely inspired prophecy of the new revelation; not only did 
the oriental churches, the Coptic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Georgian 
and in part the Syrian, base their secondary versions of the Old 
Testament on the Greek; not only were the Scriptures of the 
Goths and Slavs translated from the Greek Bible; but even 
Latin Christianity owes much to the LXX, for the Vulgate still 
contains several books in the Old Latin rendering made from 
the LXX, while the ecclesiastical language of western Europe 
has been influenced by the new terms and meanings which came 
from the earliest Latin version of the Greek Bible. 4 

Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (rev. ed.), Cambridge, 1914, pp. 
373-6. Josephus used a text closely resembling that found in Lucianic manu¬ 
scripts; see H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus the Man and the Historian , N. Y., 
1929, pp. 75-99, esp. p. 85, “The Josephan Biblical text is uniformly of this 
Lucianic type from 1 Samuel to 1 Maccabees. He has for this large portion of 
Scripture used a single Bible, not two or more”. In addition, we shall do well 
to remember that the Palestinian Jews found fault with the version of the 
Seventy and that Christian writers of the Apostolic Age used a Greek Bible 
identical with what we call the LXX. These facts are more important for 
the history of the interpretation of the Old Testament than the fact that 
occasional translations of parts of the Hebrew Bible were made from time to 
time which were wholly or largely independent of the LXX. On the existence 
of Greek Old Testament lectionaries probably older than the corresponding 
parts of the LXX see H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship , 
London, 1923, pp. 47-8. 

3 Z. Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septuagmta, Leipzig, 1841, p. 2. 

4 See D. S. Blondheim, Les parlers judeo-romans et la Vetus Latina , Paris, 
1925, pp. ix-x, “It has been noted that the biblical translations made by the 
Jews of the Middle Ages employ a vocabulary which derives from the Greek 
Bible, and also that this vocabulary presents striking similarities with that of 
the ancient Latin Bible, the Vetus Latina or Itala .... Certain considerations 
have led me to believe that the cause of the similarities between the language 
of the Jews and ecclesiastical Latin is above all the influence exerted by the 
Jews on the Christians. This influence must have made itself felt particularly 
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Moreover, either directly, or indirectly through Philo, the 
LXX influenced later Greek religious thought, especially Neo- 
Platonism, but with this fascinating subject I am not here 
concerned. 5 

Quite apart from its great influence on western thought and 
religious institutions, the LXX as a form of literature unique 
in content and as a phenomenon of linguistic psychology differs 
essentially from Akkadian translations from Sumerian and 
Latin translations from Greek in that it is a translation made 
not by persons of one culture from the language of another 
culture into their own dialectically or genetically different tongue, 
but by persons partly of the culture whose language they trans¬ 
lated and partly of the culture into whose language the transla¬ 
tion was made. It is this peculiarity which, as I hope will be 
made clear, is the most instructive and most elusive aspect of 
the general theme with which this paper deals. 

Every translation is a compromise between two civilizations. 
Neither spoken nor written language is a series of one-to-one 
correspondences between word and idea. The various words of a 
language have a delicate contextual relation to other words, and 
this relation cannot be exactly reproduced in another language. 
This inadequacy of contextual reproduction is especially marked 
in the confrontation of two such distinct and historically un¬ 
related languages as Hebrew and Greek. Beyond or beneath 
the linguistic incongruities there are all kinds of cultural in¬ 
congruities. 

Perhaps these bare schematic statements might be helpfully 

in the period of the origin of the Vetus Latina. The first Christian translators 
were perhaps converted Jews or the pupils of Jewish teachers. The second 
object of this Introduction is therefore to establish the probability of the 
linguistic influence of the Synagogue on the infant Latin Church.” 

5 See, for example, P. Heinisch, Der Einfluss Philos anf die diteste christliche 
Exegese etc., Munster i. W., 1908; P. Gronau, Posidonius und die judisch-christ- 
liche Genesis-exegese , Leipzig, 1914; Wm. Bousset, Jiidisch-christlicher Schul - 
betrieb in Alexandria und Rom etc;, Gottingen, 1915; Walther Fink, Der Ein¬ 
fluss der jiidischen Religion auf die griechisch-rbmische , Bonn, 1932; C. H. 
Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks , London, 1935, Pt. II “Hellenistic Judaism 
and the Hermetica”. 
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replaced by a simile. One cannot simply take a word or phrase 
from one language and remove it to another language in the same 
way as one can take an infant born abroad, transport him to a 
new land and give him the dress, speech and attitudes of the 
people of that land with the result that he will grow up to be 
indistinguishable from the natives. A translated word or phrase 
more nearly resembles a mature immigrant who speaks the 
language of his adopted country with a different accent, different 
associations and different inner responses from those of the 
native. 

Anyone familiar with the history of the translations of the 
Jewish-Christian Scriptures made by missionaries for such 
peoples as the Japanese, Chinese, African tribes and others 
remote from western culture, will immediately think of examples 
that make concrete the generalization which I have imperfectly 
formulated in the above simile. How, for example, can one intel¬ 
ligibly render the word “God” into Japanese when the Japanese 
ideas of divine personality are so different from those of Jews 
and Christians? The disagreement of Christian missionaries 
about the proper rendering of the word “God” into Chinese has 
given rise to an extensive literature. 

Even words that seem neutral and colorless require under¬ 
standing of their native uses and associations before they can 
be correctly translated. Let us take, for example, the Hebrew 
word !?m which means “winter-stream” or “bed of a winter- 
stream (in the dry season)” or “ravine” (wadi). As Bertram has 
pointed out, 6 is rendered in the LXX by cpapay% and 
X€t/xappous. A Palestinian Jew who understood Greek would 
probably have had no difficulty in recognizing the common 
Hebrew original of both renderings. But a Greek or a Hellenistic 
Jew would have puzzled to read in Josh. 13.9 about a “city that 
is in the midst of a river,” as we read in our English Bible. The 
LXX more sensibly translates by (papay% while in the same 

6 G. Bertram, “Der Sprachschatz der Septuaginta und der des hebraischen 
Alten Testaments”, ZAW , N. F. 16 (1939) 85-101. Some of Bertram’s 
observations are based on J. Ziegler, Untersuchungen zur Septuaginta des 
Bitches Isaias , 1934 (Alt. Abh. ed. J. Schulz, xii. 3). On the latter excellent 
study see below. 
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sentence it uses x^pappovs for the same Hebrew word when 
applied to the river Arnon. With the more elusive aspects of 
this problem I shall deal below. 

Since this paper is primarily concerned with the discrimination 
of Jewish and Greek elements in the LXX, some few remarks, 
however hurried, must be made about the oversimplified prob¬ 
lem: what is Jewish and what is Greek? The average educated 
English reader is accustomed to such broad generalizations about 
Hellenism and Hebraism as were made by the able but dilettante 
critic Matthew Arnold. The Hebrew reader is familiar with the 
equally broad and more prejudiced generalizations made by 
Samuel David Luzzatto in contrasting Abrahamism with Atticism. 
The essential conclusion drawn by both inquirers is that Hellen¬ 
ism represents the intellectual or rational, and Judaism the moral. 
One is usually impressed by such generalizations at the beginning 
of one s education, then comes to be more critical of them as 
knowledge increases, and finally, in maturity, returns to a more 
judicious acceptance of them. But even so, this very broad 
distinction between the intellectualism of the Greeks and the 
moralism of the Jews does not give much aid or comfort to one 
who wishes to understand the more concrete forms of cultural 
interrelation. Perhaps the apocalyptic insights of Spengler, in 
spite of their darkly questionable factual bases, are to be pre¬ 
ferred. Certainly there is much that is richly suggestive in his 
characterizations of what he calls “historical pseudomorphosis ,, 
in “Arabic” culture. It is rather a pity that he has nothing to 
say about the LXX. 

Even a sober analysis of the literary and archeological materi¬ 
als in these areas will reveal the inadequacy of the contrast 
between Greek intellectualism and Jewish moralism. The Greek 
philosophers from Plato to the Stoics were centrally interested 
in morality, and their science and metaphysics were only methods 
of establishing moral canons. It is significant, to cite one instance 
out of many, that in Plato’s work, the Timaeus, Socrates invites 
Timaeus to expound his somewhat esoteric doctrine, beginning 
from the genesis of the cosmos and ending with the nature of 
man. The Jewish teachers of the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
were, it is true, far less advanced in science and art than their 
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Greek contemporaries, but they also consistently tried to provide 
a rational basis for their doctrines of revealed morality. Judaism 
was a '‘religion of reason” many centuries before this description 
became established through the writings of Hermann Cohen and 
his colleagues. 

One might expect to find more obvious contrasts between the 
Greeks and Jews in religion. But here too one must beware of 
oversimplification. Certainly Greek polytheism is categorically 
opposed to Jewish monotheism. But this opposition would be 
greatly lessened if one compared Greek religious philosophy 
rather than Greek popular religion with Judaism. And even in 
respect of popular religion we need to remind ourselves that 
many beliefs and practices of Palestinian Judaism in the post- 
exilic period are survivals or modifications of Canaanite beliefs 
and practices; that many religious forms of the Hellenistic world 
are survivals or modifications of the beliefs and practices of 
Minoan and Mycenean religion; finally, that the Minoan- 
Mycenean religion and the Canaanite religion were both forms 
of the fertility religion that extended over the whole Mediter¬ 
ranean-Near Eastern area in the Bronze Age. 7 A considerable 
degree of interaction between Greeks and Semites in religion 
and thought continued throughout the historic period. 

One more observation on this general subject is in place. Even 
in that aspect of cultural activity where we might expect to find 
the greatest contrast between Greeks and Jews, namely in the 
relation of science to religion, there was less difference than most 
historians assume. In this connection a remark made by Leo 
Spitzer 8 deserves quotation in the body of this paper rather than 
in a footnote. “It must be remembered that for the Greeks, even 
for Greek scientists, ‘all things are full of God* (Thales) and that 


7 See V. Gordon Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization , N. Y., 1939; 
Axel Persson, The Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times, Berkeley, 1942; 
see also the earlier work of R. Dussaud, Les civilisations prehelleniques , Paris, 
1914. From the Semitic-Anatolian side similar conclusions have been reached 
by several scholars writing on the Ugarit myths, for example, Theodor Gaster, 
whose dissertation on the ritual drama of Ugarit will soon be published. 

8 “Milieu and Ambiance”, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 3 
(1942) 1 -42, 169-218. The quotation is from p. 7. 
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Greek natural science is not devoid of religious conviction; this 
has been enphasized by L. Edelstein, Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine v. 3 (1937). . .This is Greek rationalism and empiricism; 
it is influenced by religious ideas. God and His action are powers 
reckoned with by the physicians in their theory and practice . . . 
One understands that such conceptions as *air’ and Trvevjma and 
consequently to 7 repcexov were tinged with religious con¬ 
notations”. 

With these preliminary observations I address myself, not 
too confidently, to the immediate problem of Jewish and Greek 
elements in the LXX. I must add that I am here interested in 
the interpretation given to the Hebrew Bible by Hellenistic Jews, 
not in the interpretation given to the Greek Bible by Greek 
pagans. The results reached, if valid, should help us understand 
in what respects Diaspora Judaism differed from Palestinian 
Judaism, not in what respects Hellenistic Judaism differed from 
Hellenistic paganism. 

There are two suppositions that seem to me sufficiently well 
established to be regarded as axiomatic and to serve as points of 
departure for further study. These are: 

1) that the Hebrew Bible was translated into Greek primarily 
to serve the liturgical and educational needs of the Greek-speak¬ 
ing Jews of Egypt, especially of Alexandria 9 

2) that the language of the LXX is part of the Egyptian Koine 
and differs from contemporary pagan Greek only because it is 
translation-Greek and not because the Jewish translators spoke 
a peculiar Jewish Greek jargon. 10 


9 See, for example, Frankel, Vorstudien p. 20; Swete, Introduction pp. 19-20; 
Thackeray, Sept, and Jewish Worship pp. 41, 47-8. 

10 See the authoritative article on “Hellenistisches Griechisch” by Adolf 
Deissmann in Herzog-Hauck, Realenzyklopadie fur Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche 7 (1899) 627-39. His conclusions have been accepted by, among 
others, M. Flashar, “Exegetische Studien zum Septuagintapsalter”, ZAW 32 
(1912) 81—116, 161—189, 241—268; O. Stahlin, “Die hellenistisch-judische 
Literatur in Christ-Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur ii. 1 (6th 
ed.), 1920, pp. 535-656; J. Ziegler, paper cited in Note 6; G. Bertram, paper 
cited in Note 6. Swete is one of the very few scholars writing after the publica¬ 
tion of Deissmann’s article and the latter’s Bible Studies published in 1901 
who hold ( Introduction p. 299) that “the translators carried their habits of 
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Concerning the first presupposition I may say, in passing, that 
the inner-Jewish motivation of the translation does not exclude 
the possibility that the Ptolemaic rulers took some interest in 
the translation, nor is the presupposition in the least weakened 
by the presence of apologetic material in the Greek Bible. It 
would be natural for the translators to hope that if pagans read 
the Greek Bible, they would be as favorably impressed as pos¬ 
sible with this unique history of revelation; it would be equally 
natural for the translators to provide, together with the texts 
needed for the synagogue liturgy and religious instruction, in¬ 
cidental material suitable for enlisting the sympathetic interest 
of inquiring pagan friends of Jewish readers. 

We are now ready to consider the concrete forms that the 
hellenizing of Palestinian Judaism took in the translation of the 
Hebrew Bible made by the Alexandrian Jewish scholars with or 
without the advice and encouragement of their colleagues in 
Palestine. 

First of all, a word may be said about such surface helleniza- 
tions as providing Greek case endings for Hebrew personal and 
geographical names. This is a much rarer procedure in the 
canonical books than in the original Greek Apocrypha but enough 
instances can be found in the Greek Old Testament to justify 
one’s calling attention to them. A somewhat similar phenomenon 
is the phonetic approximation to Hebrew words of their Greek 
renderings, for example, oatos for TDlt. 

Akin to these accommodations is the semi-etymological render¬ 
ing of Hebrew technical terms such as S^Xcocrts Kai aXrjdeca for 
□’Dm D’TiN in the Pentateuch (with variant renderings in other 
books). 

thought into their adopted tongue”. Even this statement is not wholly ir¬ 
reconcilable with the view, here accepted, that it was the exigencies of trans¬ 
lation and not the translators’ defective knowledge of Greek idiom that is 
responsible for the Semitic or unGreek character of much of the LXX. E. 
Hatch writing before Deissmann held that the Greek of the LXX was part 
of an isolated Jewish Greek, see Essays in Biblical Greek , Oxford, 1889, p. 10. 
His view that the LXX was to be understood not by itself but from the Hebrew 
is true in a sense but is not a conclusive argument for the theory that the 
translators spoke or thought in a peculiar kind of Greek. 
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Under the general heading of surface hellenizations vve may 
include the substitution of Greek for Palestinian realien such as 
btbpaxpov for or the avoidance of a distinctive Hebraism 
like nw p by the unliteral but accurate rendering evmvcnos. 11 

A good many instances of a less obvious kind of hellenizing but 
still of a kind that seems to me largely external are furnished by 
Ziegler in his study of the Greek Isaiah. 12 For example in Is. 5.24 
m ]wb becomes avdpat; irvpos. The book abounds in terms 
testifying to the translator’s familiarity with the Egyptian Greek 
vocabularies of agriculture, viticulture, industry, law and even 
“feminine fashions”. Examples of more “psychological nuanc- 
ing” given by Ziegler will be discussed below. 

Another form of hellenization is the employment of Greek 
metrical forms in the LXX of Proverbs, which Thackeray de¬ 
tected a good many years ago. 13 “All the features which are 
found in the collection of Zenobius [a sophist of the time of 
Hadrian who published a collection of Greek proverbs] reappear 
in fact in the Greek book of Proverbs. The translator employs 
the two metres which by long tradition had been considered 
appropriate for these homely maxims. He shows the same par¬ 
tiality as the old proverb-writers for half-lines, beginning or 
ending at the caesura, and in particular for metrical endings; 
the same disregard or nice distinctions between long and short 
vowels. On the whole he uses the iambic metre slightly more 
often than the hexameter. We may be certain that he was quite 
familiar with many of the old secular proverbs; it is sufficient 
to quote vii.22 kv cop eirl beapovs , xxiii.31 y vpvorepos virepov ”. 
This is proof that the translator was thoroughly at home in Greek 
literary forms but it does not, of course, prove that he was less 
Jewish in thought or spirit on that account. A negative counter¬ 
part to Thackeray’s study of the LXX book of Proverbs is 
Sievers’ phonetic analysis of the Greek translation of Ps. 121. 1 -* 

11 Several of these practices are noted by Swete, Introduction , pp. 317-27. 

12 See Note 6. The material here referred to is mostly in pp. 80 ff. 

X3 H. St. J. Thackeray, “The Poetry of the Greek Book of Proverbs”, JTS 
13 (1912) 46-66. The quotation is from p. 65. 

14 Sievers, Ed. and Hempel, J., “Zur Schallanalyse,” ZAW N. F. 5 (1928) 
1-7. The quotation is from p. 3. 
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The somewhat impressionable phonetician finds that the trans¬ 
lator “has not even once correctly felt the inner concatenation 
of the stichoi of his original” and that “the clumsiness of the 
translator is so great that one can expect no real Einfiihlung 
into the original.” 

We shall probably be well within the limits of reasonable 
speculation even if we go beyond the cautious statement made 
by Redpath 15 concerning the occasional appearance of mytholog¬ 
ical terms in the LXX, such as ’A/uaKdeias /cepas for the name 
of Job’s daughter “p£>n PP or reference to Titans, namely that 
“while the Greek translators of the Bible had imbibed the de¬ 
veloped belief of their time in the hierarchy of angels and also 
in a world of fallen angels, their verbal identification of these 
latter with the giants and Titans does not necessarily imply that 
they accepted the Greek mythological beliefs connected with 
them. The name ‘Titan’ would naturally occur to one knowing 
anything of Greek as a natural word to express what he wished 
to express in his translation.” Without having made a detailed 
survey I venture to express the opinion that there are relatively 
as many allusions to Greek gods, festivals, myths, oaths etc. in 
early rabbinic literature as in the LXX. 16 

After the thorough refutation made by scholars of the last 
two generations of earlier theories that traces of Greek philosophy 
and of Alexandrian Jewish theosophy are to be found in the LXX 
(on which see below), one is a little surprised even if pleasantly 
stimulated by the more recent attempt of Kittel 17 to show, on 
the basis of the LXX of chapter seven of Isaiah and related pas¬ 
sages, that the Alexandrian Jews had brought with them from 
Palestine the ideas of a divine child born of a virgin, of God as 

*s H. A. Redpath, “Mythological Terms in the LXX”, AJT 9 (1905) 34- 
45. The quotation is from p. 45. A few additional mythological terms are 
given by Ziegler, see the paper cited in Note 6, p. 191 and by Thackeray, 
Sept, and Jewish Worship , pp. 51-4. 

x6 See the material collected by S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehn- 
worter im Talmud etc., 2 vols., Berlin, 1898-9 and by Saul Lieberman, Greek 
in Jewish Palestine , N. Y., 1942. 

*7 R. Kittel, Die hellenistische Myslcrienreligion und das Alte Testament , 
Stuttgart, 1924 (BWAT, N. F. 7). 
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Aion-Eternity and the like, and that these ideas influenced the 
pagan mystery religions. Kittel’s arguments have been carefully 
examined and convincingly rejected by Bewer. 18 Neither in the 
Hebrew Bible nor in the LXX are there any such theosophical 
ideas as Kittel attempts to reconstruct. 

Of more importance, perhaps, is the attempt made by scholars 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries to show that the LXX is the 
work of Alexandrian Jews familiar with Greek and (or) Philonic 
philosophy. The earliest work of this kind was by Humphrey 
Hody who wrote ca. 1700. The two most ambitious presentations 
of these theories were A. T. Gfrorer’s Geschichte des Urchristentums , 
1831, and A. F. Dahne’s Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiidisch- 
alexandrinischen Religionsphilosophie , 1834. These scholars find 
in the LXX allusions to such doctrines as that of the tran¬ 
scendent God in contact with the world only through angelic 
intermediaries and the like. A number of even more able scholars 
in the fiields of LXX and Hellenistic Jewish philosophy have 
demolished the arguments of Gfrorer and Dahne. Among them 
are Thiersch, Frankel, Siegfried, Drummond, Zeller, and the 
most recent and most thorough, Freudenthal. 19 

It would take more space than remains to this paper to repro¬ 
duce even a part of the arguments advanced by Zeller and 
Freudenthal alone against the theory that the Jewish translators 
of the Bible into Greek show any knowledge of Greek philosophy 
(or Philonic speculation) beyond what might have drifted into 
general knowledge. I must content myself with sketchily sum¬ 
marizing Freudenthal’s masterly discussion. His examination of 
the various passages where such psychological, ethical and meta¬ 
physical terms as \Jsvxih ataOrjacs, vovs , 7rpoz'ota, kocf/jlos and the 

18 J. Bewer, “The Hellenistic Mystery Religion and the Old Testament ”, 
JBL 4*5 (1926) 1-13. 

19 G. J. Thiersch, De Pentateuchi versione alexandrina libri Ires , Erlangen, 
1840; Z. Frankel, Ueber den Einfluss der palaestinischen Exegese auf die alexan - 
drinische Hermeneutik, Leipzig, 1851, pp. 34-42; C. Siegfried, Philo von Alexan¬ 
dria etc., Jena, 1875, pp. 8-9; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen , iii. 2 
(5th ed.), Leipzig, 1923, pp. 264-77; H. Drummond, Philo Judaeus , 2 vols., 
London, 1888, i. 156-65; J. Freudenthal, “Are There Traces of Greek Philos¬ 
ophy in the Septuagint?”, JQR 2 (1890) 205-22. 
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like are found makes it certain that they have no philosophical 
connotations in the LXX. For example, ttvot) is used where one 
would expect irvevjia\ vovs t used for “heart”, “ear” etc. simply 
denotes mental activity in general and has no strictly epistemo¬ 
logical or metaphysical sense; alaOrjai s, in bold defiance of Greek 
philosophical tradition, is several times used in various books 
(e. g. Exodus and Proverbs) as a synonym of eirtaT^paf] or aocpia. 
Freudenthal’s confident conclusion is that “it is inconceivable 
that the philosophy of the Greeks can have exercised any con¬ 
siderable influence over men who betray so complete an ignorance 
of the most common psychological and ethical terms or that the 
LXX were influenced by the Platonic, Aristotelian or Stoic 
systems. And these conclusions are true not merely for certain 
portions of the LXX but for the whole of it.” He adds that even 
Zeller may be wrong in seeing Stoic terminology in Job. 7.15 
[d7ra\Ad£eis a7ro irvevpLaTOs ptov rrjv \f/vxv v /jlov]. And while 
Frankel and Siegfried, otherwise opposed to the Gfrorer-Dahne 
theory, see in the aoparov of Gen. 1.2 an echo of Philo’s koct/ulos 
vot]t6s , Freudenthal points out that aopacrla is a standing 
expression in the LXX for “darkness” or “confusion”. 

All the above mentioned types of the hellenizing of Palestinian 
thought and idiom are merely surface manifestations of cultural 
adaptation and carry no more weight in the balancing of Greek 
and Jewish spiritual values than, say, the imitation of a pagan 
symbol on a Palestinian coin of the 5th century, 20 the occasional 
use of pagan formulas or decorations in sepulcral steles of Roman 
Jews 21 or the Hellenistic-Oriental technique of the paintings in 
the Dura synagogue, of which the deeper Jewish symbolism 
has been established. 22 

We come now, at the end of this rapid survey of real or imag¬ 
inary Greek elements in the LXX, to the problem of the nature 
and origin of the anti-anthropomorphisms. One would have 

30 See A. Reifenberg, “A Hebrew Shekel of the Fifth Century", PEQ, 
J uly-Oct. 1943, pp. 100-4. 

21 See J. B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum , Rome, 1936, i. cxix- 
cxxviii. 

32 See Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, “The Samuel Cycle in the Wall 
Decoration of the Synagogue at Dura-Europos”, PAAJR 11 (1941) 85-104. 
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thought that the century-old investigations of Frankel had 
shown once for all the essentially Jewish character of the passages 
in the LXX that paraphrase or alter references in the Hebrew 
to God’s human traits. (These passages, it may be parentheti¬ 
cally noted, are balanced by those in which the LXX is more 
anthropomorphic than the Hebrew original). How anyone fa¬ 
miliar with the Targums could look upon this procedure as evi¬ 
dence of Greek “spiritualizing” is something of a puzzle, at least 
to me. But the problem deserves passing consideration in view 
of the conclusions recently stated by C. T. Fritsch in a conscien¬ 
tious and useful dissertation. 23 The author finds that “the tend¬ 
ency to spiritualize the conception of God in the LXX by 
avoiding anthropomorphic expressions was active. It was not 
strong enough, however, to make itself consistently felt except 
in a comparatively few instances.” Further on he writes, “Fi¬ 
nally, consideration must be given to the possible origin of this 
anti-anthropomorphic tendency. As has already been stated, 
there are two schools of thought on this matter. A few scholars 
like Frankel, Freudenthal and Wendland hold that this tendency 
is inherent in Judaism itself, whereas a larger number of scholars 
maintain that it is due to Greek influence. From this study 
certain observations point definitely to the latter opinion. The 
emphasis the LXX puts upon the mind (biavota) in comparison 
with the Hebrew emphasis upon the heart (n 1 ?) is not a change 
wrought by Jewish theologians but it is a distinct Grecism.” 
This is a bewildering conclusion to be drawn by a scholar who 
does not trouble to compare the LXX with the Targums in pas¬ 
sages where the former avoids anthropomorphisms. The very 
first five examples cited by Fritsch (pp. 9-11) as representative 
anti-anthropomorphisms, Ex. 15.3, Num. 23.19, Num. 12.8, 
Ex. 32.11 and Ex. 33.14 are passages in which the Targum has 
the same or similar exegetical paraphrases as the LXX. What 
“certain observations” point to the conclusion that Greek rather 
than Jewish influence is present here I confess I completely fail 
to see after reading Fritsch’s book. As for the argument that 
bidvoia is more spiritual than 2 b , it proves nothing for the author’s 

23 The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentaieuch, Princeton, 1943. 
His conclusions, here quoted in part, are on pp. 62-5. 
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conclusion about anti-anthropomorphisms and very little in 
itself, since 8iavoid had the same generalized meaning for the 
Alexandrian Jews as 3 1 ?, meaning “mind”, “attention”, “pur¬ 
pose” as well as “heart”, had for Palestinian Jews. 

Having dealt briefly with a variety of what I think we have 
a right to call surface manifestations of hellenizing in the LXX, 
I must now say a word about the more elusive problems raised 
chiefly by Bertram in a series of articles on the religion and spirit 
of the LXX. 24 

Bertram has a number of suggestive things to say about the 
Umpragung of Palestinian Judaism in the Greek Bible. But I 
do not believe that his conclusions, even if valid, are relevant 
to our problem, namely the differences between the culture of 
Diaspora Jews as reflected in the LXX and that of Palestinian 
Jews as reflected in the Hebrew Bible; I must add that Bertram s 
work is of considerable value in illustrating the difference between 
Palestinian Judaism on the one hand and gentile and Christian 
Hellenism on the other. 

Moreover, it seems to me that even from the point of view of 
our problem serious doubts might be raised about Bertram s find¬ 
ings if they are meant to apply to the translators’ understanding 
of the Hebrew. He argues, for example, that the LXX has an 
anthropocentric character as opposed to the theocentric char¬ 
acter of the Hebrew Bible and that the Old Testament passages 
containing Hebrew words for religion which connote “fear of God” 
or the judgment of God are more primitive and demonic than 
the corresponding passages in the Greek, and that Hellenistic 
Judaism looks not so much toward God’s demands upon men as 
toward the religious attitudes of men. With the philological 
arguments used by Bertram to support his theses I hope to deal 
on another occasion. Here I must be content to point out that the 

*4 G. Bertram, “Der Begriff der Erziehung in der griechischen Bibel” 
Imago Dei (Kruger Festschrift), Giessen, 1932, pp. 33-51; . Das anthropo- 
zentrische Charakter der Septuaginta Frommigkeit”, Forsch. u. Forlschritte 
8 (1932) 29-41; “Der Begriff Religion in der Septuaginta”, ZD MG 87 
(1933) 1-5; “Die religiose Umdeutung altorientalischer Lebensweisheit in der 
griechischen Uebersetzung des Alten Testaments , ZAW } N. F. 13 (1936) 
153-67. 
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rendering of pint or ” nKT by evaepeca or OeoaefieLa (only about 
five times together outside the Apocrypha) does not necessarily 
tell us much about the difference between the concept of the 
numinous of Hellenistic Jews and that of Palestinian Jews, since 
pint had the same connotations of awe and reverence for the 
latter as the Greek words had for the former. The kind of lin¬ 
guistic-cultural analysis practiced by Bertram requires a much 
deeper and broader exploration of the Hebrew and general 
Semitic religious vocabulary than he has found time to give 
his readers. 


II 

Let us now turn to the second half of our problem, the recogni¬ 
tion of Jewish elements in the LXX. This should take less time 
than the discussion of Greek elements, since the former are more 
easily recognizable. 

It has been assumed here 25 that the LXX translators were 
perfectly at home in the Greek language spoken in Egypt. For 
that very reason the numerous Semitisms of the LXX have more 
significance than do the examples of linguistic assimilation men¬ 
tioned above in the survey of Greek elements in the translation. 
It is hardly necessary to illustrate the various kinds of Hebrew 
influence on the grammar of the LXX, whether syntactic or 
stylistic. Abundant examples are given in Swete’s Introduction 
and Thackeray’s Grammar. 36 

On the lexical side we have parallels to these grammatical He¬ 
braisms in the transliteration of Hebrew words (e. g. aWrjXovca, 
<pacr€K, cra/3 acod) or special Greek coinages for technical terms of 
Jewish religion or law. In this connection we may note the para¬ 
doxical fact that two opposite tendencies in LXX lexical pro¬ 
cedure are both indicative of the peculiarly Jewish consciousness 
of the Alexandrian translators; on the one hand we have variant 
renderings of a Hebrew religious term in accordance with various 
shades of meaning; on the other hand we have the consistently 

25 See Note 10. 

26 Swete, Introduction pp. 323-5; H. St. J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the 
Old Testament in Greek , vol. 1 (all published), Cambridge, 1909, pp. 25-55. 
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single rendering of a Hebrew religious term in spite of its different 
shades of meaning. A few illustrations will explain the seeming 
paradox. Let us take the renderings of rQTD “altar” in the 
Hexateuch. Churgin 27 has shown that the LXX here consistently 
renders mrD by dvaLacrrripLOV when it designates an Israelite 
altar, and by /3oojjl6s when it designates a pagan altar. He has 
also shown a parallel distinction in the Targum (NnmD and 
NTUN). In the same way the various senses of *U, such as “stran¬ 
ger”, “resident-alien” and “proselyte” are appropriately dis¬ 
tinguished in the Hexateuch as in the Targum. 28 Churgin ex¬ 
plains the fact that this discrimination of meanings is neglected 
in later books of the Bible by assuming that the untechnical 
renderings of the earlier books were revised by the Alexandrian 
translators after they had visited Palestine and consulted author¬ 
ities there or inspected the Aramaic versions but that they 
neglected to revise the later books of Scripture. Whether or not 
this explanation of the differences in method between various 
parts of the Greek Bible is correct, there can be no doubt that 
the LXX as a whole, but particularly the Pentateuch, shows the 
constant influence of Palestinian tradition, as Frankel long ago 
conclusively proved. An example of the opposite procedure, 
equally motivated by Jewish consciousness, is the stereotyped 
rendering of a word like min by vojjlos, although the translators 
must have perfectly well known that the various meanings of 
min, such as “oracle”, “priestly instruction”, “prophetic revela¬ 
tion”, were not adequately conveyed by the single Greek word 
vo/jlos (nor could they have been aware of the expansion of mean- 

3 7 p. Churgin, “Targum and Septuagint”, AJSL 50 (1933) 41-65. 

38 T. Meek, “The Transliteration of Ger in the Hexateuch and Its Bearing 
on the Documentary Hypothesis”, JBL 49 (1930) 172-80, calls attention to 
the “striking” fact that the LXX passages which distinguish the various 
senses of “U coincide with the separate strands recognized by modern critics, 
namely J, E, D, H and P. Meek expressly disclaims the intention of showing 
that the LXX translators anticipated the modern documentary hypothesis. 
The explanation of the coincidence is, of course, that the various documents 
J, E, D etc. differ in literary form and in age and therefore reflect the changes 
of meaning of the word li. Naturally the Alexandrian translators were aware 
of these differences in meaning without knowing anything about higher 
criticism. 
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ing of vojjlos in Hellenistic philosophy, which, incidentally, di¬ 
verged considerably from the meaning of min). The same Jewish 
orientation lies behind the preference for avopia over a(re/3eta, 
apapria etc. in the Psalms as renderings for the various Hebrew 
words for “sin”, as Flashar has pointed out in his admirable study 
of the LXX book of Psalms. 29 In other words, the Alexandrian 
Jews understood vopos in about the same way that their Pales¬ 
tinian contemporaries understood mm. It is one of the great 
pities of history that Paul out of gnostic impatience with ethnic 
tradition gave vopos so narrow and unpleasing a connotation. 
(Parenthetically, in explanation of the adjective “gnostic” ap¬ 
plied to Paul, who is generally regarded as an opponent of Gnos¬ 
ticism, I venture here to express the hope that someday 1 shall 
be able to show that Harnack’s dictum, “Gnosticism is the acute 
hellenization of Christianity” must be drastically revised to 
read, “Pauline Christianity is the semi-gnosticizing of Judaism”). 

As for the many passages, chiefly in the Pentateuch, where 
the LXX, in general agreement with the Targums, paraphrases 
or amplifies the Hebrew text to furnish the proper understanding 
of a point involving halakah or haggadah, I need only refer again 
to Frankel's epoch-making and still valuable work. 30 One detail, 
not noticed by Frankel, which illustrates the Alexandrian trans¬ 
lators’ intimate knowledge of Palestinian tradition I cannot 
resist citing from an excellent if brief article by the great Septu- 
agint scholar Margolis. 31 In the superscription of Ps. 56 (55) 
occurs the phrase mv The LXX rendering virep rod AaoO 
rov oltto t&v ay loop at first sight seems wholly unrelated to the 
Hebrew. But Margolis cleverly establishes the exegetical nature 
of the LXX rendering by pointing out that in the Babylonian 

39 Pp. 161 ff. of the paper cited in Note 10. 

30 It is interesting to note that while on the one point of Kethib-Qere 
variants Frankel’s methodology has been criticised by R. Gordis, The Biblical 
Text in the Making , Phil. 1937, p. 56 n. 3. still Gordis agrees with Frankel 
that the LXX agrees more often with the Qere than with the Kethib. Gordis* 
methodology has in turn been criticised by H. M. Orlinsky, “Problems of 
Kethib-Qere”, JAOS 60 (1940) 30-45. It seems to me that both Gordis and 
Orlinsky have been too severe in criticism of their respective predecessors. 

31 Max Margolis, “Complete Induction for Identification of Vocabulary 
in Greek Versions of the O. T. etc.”, JAOS 30 (1910) 301-12. 
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Talmud, Sanh. 95a (with parallels) the community of Israel is 
likened to a dove. 

Another indication of the peculiarly Jewish motivation of the 
Alexandrian translators is the liturgical nature of parts of the 
LXX, as Thackeray discovered twenty years ago. 32 He writes, 
“I was first attracted to this line of research by the accidental 
discovery of an obscured rubric embedded in a Greek version of 
an old Pentecost lesson. Later I had the good fortune to find 
that the Greek rendering of an obscure passage in the Psalm for 
the Feast of Tabernacles was elucidated by the companion 
lesson.” Further on he traces the liturgical elements in the Psalm 
of Habakkuk (chap. 3), “This Pentecostal use is strangely over¬ 
looked by the commentators, and I approached the study of the 
poem quite unaware of it. Its attraction for me was the peculiar¬ 
ity that two independent Greek versions have survived. . . 
The peculiar or ‘Oxford’ version is to all appearance older, be¬ 
traying the marks of high antiquity. It is, I believe, a precious 
relic from the first stage in the Greek version of the Prophets, 
the rendering of extracts appointed for lectionary use on the 
festival”. 


Conclusion 

With this illustrative material before us I think we are justified 
in saying that the Greek elements of the LXX are merely super¬ 
ficial and decorative while the Jewish elements are deep-lying, 
central and dominant. 

In a study of divine names and attributes in Hellenistic 
Jewish works, published some years ago, 33 it was shown that “the 
Jews who wrote original works in Greek . . . were content for the 
most part to make use of the religious vocabulary found in earlier 
literature, in expressing their views about God.” This is another 
link in the chain of evidence supporting the view, here held, that 
the Jews of the Diaspora were externally more Greek than Jewish 

32 See the work cited in Note 2 (end). The quotations are from pp. 41, 
47-8. 

33 R. Marcus, "Divine Names and Attributes in Hellenistic Jewish Litera¬ 
ture”, PAAJR 2 (1931/2), 45-120. The quotation is from p. 48. 
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but internally more Jewish than Greek. Another link in the chain 
is supplied by Heinemann in his comprehensive study of the 
Greek and Jewish elements in Philo’s writings . 34 In a man so 
thoroughly versed in Greek philosophy, science and poetry as 
Philo was we should naturally expect to find a much greater 
measure of hellenization than in the far less secularly-educated 
men who translated the Hebrew Bible into Greek. But Heine¬ 
mann finds that even in Philo the choice of certain Greek doc¬ 
trines in preference to others was greatly influenced by his Jewish 
feeling and that "however significant is the difference between 
Philo’s Judaism and the broad stream of Jewish life, so little 
should we ignore the fact that this ‘spiritualizing’, as it was 
realized under the influence of Greek science and because of the 
peculiar position of Diaspora Judaism, was already prepared by 
certain tendencies in biblical and postbiblical Judaism.” 

I venture to summarize by saying that those scholars are 
perfectly right who hold that the LXX represents a hellenized 
form of Palestinian culture but they have not sufficiently ap¬ 
preciated or stressed the fact, if they have been aware of it at 
all, that this hellenized form is a Jewishly hellenized form. In 
that adverb lies the key to the understanding of Hellenistic 
Judaism. 


34 I. Heinemann, Philons griechische und judische Bildung , Breslau, 1932. 
The quotation is from p. 561. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF R. HOSHAYA TO 
THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS RABBA 


By A. Marmorstein 

(1) Many attempts have been made to solve the perplexing 
introduction of R. Hoshaya to the Midrash Genesis Rabba 
named after him by most authorities. Commentators and essay¬ 
ists, preachers and mystics, both ancient and modern, have all 
contributed their share to explain the fourfold meaning of the 
word p m in Proverbs, Ch. VIII, v. 30, and account for its posi¬ 
tion and significance at the head of this Midrash. It cannot be 
asserted that any of the explanations offered is satisfactory, 
or that a new attempt is in need of special justification. In¬ 
stead of criticizing the previous treatment of the text or em¬ 
phasizing the necessity of a new comment, I prefer, owing to 
limitations of space, to proceed with the discussion of the text 
itself. 

The word pos in Proverbs is expounded in three or four 
different ways, viz. nns, HDIDD, and yixiD, others adding also 
Alexandria to the list. The first meaning is based on Num. 
XI.12 (pjvn ns pisn mr to) the second is based on Lam. 
4,5, (y^in 'by cniDNn); the third recalls Esther 2,6 (pis 
HDin ns), and finally the fourth meaning is derived from Nahum 
3,8, where pDN nj is translated “Alexandria, the Great”. It is 
difficult to see how the Haggadist marshalled together these 
four verses which in punctuation pis, DTON, pis and pDN do 
not tally at all with that of the Proverbs? Secondly, how did 
he derive the exact meanings which he was so keen to convey 
to his audience? Finally, what bearing have the four different 
meanings of the noun at the beginning of the Midrash? 

Let me review first the four Biblical quotations adduced by 
the preacher. The Targum translates pDN in Proverbs with 
SIUD'HO, i. e., attendant, the LXX seems to be hesitating whether 
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wisdom says: I arranged or prepared , or I was dwelling before 
Him. Smend ( Altestamentliche Religiongeschichte p. 490) and 
after him O. S. Ranken ( Israel's Wisdom Literature , Edinburgh, 
1936, p. 242) understand and translate the word “master- 
workman” (i. e. piN). The Haggadist translates somewhat 
differently: “wisdom says: I was a nns with Him. The same 
Greek word is used by Ps. Jonathan in the passage in Numbers, 
whilst Onkelos uses the Aramaic Kranin instead. Thus Ps. 
Jonathan and the Haggadist have the same Greek word in 
common for the Hebrew piN. Whether, and how far both differ 
from Onkelos will be seen later. How did they explain the word 
in Lamentations? The Haggadist comes very near to the 
translation of the LXX who translate: they that were brought 
up, scil. were covered or attired with purple. The latter sense 
is taken by the commentator in Midrash Lam. (ed. Buber, p. 
145) ,l 7D Targum fully agrees with the LXX. Yet, 

the teachers of the Haggadah go beyond the translators and see 
more in the word by putting it as or n dido. If we turn 

now to the third verse we must admit that the sense of yuno 
is somewhat far-fetched. Targum on Esther translates, “Mor- 
decai brought up (*m d) Esther.” It may be noticed that Targum 
uses the same word and conveys the same meaning in all the 
three passages cited. LXX combines this translation with an 
Haggadic element, viz. that he brought her up in order to marry 
her to some one later. The Rabbinic Haggadah says more than 
that. According to it Mordecai miraculously enough acted as 
Esther’s wet-nurse. Such legends seem to have been current 
in very wide circles, among Hellenists as well as Palestinian 
Jews. Yet how does this cover the meaning of yixiD? and what 
is the difference between npiDD and yiixiD in the context? The 
Haggadist alludes here to a legend preserved in Targum and 
Midrash, i. e. Targum on II.7, Midrash Esther ed. Buber, p. 67 
which derives the name of Esther from the verb nno, i. e. Morde¬ 
cai kept Esther in a hidden place, v. also Targum Sheni ed. 
Cassel, p. 38, b. Meg. 13a. The habit of hiding women from 
onlookers is not confined in the Haggadah to Esther; for Sara, 
v. Gen. r. 40, 3, and Dinah, v. Gen. r. 79, 3. What bearing have 
both of them on the subject of the creation? What did the 
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texts. How does, one may ask, the word Jnns convey the mean¬ 
ing of the first homily in this chapter? The Torah is called by 
Paul (Gal. Ill 24-25) the schoolmaster, when he says, before 
the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ that we 
might be justified by faith. In Midrashic parables, the peda¬ 
gogues stand for the Law. (Sifre Deut. par. 306, Gen. r. 28. 6, 
ibid 31.2, Deut. r. 2.6, ibid 3.15, Lam. r. 4.15, and many other 
instances). Now, the question arises what is the relation of these 
two Midrashim to each other? The analysis of the material 
in both sources enables the student not only to get an answer 
to this question, but helps to throw light on the value of the 
fourth sinian , referring to Alexandria as the fourth meaning of 
the word pDN. The items of comparison are as follows:— (1) the 
controversy between R. Hannia and R. Yohanan as to the date 
of the creation of the angels (Tanhuma p. 1, in Gen. r. this 
controversy is repeated, Gen. r. Ch. 1, ed. Theodor, p. 5 and 
Ch. 3, ed. Th. p. 25); (2) the saying of R. Simon ben Yohai 
against blasphemers mentioning the Name in vain, (Tanh. p. 5 = 
Gen. r. Ch. I. p. 11): (3) the dialogue between R. Ishmael and 
R. Akiba Tanh. p. 5, = Gen. r. Ch. I, p. 12); (4) the homily on 
Prov. VII, 30, v. above; and finally, (5) the homily of R. Isaac 
on Ps. III.6. The latter homily (Tanhuma 7) is recorded in 
Gen. r. (p. 4) as a Petiha of R. Levi, by his usual transmitter 
R. Joshua of Siknin. It is true that this is not the only instance 
in which the same homily or statement is attributed in various 
sources of our literature to different authors. In the majority 
of cases, it is almost impossible, owing to the state of our literary 
documents, to explain plausibly or even tentatively the cause 
of such a variance. Yet there are still many indications preserved 
which can be used as a key to remove such difficulties and restore 
the proper authorship. The present case offers a satisfactory 
settlement if it is assumed that the Tanhuma drew his material 
from the Gen. r. Owing to some copyist or editor who omitted 
the words between nns (i. e. nns pnx' to ora yanrp "i 

nns ’i 1 ? '“)) and skipped the homily of the former on Ps. 119.60, 
and ascribed to him the homily of R. Levi, we have here one of 
the numerous instances of such errors in our source. This will 
also throw light on the other passages in the Tanhuma, that 
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have been copied by the compiler of the Tanhuma from Gen. r. 
Thus we have arrived at the fourth mnemolechnique of the ]1DN 
given in the introduction to the Gen. r. 

(3) Both R. Isaac and R. Levi deal in their Petihot with anti- 
Jewish polemics and both are well-known apologists of Judaism 
in the latter part of the third century C. E. R. Isaac turned in 
his homily against Gnostics who in their dualistic theories denied 
the quality of God’s justice and alleged that two powers (good 
and evil) were responsible for the giving of the Torah and for 
the creation of the Universe. These three items are the chief 
Gnostic doctrines which agitated the religious mind of Jews as 
well as Christians in the first centuries. Whilst these problems 
were of a general nature, as may be seen from the heresiologies 
of the Church-Father, the charge repelled by R. Levi, namely 
that Israel is a nation of robbers and thieves appropriating other 
nations’ countries and lands is a typical Alexandrian anti- 
Semitic product. It will suffice here to give a few bibliographical 
notes on this subject. J. Bergmann, Apologetik, p. 149, R. E. J. 
63, 211-215, and ibid 65, 310-311, J. Q. R., Ill 354, ZdV, f Vk. 
Ill, 141, MGWJ, 63, p. 115, where a complete list of the Hel¬ 
lenistic sources is supplied, J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, 
p. 46. 

It is feasible that this subject might have been considered as 
an Alexandrian calumny which demanded a proper retort. The 
author of the siman , who by no means could be credited with 
special expert knowledge of the history of Gnostic speculations, 
may be pardoned seeing in them Alexandrian growth and influ¬ 
ence. There is a further justification for connecting the homily 
of R. Levi with Alexandria. The very question as to why the 
Law begins with the narrative of the world-creation, and not 
with legal enactments, was fully discussed by Philo and Josephus. 
Their words leave no doubt whatsoever that such a question 
was raised in Hellenistic circles, and was deemed important 
enough to require a more or less convincing and satisfactory 
answer. Philo and Josephus addressing Greeks and Romans 
and hellenized Jews differ in their theories from that of R. Levi 
who speaks to Jews. Moreover, the conditions in the third 
century in Galilee changed greatly from those in the first century 
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in Alexandria or Rome. A glance at the chief teachings of the 
Haggadic masters in the third century cannot fail to impress 
the student that the old calumnies of the Alexandrian anti- 
Semites, like Manetho, Lysimmachus, Apion and others were 
revived with new vigor and propagated by pagan antiquarians, 
demonstrating Gnostic and Christian ill-feeling against the Jews. 
Josephus in the preface to his Antiquities says: “Moses intended 
from the very beginning of his law to advance the education and 
salvation of the whole human race, and for this very reason did 
he begin with the story of the creation of the world.” Philo, 
a deeper thinker with more extensive knowledge, elaborates 
the point somewhat fuller in the first chapter of his treatise, 
on the account of the world's creation given by Moses. First he 
draws a general parallel between the method of Moses and other 
law-givers in presenting their legal systems. He says: “He 
(Moses) refrained, on'the one hand, from stating abruptly what 
should be practised or avoided, and on the other hand, in face 
of the necessity of preparing the minds of those who were to 
live under the laws for their reception, he refrained from invent¬ 
ing myths himself, or acquiescing in those invented by others. 
His exordium, as I have said, is one that excites our admiration 
in the highest degree. It consists in an account of the creation 
of the world implying that the world is in harmony with the Law, 
and the Law with the world, and that the man who observes the 
law is considered thereby a loyal citizen of the world, regulating 
his doings by the. purpose and will of Nature.” Both Hellenistic 
writers try to answer, each in his way, the question about the 
beginning of the law and the relation of the account of the crea¬ 
tion to the legal part of the Pentateuch. The very problem 
recurs in the homily of R. Levi. 


THE SHEBET YEHUDAH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY HISTORIOGRAPHY 


By Abraham A. Neuman 

The Shebet Yehudah is an historical classic with many facets. 
In composition it is a kind of historical anthology, written in 
clear, lucid, felicitous Hebrew, occasionally sharpened by rapier¬ 
like insight and wit. Its contents consist of a series of unrelated 
narratives drawn allegedly from many varied sources — Hebrew, 
Arabic, Spanish and Latin. 1 A fair proportion of the narratives ^ 
are stories of living contemporaries and of the author’s personal 
experiences, he himself having lived through the terrors of the 
Expulsion and the Inquisition. 2 3 The character of the stories 
related in the book varies greatly. Some of the items consist 
of a few obscure lines; others are well-rounded narratives con¬ 
structed with consummate literary skill. Some of the stories 
are clearly historical records of authentic validity; others appear 
in confused order or are otherwise derived uncritically from 
sources which blend history with legend; still others are patently 
historical fiction, the original creations of the chief author, 
Solomon ibn Verga. 

A critical study of the work obviously poses many problems. 
What sources did the author command? Were they the well- 
known Hebrew works of Yosippon, Abraham ibn Daud’s chron¬ 
icle, Abravanel’s historical chapters and the like; or did they 
also include unknown Hebrew writings and, in addition, a wide 
range of non-Jewish chronicles as claimed by the author without 
direct citation of names? These and many other questions re¬ 
lating to sources and methodology can be answered only bv a 

1 Cf. Verga, Shebet Yehudah , ed: Wiener, nos. 1, 3, 6, 12, 17, 32 end; p. 35. 

A thorough study of the sources of the Shebet Yehudah was made by Fritz 
Baer. See below, n. 5. 

3 Idem, nos. 49, 50, 52, 60, 61. 
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detailed examination of individual chapters or parts comprising 
the work. 

Such studies have appeared from time to time. Wiener who 
translated the Shebet Yehudah into German promised in vain 
a supplementary volume dealing with these problems, which 
never appeared. Fragmentary studies were made by Graetz in 
various excursuses. 3 More light was shed by Isidore Loeb in a 
series of brilliant studies. 4 The latest and most comprehensive 
study is that of Professor Fritz Baer, who with characteristic 
thoroughness subjected the Shebet Yehudah to microscopic ex- 
amination with very interesting and useful results. 5 He has 
laid the foundation for all future studies of this fascinating 
historical work. 

These basically important studies illuminate many passages 
which otherwise would remain obscure. They trace many indi¬ 
vidual narratives to the original sources. They throw light on 
the author’s control and range of historic data. But they leave 
other fundamental questions unanswered. What was the author’s 
principle of selectivity? Within the known range of his historic 
material why were so many comparatively irrelevant and insig¬ 
nificant selections included and others far more important omit¬ 
ted? What was the thread of continuity followed by this ad¬ 
mittedly skillful writer inasmuch as he clearly did not pursue 
chronological sequence in these narratives. Furthermore, if his 
aim was primarily to write a purely historical work, it is difficult 
to see why an historian so gifted and critical as he often shows 
himself to be should also include material totally unworthy of 
his critical insight. These difficulties can be resolved only by 
an over-all consideration of the motive which prompted the 
writing of the Shebet Yehudah and in general inspired the genesis 
of Jewish historiography in the sixteenth century. The present 
paper is intended to elucidate this aspect of the Shebet Yehudah 

i Graetz, Geschichte, VIII 4 , Appendix, Notes 1, 3, 4. 

4REJ, XVI, 211-35; XVII, 74-95, 269-71; XXIV, 1-29. 

5 Fritz Baer, Untersuchungen iiber Quellen und Komposition des Schebet 
Yehuda, Berlin 1923. See also his additional notes in Tarbiz VI, 152-179 
and Francisco Cantera Burgos, Chebet Jehuda, Traduccion Espahola, Granada 
1927. 
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as part of a new historical manifestation in Jewish life during 
the sixteenth century. 

For Jewish historiography presents a startling lacuna. The 
art of historic writing among the Jews came to a sudden and 
abrupt end with the destruction of the Jewish state in Palestine. 
In the annals of history it is difficult to find a parallel phenom¬ 
enon. The Jews had been one of the earliest peoples to develop 
historic consciousness and with it the art of historic composition. 
The historical books of the Bible antedate the earliest writings 
of the classic Greek historians. The Biblical books furthermore 
represent an advanced state in the evolution of historiography, 
for they aim to present not merely a record of past events but 
to construct a philosophy of history which in turn is based on 
records of earlier chronicles which are alluded to by title. This 
historic art was maintained on a high level throughout the 
prophetic period and was continued through the Second Com¬ 
monwealth in the writings of the Apocrypha, notably in the 
Books of the Maccabees, and reached the final climax in the 
monumental works of Josephus. 

Thereafter, coinciding with the destruction of the national 
state, all interest in history was abandoned. In the national 
shipwreck, every secular literary interest was submerged. Even 
the comparatively recent records of Maccabean heroism and 
the tragic glory of the fatal war against the Romans were delib¬ 
erately cast overboard. Only the historical record of the Bible 
was preserved for purely religious ends as part of the religious 
consciousness. The living historic motivation was gone from 
the national consciousness. So sudden was the transformation 
that it would appear figuratively as if a surgeon had cut the 
historic nerve in the national brain. 

During the succeeding millennium and a half, such few writings 
as may even remotely be described as historical are compositions 
without claim to style or literary merit and are completely devoid 
of historical motivation. With the sole exception of Yosippon , 
which is still one of the unresolved riddles of Hebrew literature, 
all the medieval Hebrew chronicles were written for purposes 
other than that of the annalist of history. The earliest Hebrew 
chronicle, the Seder Olam , dating back to the second century, 
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aimed to establish chronological order in the Biblical record. 
It is a tannaitic composition applying arbitrary exegetical prin¬ 
ciples to chronology. It obviously represents an attempt to 
establish a semblance of order even by forced logic in the only 
world which still had meaning for the dispossessed people, the 
vanished world of the Bible. Occasionally a family chronicle 
appears such as the obscure Seder Olam Zuta, whose motive 
was partisan and dynastic, to bolster the claim of one branch 
of the Exilarchate family; or it is a work like the more literary 
Chronicle of Ahimaaz , a fanciful tale of the wonder-working 
powers of some family ancestors. More serious and fertile are 
the literary chronicles that trace the order of rabbinic succession. 
They were obviously written to serve specific religious ends. 
It was necessary for halakic reasons to determine the proper 
sequence of the rabbinic teachers, as the earlier authorities took 
precedence over the subsequent successors. Moreover, as rab¬ 
binic Judaism staked its validity on the existence of a continuous, 
unbroken oral tradition, it was essential to substantiate this 
difficult claim through annals tracing the order of spiritual suc¬ 
cession. The Seder Tannaim ve-Amor aim (ninth century) served 
both these ends. Stronger defensive literature, however, became 
critically necessary whenever Judaism was threatened by anti- 
rabbinical movements which arose periodically and gathered 
dangerous momentum in Karaism, for the leaders of Karaism 
especially were learned and aggressive, and concentrated their 
attack upon the very foundation of rabbimsm, the Oral Law, 
by seeking to demolish its fundamental claim to a continuous, 
unbroken oral tradition. 

To meet this challenge, Sherira composed his famous Letter, 
Iggeret Rah Sherira Gaon f at the end of the tenth century, and 
Abraham ibn Daud followed in a more militant vein a century 
later with his Sefer ha-Kabbalah. A pattern was thus set, and some 
of the later rabbis, especially in the Provence, conventionally 
prefaced their halakic works with a listing of rabbinic authors 
to bring the record down to their own time. None of these works 
betrays any objective historic interest. The very element of 
causal connection which is the beginning of the narrator s art 
and around which history is constructed is totally absent. Intel- 
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Iectual interest was centered almost exclusively in halakah, 
exegesis and philosophy, no branch of which was hospitable to 
history. Even the famed astronomer and mathematician, the 
Spaniard Abraham ibn Zacuto, writing at the end of the fifteenth 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century was moved to apol¬ 
ogize for his truly remarkable and erudite chronicle, Sefer Ynha- 
sin , prefacing his work with the curious explanation that it was 
the loss of his library during the Expulsion that ed him to under¬ 
take what by implication was unworthy of a serious man’s 
efforts. Not content with this explanation alone, he offers as 
a secondary apology that the righteous who constitute his theme 
are comparable to the stars, hence the analogy with astronomy, 
which is a worthy science. Furthermore, he hoped that his 
work would find merit because of the numerous halakic and 
exegetical excursuses with which he embroidered his book which 
would otherwise have been a mere chronicle! 6 

It is against this background that one must view the sudden 
rise of Jewish historiography in the sixteenth century and find 
the underlying motif of the Shebet Yehudah. Within a period 
of two decades about the middle of the century, three books of 
a truly historical nature made their appearance: two in Hebrew, 
the Shebet Yehudah and Joseph ha-Kohen’s Emek ha-bakah ; and 
one in Portuguese, Consolagam as tribulagoens de Israel , by Samuel 
Usque. To these may be added a series of other Hebrew works 
extant in full or in part dealing with Jewish history on the 
broader background of general history: Elijah Capsali’s histories 
of Venice and of the Turkish Empire, written during the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century; Joseph ha-Kohen’s History of 
the Kings of France and Turkey which followed within a decade; 
also his curious writings on the discoveries in the New World; 
and at the end of the century, David Gans’ Zeinab David. In a 
distinct and far superior category one may also cite Azariah dei 
Rossi’s unique contribution, Me'or 1 Enayim . 

With the exception of the latter work and, in a different sense, 
the Shebet Yehudah , the histories enumerated above do not 
rate as historical classics; but they signalize at least an aware- 

6 Zacuto, □ ponr 'o, ed. Filipowski, Introd. 
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ness on the authors’ part of the value of historic knowledge, 
an appreciation of its importance in the life of a people, and 
an earnest attempt to apply the lessons of history to the prob¬ 
lems of their time. 7 Considering the dearth of historic interest 
in the preceding centuries, these writings mark a veritable 
renaissance in the long dormant consciousness of the historic 
people. They reveal a profound psychological mood which stirred 
the Jewish world throughout the sixteenth century due to the 
prolonged agony following upon the Spanish expulsion of 1492. 

The mood which overwhelmed the exiles from Spain and the 
victims of the Inquisition is mirrored in the Shcbet Yehudah. 
It was not merely a mood of suffering and pain, but one far more 
difficult to bear, a blend of personal despair and national futility. 
Why were the Jews singled out for such cruel torment, the people 
lamented. If this was divine retribution, wherein lay their 
grievous guilt? Their own inner fears were echoed openly in 
the taunts of their enemies. The most cruel thought of all was 
that their suffering might be purposeless and that the Jewish 
people as a whole was doomed for extinction. 

This mood expressed itself in many forms and had various 
repercussions. The aged and venerable Isaac Abravanel was 
impelled to preach the imminent coming of the Messiah and he 
boldly set the date for his appearance, as if thus dramatically 
to rally the faltering hopes of his people. 8 Empirical Messianism 
failed, but it was replaced by the more imaginative redemptive 
Messianic Cabbala which idealized the suffering of the exiled 
people as the travail of the Messianic era and the imminent re¬ 
demption of mankind. 9 There were those, however, who could 
find no refuge in mystic flights and Messianic dreams. They 
probed for the key to the riddle of Jewish existence in the inner 
recesses of Jewish historic experience. Anxiously they scanned 
the dim outlines of the past, the better to understand the course 

7 Ibn Verga praises the Christians for their appreciation of the values 
of history and deplores the lack of it among Jews. See no. 3, end; also 
p. 11. 

8 Abravanel, nyw’.n ’rye, ed. Amsterdam, 1647, p. 80 f. 

9 See G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism , Jerusalem, 1941, 
pp. 241 ff. 
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of the future. Thus it was deep concern with Jewish fate that 
led to the revival of interest in Jewish history. 

Their hearts seared by the same burning flame, three con¬ 
temporary writers turned historians: Samuel Usque, the Portu¬ 
guese Marrano who had found temporary shelter in Ferrara, Italy; 
Joseph ha-Kohen, the son of a Spanish exile, who then lived in 
Votaggio, and Solomon ibn Verga, the principal author of 
Shebet Yehudah who also found refuge in Italy. Differing widely 
in temperament and in mode of expression, their works form an 
interrelated trilogy. Each author turning to the historic past 
seeks through his own medium to interpret the contemporary 
Jewish tragedy in a manner to instill hope and courage in the 
hearts of the surviving remnant. Usque, the poet, chooses as 
his medium a symbolic pastoral dialogue with three shepherds 
as the dramatis personae : Icabo — the patriarch Jacob — lament¬ 
ing the fate of Israel; Numeo, or Nahum, acting as the comforter; 
and Zicareo, or Zechariah, recalling the past, with its promise 
of healing redemption. Through this poetic device, Usque mar¬ 
shals the facts of Jewish history in the Socratic conviction — to 
use his own words—“that when people find themselves in 
trouble, they should compare the evils of the past with those 
of the present and they would readily find solace”; also, “as I 
hope and pray, this storm which till now has persecuted us and 
is still upon us is beginning to abate, and the longed-for dawn 
is about to break after this tempestuous winter night.” 10 

Under the impact of Usque’s Consolaqam , the physician Joseph 
ha-Kohen was inspired to write a more comprehensive history 
of the Jews, which as the title indicates — Emek ha-Bakah, The 
Valley of Tears — is a tearful account of Jewish suffering and 
persecution from the days of the destruction of the Temple to 
his own time. Less naive than the poet, he is also not so sanguine 
about the breaking of the dawn; but he too shared Usque’s con¬ 
viction that his people would be greatly strengthened in the 
struggle for survival by a knowledge of what Israel had success¬ 
fully endured in the past. 

s 

10 An English translation of part III of the ConsolaQam was prepared by 
Dr. G. Gelbart in connection with his doctoral thesis for the Dropsie College. 
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In contrast to these contemporaries and to a surprising degree, 
Solomon ibn Verga viewed the problem of Jewish suffering and 
survival analytically and dispassionately. He too Was filled with 
wonder and anguish at the pitiful plight of his people. He was 
incensed by the senseless blood libels and the varied assortment 
of false accusations which resulted in such bloody consequences 
to the helpless Jewish victims. One of his own forebears who 
died under the tortures of the Inquisition, Judah ibn Verga, 11 
had compiled a melancholy collection of martyrs’ tales and 
stories of mass persecutions. 12 This collection was to be the 
nucleus of his own work, which he supplemented with the results 
of his wide reading in other Hebrew and non-Hebrew sources. 
But his purpose was not merely to recount tales of woe, which 
he could have heaped mountain high. Nor did he expose the 
wounds of his people to arouse sympathy, or even to plead for 
divine compassion. He collated these stories as a scientist col¬ 
lects data for analytical study and cumulative evidence, by 
means of*which it might be possible to reach rational conclusions, 
or at least to attain to clearer insight into the nature of the 
social problem. 

This is the keynote to an understanding of the Shebei Yehudah 
and its author. The historical anthology is the earliest socio¬ 
logical study of the Jewish question. The anecdotes which are 
historically authentic were copied by the writer from previous 
sources. They provide the true historic background. But inter¬ 
spersed are the original stories created in the fertile imagination 
of Solomon ibn Verga, not as factual narratives, but as a mirror 
which reflects the truth under the artist’s lights and shadows. 
Within the limits of this paper, it is impossible adequately to 
delineate the entire train of thought of the author. What we 
may attempt here is to suggest the general trend of his ideas, 
which will be supplemented in further studies later. 

With artistic effect the author blended his literary material 
of fact and fancy. He followed no set pattern of time or place. 
The artistic or emotional effect was an important element, in 

11 Verga, no. 62. 

” Id. introductory superscription. 
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the literary construction. Opening his book with several bleak 
tales of persecutions, massacres and mass conversions, which he 
selected from a variety of historical sources, both Jewish and 
non-Jewish, Ibn Verga dispels the dark atmosphere with a long 
narrative of a symposium on the Jewish question, in which two 
illustrious but fictitious characters participated: King Alfonso 
and his courtier and philosopher Thomas. 13 This type of literary 
construction is characteristic of the entire book. The theme of the 
symposium in all its nuances is repeated like a refrain throughout 
the historical collection. Thus early in the book the author lays 
the foundation of his literary composition. An analysis of the 
symposium therefore affords an insight into the nature of the 
Shebet Yehudah. 

The staging of the symposium reveals Ibn Verga’s conception 
of the political forces which determined the fate of the Spanish 
Jews. On the one hand the priests — not the Pope who, on the 
contrary, appears as friend and protector 14 — play upon the cupid¬ 
ity and the credulity of the masses and iftcite them against 
the Jews. 15 At the other end there stands the king, wise and 
benevolent, who out of self-interest and a sense of justice opposes 
their evil machinations. 16 The philosophers and royal counselors 
are more vacillating; they are alternately friendly and hostile. 17 
This array of conflicting political and social forces is Ibn Verga’s 
simplified formula of the Jewish position in Europe: “As a rule 
the kings of Spain and France, the princes, the educated classes 
and the men of prominence are friendly to the Jews. Hatred 
of the Jews exists only in the populace who are aroused by 
jealousy.” 18 

13 Idem. no. 7. The same characters appear again, pp. 115 ff. 

14 Cf. nos. 14, 40, 41, 57. See also REJ, XXIV, 5-7. 

is Cf. Verga, p. 53: nos. 13, 38, 44, 60. 

16 Passim. Even King Manuel of Portugal, whose treachery and cruelty, 
climaxed by the edict of expulsion in 1497, left a hateful impression in Jewish 
literature is described as 1 ’on "^o. Verga p. 94. See Baer, op. cit., 71-72. It 
is not surprising that Mohammedan rulers are especially singled out for their 
benevolence and justice. Verga pp. 2-3: KStfW idd rrn ion bxynv' 
ipm *amKi iDn dVdp Ton. 

X7 Cf. dialogue in Verga no. 7 and pp. 53-55. 

18 Verga, nos. 24, 44; also p. 119. 
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Thus the dialogue opens. The wise and lovable monarch con¬ 
sults with his sage counselors as to how best to protect his 
Jewish subjects from the wrath of the masses who are instigated 
by their bishop and threateningly demand royal action against 
the Jews. The immediate subject of discussion is the blood libel 
with which the bishop enraged his ignorant followers. The king 
realizes the utter stupidity of the charge. Time and again the 
blood libel has been proved false and baseless. Nevertheless the 
pressure of the priest-incited masses is well-nigh irresistible; the 
monarch is in danger of losing the confidence of his people. 
Tossed between conscience and political self-interest, he seeks 
the opinion of the philosopher, who by reputation is well versed 
in the Talmud as well as the Hebrew Scriptures. Against his 
own conviction, the king raises the question whether there could 
possibly be any basis in the Jewish religion or literature for a 
belief in the use of human blood in the Passover ceremonies. 
If so, he would order their expulsion from the country; otherwise 
he would stake his life to protect them, “for they are my serfs.” 19 

Without waiting for the reply of the philosopher who, he 
rightly anticipates, would scoff at the charge, he broaches the 
deeper question: how to account for the continuous decline of 
the Jewish people since ancient times, a phenomenon which, in 
his opinion, cannot be explained either on rational grounds or 
supernaturally as divine punishment. For, argues the monarch, 
the Jews have certainly sinned far less grievously than other 
nations which prospered greatly. Moreover, the “holy site which 
is in Jerusalem” should not have suffered for the sins of the 
Jews as it is equally sacred to Jews, Mohammedans and Chris¬ 
tians. Surely history affords ample proof that the Jews were 
not lacking in the four qualities necessary for the victorious life 
of a nation: clever resourcefulness, heroism in combat, riches, 
and numbers. As to resourcefulness, it is universally conceded 
that the Jews “are the most clever and astute of all nations.” 20 

19 on '"Gy This political concept is restated in fiscal terms by the 
Archbishop of Toledo in no. 10, p. 32: nm isiN on DHin’n *3 

30 “Jewish cleverness” omrvn ninps, is a favorite notion of the Shebet Ye- 
hudah. This was the king’s phrase when he first heard the story which has 
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Thus the basic problem of Jewish weakness is propounded. 
The problem is elaborated as Thomas, the philosopher, engages 
the king in the dialogue, and the discussion is enlivened with the 
clash of the two personalities and the exchange of sallies of wit 
and sarcasm. Skillfully, Ibn Verga leads the discussion into by¬ 
paths with numerous digressions, anecdotes and flashes of wit, 
after which the chief problem emerges again and again in bolder 
relief: Why then have the Jews fallen so low? 

Answering the question through the medium of the Christian 
philosopher, Ibn Verga is unsparing in the criticism of his own 
people as he is frank in baring the unsavory motives of their 
enemies. “I have never seen a man of sense hate the Jew,” 
said Thomas. “Only the common masses hate them, one reason 
being that the Jew is arrogant and domineering . . . Acting as 
lords and princes, they arouse the envy of the masses, and there 
is no cure for hatred which springs from envy. When they first 
settled in this country and for many years remained poor, dress¬ 
ing modestly and displaying no pride of power, the blood libel 
was unheard of. When they gave no cause for envy, they were 
met with love. But now the Jew plays the aristocrat. If he has 
two hundred gold sueldos he decks himself and his family in 
silk dress which even the princes with a yearly income of many 
thousands would not do.” 

From this Thomas proceeds to the economic motive. The 
Jews amassed the riches of the country. Through usury and 
clever manipulations, they succeeded in acquiring three quarters 
of all the farms and estates in Castile. This issue of usury evi¬ 
dently displeased the king, who profited from the interest trans¬ 
actions, and he retorted: “True enough, but who compelled the 
Christian to borrow from the Jew?” 

Alfonso then continued the symposium by touching off another 
cause for the popular antipathy, the social estrangement and 
resentment caused by the Jewish dietary laws, especially the 
refusal of Jews to drink from wine touched by gentile hands. 
Here the philosopher intervened, exonerating the Jews from the 

often been referred to as the original of Lessing’s “Three Rings.” Verga, 
p. 54; see also p. 35: mrr mnpsD mnps ]’k; also p. 42. 
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charge of being anti-social and blaming the Talmudists who 
forced such measures upon them. A clever anecdote concerning 
a Jewish physician in the court of Alfonso’s father puts the 
king in good humor and he turns to his counselor: “What then 
is your advice concerning the Jews, and the manner in which 
they can be saved from destruction among my people?” 

By thus pointing the question, Ibn Verga paved the way for 
the rationalization of the harsh, restrictive decrees which the 
Spanish kings issued against the Jews. It is Thomas the philos¬ 
opher who counsels the king: “My advice is that you decree 
that all the estates which Jews have appropriated in consequence 
of usury should be restored to the original owners as the judges of 
the land see fit; and that no Jew be allowed to wear silk garments; 
and that they all be required to wear a red badge in order that 
they may be recognized as Jews.” Alfonso’s expressed approval 
is punctuated by an incident which is skillfully introduced to 
illustrate the king’s benevolent intentions in sanctioning those 
anti-Jewish measures. For a delegation appears upon the scene 
charging that they found a murdered body in the home of a 
Jew, who committed the crime for ritual reasons. The king is 
so outraged at the libel that he cannot trust himself and requests 
Thomas to address the people. As Thomas finds that logic and 
reproaches are unavailing, he concludes his remarks as follows: 
“The king is well aware what really ails you, and your grievance 
is justified. For these accursed Jews took your wealth and your 
lands. The king has already commanded that your lands and 
money taken from you through usury be returned to you and 
that Jews shall not be permitted to wear silks and your customary 
clothing. Be therefore content with these measures for your 
relief and do not disgrace yourselves by chasing after falsehoods 
in which you yourselves will be ensnared.” Gratefully, the people 
bow before the king and laud his wisdom, imploring him “to 
drive the Jews out of his kingdom.” The climax is reached when 
with the promise of immunity they confess that they found the 
corpse on the open highway and threw it into the house of the 
Jew to start the hue and cry of ritual murder. 

It would exceed the bounds of this essay to elucidate all the 
issues and the sparkling witty generalizations with which the 
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symposium abounds. Only a few significant comments will suffice. 
The lineal aristocracy of Spanish Jewry is freely acknowledged. 
The Davidic descent of the Abravanel family is defended by 
the philosopher and finally conceded by the king. No nation 
has so clear a title to noble origin as the Jews, the king admitted 
— neither the Romans nor Greeks, Spaniards, French nor Ger¬ 
mans. “And how is this to be wondered at,” he continued, 
“inasmuch as in our faith, our Savior's family is not clearly 
established. For Matthew attributes his paternity to Joseph, 
Mary's husband, and states that Joseph was of the seed of David, 
while according to Luke, Joseph was not of royal descent. 21 And 
as we believe that Joseph knew not Mary either before or after 
the birth of Jesus, but only the Holy Spirit, how can we ascribe 
his ancestry to David and say Obed begat Jesse and Jesse begat 
David and David begat Jesus?” Rebuked by Thomas who ex¬ 
plained that only Mary’s origin is ascribed to David, 22 while 
Jesus had no relationship to man but only to God and His Spirit, 
the king demurs: “Thus I believe and in Him I repose my soul. 
I merely meant to say that there exists no clear family lineage 
excepting among these poor Jews.” 

The criticism leveled against the Jewish dietary laws was 
answered in a manner that revealed the Jews’ proud religious 
consciousness. This was illustrated in the course of a debate 
which Thomas once had with a member of the Abravanel family, 
the substance of which he now related to the king. Said Abra¬ 
vanel: “The coral stands between the mineral and the plant; 
the sponge is midway between the plant and the animal; and 
the ape is between the animal and man; man is midway between 
the animal and the Jew; the Jew stands between heaven and 
earth; and the heavens are midway between the angels and the 
Jews. Therefore the food upon which the Jew feeds is different.” 2 * 

On the other hand, Ibn Verga slantingly describes the inner 
dissension which marred Jewish life. Thus Thomas relates an 

31 This assertion is not supported by the Gospel according to Luke, 
ch. 1. 

33 This too is apocryphal. 

33 Baer, op. cit ., p. 79 traces this conception to Judah ha-Levi’s Kusari , 
I. 103. See TarbizVl , 175. 
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episode which took place in the time of the king’s father, who 
intended to destroy the Jews of the kingdom, but who was re¬ 
strained by this cynical advice of one of his counselors: “Beware, 
oh lord, for no king succeeded in such an endeavor. If you wish 
to avenge yourself, command that they all be settled in one city 
with no stranger among them. Let them elect their own heads 
and you will see that they will never reach any agreement and 
will kill off one another and you will have no hand in it.” 

The political and religious views voiced by Ibn Verga through 
the ingenious medium of the dialogue seem at times strikingly 
advanced. Thus the king to Thomas: "You answered Abravanel 
quite well. But you must not break friendship with him because 
of his opinions. For it is universally agreed that all religions 
are matters of imagination. The Jew thinks with all the power 
of his imagination that there is no other religion or faith but 
his, and anyone who believes otherwise is in his eyes like an 
animal; the Christian imagines that the Jew is but an animal in 
human form and his soul is consigned to the lowest region of 
hell; and if you inquire of the Moslem, he will say of both that 
hell is full of us.” 24 

With true religious instinct, Ibn Verga scorns pietism that 
is not accompanied by ethical practices. Violations of human 
rights are more sinful than religious offenses against God because 
the order of society and the peace of the world depend upon 
the laws regulating the relations between man and man. Through 
Thomas, the Christian apologist, Ibn Verga contrasts the Chris¬ 
tian who is honest in his business dealings and lax in religious 
observances, praying but once a year, with the Jew who may be 
meticulous in prayer but derelict in business ethics. “Therefore,” 
moralizes Ibn Verga through the unctuous Thomas, “God who 
hates evil doing has punished the people and prolonged their 
suffering without a redeeming Messiah, notwithstanding their 
calling for him regularly at the conclusion of the Sabbath.” 

The king rejects the notion of his royal predecessors who 
believed that they could force baptism upon the Jews but actually 
succeeded only in driving them to observe their faith under- 

34 See also Verga, p. 64. 
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ground. 25 "For it is said that three waters are wasted: baptismal 
water on a Jew, water flowing into the sea and water poured 
into wine.” 26 This sentiment is reinforced later in the statement 
that Judaism cannot be uprooted from the hearts of the Jews, 
'Tor Judaism is one of the incurable diseases.” 27 Striking indeed 
is the utterance: "In essence the nation is the king; the king 
is sovereign in name.” 28 

Viewing the dialogue externally and as a whole, it is worth 
noting that it exceeds in length the previous six historical narra¬ 
tives in the proportion of three to one. The emphasis is thus 
focused not on the individual episodes, but on the central theme 
— the anomalous position of the Jew among the nations and 
the roots of the insensate hatred which caused the unending 
Jewish tragedy. 

This theme which, as indicated, supplies the primary motif 
of the book is developed with heightened dramatic effect in the 
recital of the succeeding chapter. 29 On the eve of Passover the 
heinous blood libel was raised in the town of Ecija. A dead 
body had been stealthily hurled into the house of a Jew, who was 
promptly thrown into jail, charged with ritual murder. A riot 
broke out in the city and every Jew in sight was killed. The 
report spread like wildfire into other communities, and fierce 
attacks upon Jews followed. The danger was great and the 
Jewish communities united to send a representative delegation 
to the king’s court. This is the new note introduced into the 
story which otherwise would be a repetition of the previous 
symposium, namely, the presence and the presentation of the 
views of the distinguished Jewish delegation. 

Once again, the king —Alfonso the Great — appears in the 
role of a just, wise and benevolent monarch, who treats the 
blood libel with contempt and abhorrence. As in the previous 

25 Id. p. 96: djikh cup rrntp hdd omn ina rouwnn am hn ray* inr o’dukh 

26 Opposition to the use of force in proselytism is pithily expressed elsewhere 
in the book: to resort to forced conversions is like defying the force of gravita¬ 
tion. Verga, p. 54. Cf. p. 3: o^iy 1 ? ru n^yin |\x nniDion mn o. 

27 Id. pp. 96-97: nNisn on 1 ? ]\x -i»k o’K^inn p Kin nnrvn o. 

28 Id. p. 21: DBQ Kin -j^oni oyn Kin osya -jboni. 

2 » No. 8. 
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instance, the discussion is quickly shifted from the symptom 
to the cause, as the king clearly recognizes that the false charges 
were but a mask for a deep-seated social malady. In this story, 
however, the king voices the nation’s grievances and the Jewish 
delegates plead the defense. The economic motive is again 
stressed: “You came to our lands naked and hungry; the popu¬ 
lation received you with friendship; but you requited evil for 
good, for through usury you seized their lands, their herd, and 
their cattle.” Similarly, the note of ostentation in dress is cited 
as a cause of envy and hatred. New grievances hitherto unmen¬ 
tioned are aired by the king: Jews parade the streets in crowds 
during festive occasions and their rich dress makes them the 
more conspicuous—“and you the leaders of your people are 
concerned only with your own prestige without giving thought 
to the fact that your flock is perishing.” 30 Christians are deeply 
offended, said the king, when Jews who eat with them refuse 
to drink their wine. Furthermore, why do Jewish parents teach 
their children singing when weeping and wailing would be more 
proper for them according to the pattern that God has set for 
them? Wherefore, too, are the Jewish youths taught the art 
of fencing inasmuch as they do not go to war? Why is it that 
you adopt the vices of the populace and not their virtues, and 
they in turn take on your bad habits? “And do not consider 
my words,” he concluded, “as those of an enemy, for if your 
God Who from the beginning knew your traits loved you, how 
can J despise you? My object in speaking to you thus was only 
to save you from your enemies.” The fundamental problem is 
thus restated with renewed emphasis. 

The delegates gratefully acknowledging the graciousness of 
the king beg leave to reply, and the king responds: Would 
that you have the proper answer. For I have no desire to triumph 
over you. You may well deem it an honor that I discuss the 
matter with you in such detail.” 

A new note is subtly introduced in the opening remarks of 
the Jewish spokesman, through whom Ibn Verga exposes the 
psychology of the high-sounding Christian apologist. “Among 

3 ° The arrogant attitude of the lay leaders toward their own spiritual heads 
is alluded to in Verga, p. 84. 
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all our failings which our lord recounted, he forgot a very serious 
one from which we suffer: namely, that no one who comes to 
our defense is entirely free of envy or enmity, even if our inno¬ 
cence is crystal clear. The very speech of our lord and his anger, 
do they not reflect the views of our defamers?” 

One by one, the counts in the king’s indictment are taken 
up and answered briefly. The practice of lending money on 
interest was faithfully abandoned by Jews when the king pro¬ 
hibited it till three months ago when the Government temporarily 
rescinded the law as an aid to the farming population who other¬ 
wise had no means of purchasing seed for cultivation. 

“And as for theft” (a charge which was not mentioned) “we 
are like mice; one eats the cheese and all are blamed . . . Even 
among the Christian population, who possess all the virtues 
and ethical qualities, is it not a daily occurrence that individuals 
are hanged for theft or robbery? But power covers many faults 
as a woman's white powder hides many blemishes, while our 
exile has the opposite effect for it exposes and exaggerates minor 
defects so that a mustard seed looms as big as the ball of the 
sun.” 

As to the silk dress, ever since this was forbidden to Jews by 
royal decree, it has been faithfully observed, they claimed, as 
demonstrated by the inexpensive black clothing of the delegates 
at Court. Whereupon someone interposed: “But the women still 
wear silk and finery and gold jewelry.” To this the delegates 
replied that the prohibition did not include women “and we 
thought that it was the custom of royalty to accord privileges 
and honor to women.” Thereupon the king exclaimed: “If so, 
you walk like a blacksmith’s ass and your women like the Pope’s 
mule, and this is not right!” 30a 

The habit of congregating is conceded by the Jewish spokesmen 
without apology. Our clinging together, they said, is a phase 
of the lovingkindness instilled into us by our religion and is 
besides a means of survival for a lowly nation like ours. But 

303 Baer, ( Tarbiz VI, p. 154) traces this sarcastic analogy to an earlier 
Spanish source, the Vision delectable de la filosofia y artes liber ales, metafisica 
y filosofia moral by El Bachiller (Alfonso) de la Torre. 
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as to indulgence in song on the part of the young, they confessed 
that it was a frailty of youth and was induced by the environment 
— a doubly significant commentary on the temper of Jewish 
life in Spain. 

At this point the discussion was interrupted and resumed on 
the following day with the suggestion by a high official that 
the suspect of the ritual murder be interrogated under torture. 
The protest of the Jews was supported by the king, who from 
past experience was convinced that evidence obtained under 
torture was deceiving. 31 Only the greatest power could reveal 
the truth, said the king. What was the greatest power, was 
the query. Some ventured the opinion that it was woman; 
others said it was wine. But the king’s opinion prevailed that 
it was money. 32 A munificent reward was then offered for the 
discovery of the true culprit and it resulted in the conviction 
and execution of Juan de la Vera, an attendant in the king’s 
court. 33 “The land feared and was still.” 34 

The narrative is obviously an historical novelette. The king 
by name and personality is merely a type. The Jewish delegates 
on ther other hand were well-known historical figures who 
appear in a later chapter in a true historical setting. The story 
itself is undoubtedly reminiscent of numerous episodes which 
did not always have such a happy ending. The literary form 
centering around a symposium or debate was ideally suited for 
Ibn Verga’s purposes because thereby he was enabled to express 
diverse and daring views, through the medium of a king or 
courtier or even a Moslem diplomat, 35 on the one hand; and, 
when it seemed more suitable, through a rabbi or other Jewish 
notable. With true literary instinct, he avoided both pedantry 


3 1 See also p. 41. 

3 2 The same question is propounded in I Esdras, ch. III. There the answers 
are offered by three soldiers who vie for the king’s reward. “ The first wrote 
wine is the strongest. The second wrote the king is the strongest. The 
third wrote women are strongest; but above all things, Truth beareth away 
the victory.” Ed. Charles, vss. 11-12. 

33 See Baer, op. cit. p. 62 n. 4. 

34 P S . LXXVI, 9. 

3s Verga, no. 17. 
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and moralizing. Nor did he attempt a systematic presentation 
of his views in schematic form. His views are given clarity and 
cumulative emphasis through being skillfully interwoven in many 
narrative weaves which supplement one another. Other strands 
in the complex picture of the Jewish world as portrayed by Ibn 
Verga are revealed in subsequent chapters, and we shall deal 
with them elsewhere; but the present study is illustrative of the 
ensemble. 

That the views expressed through the symbolic characters 
are fundamentally Ibn Verga’s own views is clearly demonstrated 
in the latter part of the work when, dropping the literary artifices, 
the author openly gives vent to his feelings. “Said Solomon: if 
one allows the thoughts of these terrible afflictions to pass before 
his mind, he must greatly wonder why the wrath of God’s fierce 
anger has thus come upon us. He hath not done this to any of 
the nations who are far more steeped in sin than the Jews. 
The answer to these and all similar questions is to be found 
in one verse alone: You only have I known of all the families 
of the earth” . . . (Amos 3:2). But, he continued, there were 
additional specific causes for the misfortunes that befell the Jews. 
First he enumerates the theological conception of the “sins of 
the fathers.” Secondly, unless human merits are sufficiently great 
to evoke divine intervention the sufferings of the exile are bound 
to continue indefinitely because of religious hatred and the 
passion of a ruler to bend everyone to his religion and faith; 
thirdly, the crucifixion of Jesus the Nazarene; fourthly, there 
are three fierce passions, or jealousies, induced respectively by 
religion, women and money* and all of these are evoked in 
Israel’s relations with the nations. For in Spain Jews have come 
to cast their eyes upon the daughters of the land, unmindful 
of religious principle and law or the religious consequences when 
children are born. The envy of wealth is aroused through com¬ 
petition with their crafts and commerce. Moreover, if one Jew 
proves dishonest all the Jews are smeared with this taint, and 
God’s name is thereby profaned for they say that Jews have 
no religion. The fifth cause is the habit of the people to take 
false oaths which sin, according to Ibn Ezra, is in itself sufficient 
to prolong the exile. The sixth and final cause is the arrogance 
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of some Jews who seek to dominate everyone, even the native 
population. In fact, this general trait of arrogance was respon¬ 
sible for a public scandal which broke out in the Synagogue on 
the eve of the Day of Atonement in the very year of the Ex¬ 
pulsion. Such occurrences are all too frequent. “God is just,” 
he concludes. 36 

It would seem, furthermore, that in his choice of historical 
data from the various sources that were accessible to him, Ibn 
Verga selected such stories as lent themselves to his general 
theme. Not the intrinsic factual value of the event but the 
manner in which it could be made to illustrate and illuminate 
the Jewish problem either in its social or political, economic or 
religious aspects was the determining reason for its inclusion. 
Thus the book opens with the story of the marriage of Anthony 
and Cleopatra, which led Augustus to wage war upon Anthony 
and then supposedly to march upon Judea because it was rumored 
that the marriage had been planned with the aid of Jewish coun¬ 
selors. 37 Obviously, the story was selected because it was reminis¬ 
cent of the troublous circumstances under which Abraham 
Senior had aided and abetted the courtship and marriage of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It also afforded Ibn Verga the oppor¬ 
tunity through Augustus to pay this tribute to the Jewish war¬ 
riors against the Romans: “We are not fighting against men but 
lions and leopards.” 

Similarly, the confused account of Sisebut’s persecutions and 
the measures which the Jews resorted to in vain to save them¬ 
selves from compulsory baptism stirred up memories of scenes 
in the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. Many are the parallels, 
as when the Jews pour out their gold and silver as gifts to the 
nobles and offer all their possessions to the king to rescind his 
decrees, and he exclaims: “Shall 1 then among kings, bear the 
name the King of Greed? Forsooth, they will say of me that 

3* Id. no. 63. 

37 This story is, of course, unhistorical. According to Baer, p. 52, it is based 
on Yosippon , ed. Venice, 1544, fol. 30. But the motif that the alleged attack 
upon Judea was caused by the supposed role of the Jews in arranging the 
marriage of Anthony and Cleopatra does not occur in Yosippon. Clearly this 
is a case of reading history backward. 
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it was not the baptism for Jesus that I wanted but the extortion 
of money!” 38 

It is a tribute to Ibn Verga's craftsmanship that despite the 
great diversity of his material he was enabled through the skillful 
weaving of these strands of history and sociology to stamp his 
work with unity of authorship and style. 


38 Verga, no. 9. Similarly in no. 4 are to be found echoes of later Marrano 
experiences. 


THE SCHOOLS OF SHAMMAI AND HILLEL 
SEEN FROM WITHIN 


By Isaiah Sonne 

Ever since Geiger 1 made the schools of the Shammaites and 
the Hillelites emerge to light out of their respective academies, 
where they had remained confined for centuries, and placed them 
upon a political arena showing their relations to the two famous 
parties, the Sadducees and Pharisees, our outlook upon the two 
schools has grown steadily broader. Hitherto deemed remote 
from the turmoil of political passions, they were transformed as 
by a magic touch, into two combatant parties, one fighting for 
a dynamic progressive universalism, the other defending static 
reactionary particularism. This attitude, however, represented 
only the first timid appearance of the two schools outside of 
their academic spheres. More recent scholars have maintained 
that since the Shammaites belonged to the nobility and the 
Hillelites to the lower-middle class, the two schools must have 
participated in the social-economic struggle of the two classes, 

1 Geiger had expounded his theory in the Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der 
Bibel , 1857. R. Eliezer and R. Akiba in the main are cited as representatives 
of the Sadducean and Pharisean tendencies respectively, {see the references in 
the Index). Later on Geiger applied his theory to our two schools in general 
and to their controversies in particular, chiefly in the “Vorlesungen”, 1864, 
and in a series of German and Hebrew articles (see onDND nrnp ed. Poznanski, 
Warsaw 1910-12, p. 63, n. 1). Priority in formulating this theory however 
belongs to the Karaites who were the first to sense a certain affinity between 
themselves, identified with the Sadducees, and the Shammaites (cp. 'j-no n, 
Vienna 1830, pp. 10/11; Trigland j., Diatribe de secta Karaeorum, Hamburg 
1721, p. 238). It is possible that Geiger, always attracted by Karaitic litera¬ 
ture, was influenced by the Karaites in conceiving his theory (cp. his letter 
to Pinsker in nxnp 340 ff., especially the note on p. 346). 

It may be noted that Geiger’s assertion there (p. 345) that the older Karaites 
did not show* any leaning toward the Shammaites, and Graetz’ more explicit 
statement (Hebrew ed. IV; p. 323) that the first to invent such affinity w 7 as 
Yephet ibn Said (12th cent.) — seem very questionable. Indeed, a fragment of 
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and that hence the controversies in which they engaged must 
reflect class interests and party clashes. 2 

I should be the last person to object to an approach that 
seeks to link the apparently insignificant controversies with 
general issues. Granted that the two schools represented two 
classes, we must not overlook the fact that the schools had to 
settle their class differences not on a purely practical, but prima¬ 
rily on an academic theoretical ground. Their decisions could 
hardly have been dictated merely by class interest, since they 
had to be in accordance with the written and oral law recognized 
by both schools as the only indisputable source of any decision. 
In short the schools were compelled to exert their objective 
thinking faculties besides seeking the mere calculation of 
class interest. 3 This aspect that I shall call the immanent 
dialectic of the controversies, has been neglected by the modern 
scholars; it seems that we had to pay for our gain in outlook 
by a loss in insight. 


Saadia’s polemical poem 'Vpd npn, published by Mann (Tarbiz III, p. 380 ff.), 
seems to indicate that already at the beginning of the 10th century some of 
the Karaitic attacks had been directed exclusively against Hillel and Akiba 
1. c. 387: nn’pyi ^ ^ n V y qry dhd wyrn). 

3 The most sober and at the same time the most ingenious attempt in this 
direction was made by Prof. Louis Ginzberg in his brilliant address at the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem in 1931: Vtnty’ nn^ina nnVnn Vty noipD, pp. 
21 ff. He was followed by some of his pupils, outstanding among them 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein who >videned considerably the range of this theory in 
his works Akiba , 1936, and “The Pharisees ”, 1938. A certain deviation from 
the general trend is that of H. Zhytlowski who maintains that the Shammaites 
represented the interests of the poor and the Hillelites the interests of the 
wealthy (bourgeoisie) (see pyV ]”D niarar, III, 1940, pp. 44/45). 

3 This is all the more compelling if we keep in mind that the rise of the 
two schools was due mainly, as Ginzberg himself rightly points out (1. c. p. 17), 
to the fact that the controversies shifted from the practical field, where a 
final decision had to be made and minority opinion eliminated, to the the¬ 
oretical field, where a final decision was not cogent and thus the permanency 
of the minority opinion made possible. It may be noted that this fact was 
already observed not only by Schwarz, quoted by Ginzberg (1. c., 38, note 13), 
but also by Z. Frankel in his Darke ha-Mishna , p. 45, who attributes the rise 
of the two schools to the transformation of the Sanhedrin into an academy 
n’uV rN n d s n 3 -i p n j » 1 1 n 3 d n hdd ... n idpdj mpiVnon 'j) 
mo). 
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At first glance it may well appear that I am only repeating 
the contention of Schwarz, 4 namely that the controversies of the 
two schools should in the last analysis be reduced to a difference 
of methods, more precisely to the introduction of certain herm¬ 
eneutic principles of interpretation by the Hillelites and the 
rejection of such principles by the Shammaites. However if we 
inquire for the essential reason for this difference, we realize 
that his theory is to a certain extent Geiger’s theory in reverse. 
The introduction of the new method by the Hillelites, we are 
told by Schwarz, was due mainly to their attempt to bring about 
a reconciliation between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, while 
the Shammaites persisted in their irreconcilable opposition to 
the Sadducees. 5 As a matter of fact as long as we have to recur 
to the political strife of the Sadducees and Pharisees as a basis 
for the controversies of the two schools, we prefer the direct 
way of Geiger and his modern followers which undoubtedly 
opens up new horizons and perspectives, although it does not 
entirely satisfy our demand for a deeper penetration into the 
thinking process of the two schools. 

Is there no way of transcending the political scene, and probing 
into the minds of the two schools? Actually, all the recent 
scholars in substituting such general terms as plebeians and 
patricians, urbanites and country-people etc. for Sadducees and 
Pharisees, transcend the narrow political scene, insofar as those 
terms involve some connotation of different mental attitudes. 6 
Still, since the two modes of thinking involved in the terms 
applied to the two schools are connected with certain social 
groups, we naturally are inclined to derive their mode of think¬ 
ing respectively from this connection. We are trying to arrive 
directly, from the procedure and reasoning themselves, at the 
mode of thinking of the Shammaites and the Hillelites and not 
by roundabout methods. 

We mentioned above that one of the main differences between 

4 Schwarz A., Die Erleichterungen der Schammaiten und die Erschwerungen 
der Hilleliten, Vienna 1893. 

5 Schwarz, 1. c., pp. 14-15. 

6 This is especially true with regard to Boxer B. Z., Pharisaic Judaism . . . 
1935, and to Finkelstein in the above mentioned works. 
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the two schools consists in the rejection by the Shammaites of 
certain principles of interpretation adopted by the Hillelites. 
Such difference is usually formulated in more general terms, 
namely that the Shammaites interpreted the scripture accord¬ 
ing to its letter, the Hillelites according to its spirit. 7 This seems 
to offer a proper clue for our purpose, because it promises to 
lead us into the inner recess of their intellectual world. In fact 
in investigating the means by which the Hillelites succeeded 
in overcoming the “letter”, one realizes that it was mainly 
through the disintegration of the text into its components, 
the single words, that they achieved their goal. In other words, 
what really differentiates the interpretation of the Hillelites 
from that of the Shammaites is not their disregard of the letter, 
but rather their disregard of the context for the sake of the 
particular words. This process of disintegration reached its 
highest point in the extreme Hillelite school of R. Akiba, who, 
as is well known, dissolved the text into its final components, 
the single letters. 8 

The attitude of the two schools toward the principle of analogy, 
mtP mn, furnishes us with a fair illustration in proof of our 
assertion. This principle, generally considered as the most con¬ 
tested and opposed by the Shammaites, is nevertheless used 
by them in the Mishna, 9 a fact which, as Ginzberg rightly re¬ 
marks, 10 proves that the Shammaites opposed only a certain 
type of G. S. Ginzberg, however, failed to determine the two 
types of G. S., and we can barely hint at them here. A glance 
at the structure of the G. S. used by the Shammaites shows us 
that it was based on a common connotation inherent in two 
subjects such as “the belonging to the priest” common to Ter- 
umah and Halla. Entirely different in its structure is the well 


7 True, Schwarz (1. c. p. 13) stresses that it is time to get rid of this “trivial 
phrase”, but in reality his own theory is nothing more than a milder formula¬ 
tion of this general view. It has to be traced back to Z. Frankel (1. c. pp< 47/48) 
whose formulation is quite akin to that of Schwarz, but still more moderate. 

8 About Akiba’s method of interpretation cp. Frankel Z. (1. c., pp. 111/115), 
and Finkelstein, “Akiba”. 

9 Mishna Bez. 1:6. 

10 1. c., p. 13. 
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known G. S. used by Hillel to prove that the sacrifice of the 
Passover-lamb suspends Sabbath. 11 It was based upon the com¬ 
mon word “Bemoado”, in its due season, which occurs in the 
section of Pessah as well as in the section of Tamid, the daily 
sacrifices. But it is clear that as long as we consider the word 

Bemoado in its respective context, it does not yield any com¬ 
mon connotation, because in connection with Pessah “Bemoado” 
means the 14th of Nissan; in the other instance it denotes evening 
and morning every day. Only by separating the word “Bemoado” 
from its context may the G. S. be effectuated. And it was mostly 
the disruption of the context that provoked the opposition of 
the Shammaites. 12 

Likewise, to mention only one more example, most of the 
controversies between the two schools concerning the occupation 
of the Succa derive from the same source. The Hillelites inter¬ 
preted the word Mm rather in its strict, perceptible sense of 

“ TB. Pes. 66a. 

12 Infra (p. 6). 

12 It is noteworthy that in the version of the discussion between Hillel and 
the nmna na, given in the Tosephta Pessahim IV:1, and in TJ, Hillel actually 
started with a m® mn (in TJ. called ®pn) of the type used by the Shammaites; 
it consists in the connotation “communal sacrifice” (max pap), common 
to Pessah and Tamid. Cp. the Shammaites v": in Bezah 1:6: ®'a 

. . . dbo 1 n a V nano nonni i n a nano ... n n with Hillel’s first 
W* in the Tosephta: ...no nas ]3ip "T ’ o m max ] a n p nos. 

Why then was this type of p'a otherwise accepted even by the Shammaites, 
rejected here? This will become clear further on when we shall point out 
that the Shammaites conceived concepts as real units, whereas the Hillelites 
conceived them nominalistically, as the sum of individuals labeled with a 
common name. It follows that according to the Shammaites' view the 
“community” (max) represents a real unit, and therefore only the daily 
sacrifices offered for the whole “Community” as a unit, may be considered a 
“communal sacrifice”, but not Pessah which although offered by all the mem¬ 
bers of the “Community” was not offered for the “Community” as a unit . 
Only in the nominalistic mind of Hillel did Pessah appear as a “communal 
sacrifice (max pip)”, (cp. Geiger, in his Zeitschrift, 1863, pp. 43 ff., and 
Schwarz, 1. c. pp. 15/17, note 2). 

This disruptive character inherent in the m® mn-principle introduced by 
Hillel and developed in his school, found prominent expression in the rule 
which requires that the words used for m® mn should be superfluous (mso — 
vacant), i. e. detachable from the text (cp. TB. Sabbath 64a etc). 
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“sitting”, than in its more general, conceptual sense of "dwell¬ 
ing”, making a habitation, required by the context. The Sham- 
maites, naturally, opposed such interpretation, a fact already 
recognized by the TB. 13 

13 Cp. TB Sue. 27a:_nnn pya i3tz>n *tt b*d. 

The typical controversy however in which this difference is clearly reflected 
is the case dealt with in Succa 11:7: ,n’an lira lanVwi n3iD3 unnwn nw 'n 
pTPDD n*3i I'Vdid w’z. Since the greater part of a man's body is in the Succa 
when he is “sitting” there, the Hillelites consider such a circumstance as 
satisfying the prescription of i 3 E?n. But on the other hand since one cannot 
say that the man in such a case is “dwelling”in the Succa, the Shammaites 
declare the interpretation of “sitting” not satisfying the prescription of nwn. 
The same holds good for another controversy between R. Eliezer, the Sham- 
maite, and the Sages, the Hillelites, with regard to nVllW nmD. In this case 
too the man is “sitting” in the Succa, consuming his meals there, but he is 
not dwelling there, because the Succa is the dwelling-place of another man. 
It therefore satisfies the requirement of the Hillelites, but not that of the 
Shammaites. This offers also an explanation of the controversy between the 
two schools about nw' n3i d (Mishna Sue. 1:1), which at first glance seems to 
contradict the generally accepted view according to which the Hillelites lay 
more stress upon the element of “intention” (nap) than the Shammaites. 
The explanation however becomes simple, as soon as we keep in mind that 
according to the Hillelites the Succa-obligation consists mainly in sitting 
and consuming the meals there, which does not imply any obligation to pre¬ 
pare a Succa — one may use a friend’s Succa —. Little wonder therefore that 
the Hillelites do not require any “intention” nano in erecting a Succa. En¬ 
tirely different appears the view of the Shammaites. According to them the 
main Succa-obligation consists in a change of habitation, which naturally 
implies the erection of the new habitation, the Succa, as an essential 
element. Consequently the erection of a Succa has to be accompanied by 

naro. 

We now are able to deal with the slur of exaggerated, almost cruel strictness 
cast upon Shammai because of the story reported in Mishnah Sue. 11:8: 
pp V’dbq naon ’ 3 ) ^y “p'Di rmyon nivsi iprn ’kdw bv mbm rwyo “It 
happened that Shammai’s daughter in law gave birth to a child (before 
Succoth). Shammai then removed the ceiling, and covered the place above 
the bed with "pD, for the sake of the little one”. Ginzberg’s explanation (h e., 
p. 41, note 23): “for the sake of another little child, already in age of education 
("pm 1 ? y'jmy), attached to the mother”, ingenious as it may appear is far from 
being convincing, and is almost impossible if we read with the Jer. ppn (cp. 
also TB. 28b). We think that (ppn) ]ap V’ 3 P 3 .is a later addition made by a 
relator who misunderstood the story. What really was originally reported 
seems to have been simply this: that Shammai opened the ceiling, and covered 
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It may well appear that all this, even if proved true, would 
lead us barely to the surface of the intellectual world of the two 
schools, but not into its interior. In reality, however, the differ¬ 
ence in regard to context and word as we shall call it from now 
on, is one of the manifestations of the basic tension between 
the “one” and the “many” which constitutes the fundamental 
rhythm of human thinking in general. Unity and plurality — 
multiplicity—, concept and sense perception, continuity and 
discontinuity, consistency and inconsistency in their manifold 
expressions in all fields of human thinking and acting, are only 
different modes of this basic rhythm so impressively represented 
in most of Plato’s dialogues, which by the way contain also, 
especially in Protagoras , a brilliant satiric illustration of the two 
methods of interpretation, namely by context and by word. To 
lay stress on context means therefore to see the unity in diversity 
and multiplicity, to think in concepts and to defy sense per¬ 
ceptions as “bad witnesses” of reality. To lay stress on the word, 
on the other hand, means to dissolve the unity and the continuity 
into an infinite multitude of fragments, to rely mainly on imme¬ 
diate perceptions, and to conceive concepts nominalistically, 


it with "pD. The reason for this act was in line with Shammai’s conception of 
the Succa-obligation as a command to change one’s habitation, naturally for 
all the members of the family, women and children included (cp. TB 28b: 
. . . inew raiD maw pm mn no ,nnn pys upn nj’dn Yd Thus when it 
happened that one member of Shammai’s family could not be removed from 
the house into the Succa, because lying in childbed, Shammai removed the 
ceiling from this room, and transformed the room into a Succa for the whole 
family. As a matter of fact the women as members of the family are included 
in the Succa-obligation in Sifre tidn, XVI 1:9: n'pan nm 1 ? ,mmn (better 
mm ’tM, in correspondence with Sifre VII :9). The women are here included 
only as members of the family of a citizen mm, whose habitation they share 
(cp. Tosephta Succa, 1:1), but independent women are excluded. But later on, 
because of the prevailing of the Hillelites’ conception of the Succa-obligation 
as a personal individual one, the difference between women'Jas members of 
a man’s family and independent women disappeared. Consequently mmV 
had to be corrected into (cp. the Baraita in TB. 28b), excluding women 

altogether, even as members of a man’s family, and so the act of Shammai 
had to be explained that it took place “for the sake of the little one,’’ because 
the same B. which excluded women reads: D'jDpn mmV I ?3. It is only fair 
not to hold Shammai responsible for later misinterpretations of his act. 
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namely as a plurality labeled by the same name. Hence the 
importance of the name or the single word. 14 

Perhaps the most picturesque and at the same time instructive 
illustration of these two views is to be found in a controversy 
between the two schools regarding the ritual bath. The contro¬ 
versy is presented as follows: nrro n^nra 

p« onDlN. 15 “One can take a ritual bath in a water fall, 
according to the opinion of the Shammaites; the Hillelites do 
not permit it.” It is well known that the flux of a stream was 
always considered as the typical example of the continuous 
change and unsteadiness of all things. To assert the unity in 
this continuous change is in line with the view of the Shammaites, 
while such unity is denied by the disruptive tendency of the 
Hillelites. 

Far more consequential was the difference in the two schools 
between the concept of causation according to the tendency of 
unity and concept on the one hand, and of multiplicity and per¬ 
ception respectively on the other side. According to the first view 
causation constitutes an inherent link unifying cause and effect 

r 4 It may be noted that these two exegetical methods, word and context, 
run through the history of Jewish Biblical exegesis, from the old Halachic 
Midrashim (Ismael and Akiba) to the medieval commentators, and the modern 
critical schools. Wherever a mystical trend prevails, with its antirational 
agnosticism, and its insistence upon emotion and sense perception, there 
soon appears a loosening of the context. This process reached its acme in 
the symbolic Kabbalistic exegesis, based upon the deification of the Hebrew 
alphabet and its permutations, as laid down in the “Book of Creation" (Sepher 
Jezirah). Not by mere chance therefore was the “Book of Creation" ascribed 
to R. Akiba. Both he and the kabbalistic exegetes promoted the dissolution 
of the context through the deification of the letter. Neither is the cult of the 
“word" among the followers of the modern pseudo Kabbalistic school of 
Buber a mere chance. 

x $ Mishna Miqvaoth V:6, and Tosephta ibid. IV :10: □ 'nm ?n^nn inPNl 
nKD D’yznK *] l n x ]did in^nno bp □« ... ]i2no i'«nn (cp. Schwarz, 1. c., 
pp. 87/88). My friend Dr. Saul Lieberman drew my attention to the fact 
that according to his suggestion the very argument of n'Vvin in a place of the 
Tosephta (1. c., 111:10) is simply designated by the term pans which means 
“junction" or “union". We are therefore justified in resolving the controversy 
in this simple way, namely that the Shammaites admit “junction" or “union" 
(of the water in movement), the Hillelites do not admit it (cp. Lieberman, 
owni ns Din, IV, p. 14V 
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almost to the point of identity, while the second view tends to 
reduce causation to a mere external succession in time without 
real unity much less identity between cause and effect. 16 It is clear 
that we shall expect the affirmation of a much longer range of 
causation by the followers of the first view than by those of the 
second view. Indeed, a considerable group of controversies 
between the two schools reflect the tendency of the Hillelites to 
restrict the range of causation to the immediate perceptible 
effect, while the Shammaites maintain a much longer range of 
causation as well as the inherence of the cause in the effect. 

It is not difficult to note that I am alluding in the first place 
to the juridical principle asserted by Shammai that if a man 
sends another man to commit murder, the instigator is guilty, 
although he is not the immediate cause of the crime, whereas 
the Hillelites put the entire responsibility on the agent, the 
immediate perceptible cause of the homicide. 17 The long range 
causation asserted by the Shammaites accounts for a series of 
their restrictions with regard to the starting of work on Friday 
which cannot be completed before Sabbath. 18 


16 The denial of the principle of causality, beginning with Sextus Empiricus 
(cp. Zeller E., Die Philosophic der Griechen, 111—2, 4th. ed. 1903, pp. 61 If.), 
through the Mutakallemin and Al-Gazali to Hume and the modern prag¬ 
matists, has always been connected with an agnostic-nominalistic tendency. 
Among the theological thinkers of this trend, such as the Mutakallemin and 
Al-Gazali, the denial of causality paved the way for the affirmation of an 
“immediate” and “continuous” creation by God. All the natural processes, 
they assert, are not linked together by a causal nexus, but are direct acts of 
God’s creative Will (cp. Maimonides, Guide, I, Chap. 73 at the end). We 
should not be suprised to find the Hillelites stressing the continuous act of 
creation as against the view entertained by the Shammaites. Indeed, in Mish- 
nah Berakoth VIII :5 we find summarized the controversy between the two 
schools about the formula of the benediction over the light recited on Saturday 
night: t&> n n niKD xtu qhdik n*ai .^n i;nd anew Wa 

The Shammaites speak only of one act of creation which took place in the 
past, obviously referring to Gen. 1:3, whereas the Hillelites speak of a “con¬ 
tinuous” creation of “lights” (cp. Del-Medigo Sol. Jos. hdd n m^au, Basilea 
1629, p. 94a). 

*7 TB. Kid. 43a. 

18 See Mishnah Sab. 1:5-7; cp. also Tosephta Pesahim 1:7, and also TB. 
ibid. 21a. 
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Moreover, this distinction between long range and short range 
connections may contribute to the clarification of the much 
debated question about the importance attributed to the inten¬ 
tion, thought, plan nawiD, by each of the two schools. 19 As a 
matter of fact considering most of the controversies related to 
this question, we can reduce them to the following statement: 
The Hillelites require the “intention” to accompany, or at least 
to precede immediately the act; whereas the Shammaites, as 
in the case of causation, extend considerably the range of the 
intention, so as to reach acts accomplished after a certain in¬ 
terval in time. 

This is perhaps best reflected in the agadic controversy be¬ 
tween the two schools with regard to the relationship between 
“thought”—plan—, and work in the act of creation. The 
Shammaites maintain that the “thought”, the plan of the creation 
took place at nighttime, followed by the work at daytime, while 
the Hillelites contend that both, plan and work, were effectuated 
together at daytime. 20 

*9 Solomon Zeitlin in his stimulating article “Intention as a Legal Principle” 
in Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy ’, 1919, was the first to point out 
that the principle of “intention” was stressed by the Hillelites, but almost 
ignored by the Shammaites, and that this difference lay at the root of many 
legal controversies between the two schools. He then developed the idea 
further in another article “Les principes des controverses halachiques entre 
les ecoles de Schammai et de Hillel” (REJ. 1932, pp. 73-83). Ginzberg too in 
his above mentioned study (pp. 31 ff.) emphasizes the importance of this “great 
principle”. It was then taken over as a generally accepted fact by his followers. 

20 See Ber. Rabba XII :1. To quote only a few examples mentioned by 
Ginzberg: a) Mishnah Pea VI :2: ,nriDP na'N ohoik tf'a . . . -pDD Kirw imyn 
nriDP dhdik n"3l. Ginzberg himself (p. 43, note 30) admits that his explana¬ 
tion follows the version of R. Joshua, but I think that since it is a question of 
determining the opinion of the Shammaites, we should prefer R. Eliezer’s 
version, because he was more connected with this school than was R. Joshua. 
According to R. Eliezer’s version (i : n a l l b a a ip noiyn ^y Pip^m n» ^y 
nsan ixa). the owner actually had the “intention” of taking home this special 
sheaf, but he forgot it later when gathering all the other sheaves. According 
to the Shammaites the previous intention is still valid, while the Hillelites 
think that the intention has to be present when he is gathering all the sheaves. 
2) The same holds good for Mishnah Mikvaoth IV:1: nom 'Kl rraon 
v '3 'mu. Here too according to TB. Sabbath 16 b (□’ay mw’p nyao orvantto 
inupno n V ta a n V d'di i n a p n o n ^ ta a d*d . .. nrsnai), there is no 
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Parallel to the long range causation and intention is the 
extended unity of action achieved by the Shammaites as a 
result of their conceptual vision. Take for instance the term 
“Seudah” in its halachic implications. It is a general term, and 
comprehends a series of acts, beginning with “washing the hands’' 
□*t nV’D] and ending with “Birkath ha-Mazon”. A series of 
controversies between the two schools related to “seudah” derives 
mainly from the following difference: for the Shammaites the 
“Seudah” as a whole constitutes a complete, indissoluble unity 
in which the single acts are entirely submerged, while the Hil- 
lelites dissolve the “Seudah” into its components, the single acts, 
and consider therefore the “Seudah” a series of successive acts. 21 

question of “lack" of intention, but of an intention interrupted by forgetful¬ 
ness. According to the Hillelites, once the intention leaves our consciousness 
it ceases to exist (lnntynD n^BZi), whereas according to the Shammaites the 
thought (nn^no) acquires an objective reality, almost independent of the 
consciousness. This is perfectly in accord with what we have stated above, 
that the perceptions outweigh the concepts in the Hillelites’ thinking. 

By the way, this close view of the Hillelites in contrast to the long perspec¬ 
tives of the Shammaites, also found its sententious formulation in Hillel’s 
famous maxims: • □ 1 ’ □ l ’ 'n inn (cp. Bezah, TB. 16a); ’nD'N rauy on 
(A both 1:14). 

« Two examples: a) Mishnah Ber. VIII:2: -p into o’T 1 ? pVma dhdik v '2 
pVou D"n«i didh n« pno onai« n'al ,Dian pn». The most plausible 
reason for the opinion of the Hillelites is that given in the Tosephta (ibid. 
VI :2): miyoV -p»D nVn d»t n^taa p« k'i, i. e. the washing of the hands must 
take place as close as possible to the starting of the “Seudah”, whereby 
it is forthwith supposed that Dun n rro does not constitute part of the “Seu¬ 
dah”, and should therefore be performed before the washing of the hands. But 
the Shammaites include didh nrro in the concept of “Seudah”, and conse¬ 
quently it has to be postponed until after o’T 

b) Ibid. VIII :8: -pan a'mo pn ^y -pao onaiM »'a ... pan p an 1 ? tu 
]”n ^y qmo d' pan ^y qiaa anai» n'm ,pan ^y. Here too the question is 
whether a man who has finished eating his meal but who is still sitting at the 
table and has not yet recited the benediction after the meal should be con¬ 
sidered as being in “after the Seudah” (miyan nn«) or not. Now according 
to the Hillelites “Seudah” means only the actual act of taking the meal, so 
that as soon as the man has finished the meal, the “Seudah” is over, and the 
wine brought afterwards is rniyDn tan 1”. But according to the Sham¬ 
maites as long as he remains at the table and has not performed the final act 
of pan rom, he still is in the middle of the “Seudah”, and the wine brought 
during this time is considered mi yon qina tun p (cp. Ginzberg 1. c., p. 27). 
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The same holds good for other ceremonies and prescriptions 
composed of a series of successive acts, such as Halizah, Shehitah , 
Milah etc. 22 In all of them the Shammaites tend to a considera¬ 
tion sub specie unitatis, whereas the Hillelites lay more stress 
on the single elements. 

On the other hand, in the case of a prominent conceptual 
distinction, as for instance between Sabbath and another fes¬ 
tival falling on the same day, the Shammaites consider them 

22 A few examples: a) Mishnah Yeb. XII :3: n'“) npp"i N 1 ? ntnpl n^n 
mtio nnx'^n “idin y'"i nnx'^n R. Akiba, the Hillelite, conceives 

nx'Vn mainly as the act of loosening the shoe; the spitting (np’pi) as accessory 
act. R. Eliezer, the Shammaite, considers both acts as integral parts of a 
unit called nx ,l 7n. 

b) Bez. 1:2: *6 d’-idin n'm ,nD3'i *ipi3 Tisn 1 dhdin v '2 ,bY 3 *pyi rvn Bnwn 

□v ny 3 D piD “iDy l 1 ? n'n 3 "nn The Shammaites seem to consider the 

covering of the blood (mn 'Idd) a part of the slaughtering (nD'nty), a work 
permitted on festivals without any restriction. The Hillelites on the contrary 
consider the covering of the blood (onn 'Idd) as separated from the slaughter¬ 
ing, which therefore can be performed on festivals only under certain restric¬ 
tions. (cp. the explanations given by Schwarz, 1. c., pp. 38-39, and by Ginz- 
berg, 1. c., p. 24). 

c) In a certain sense to this category belongs also the controversy between 
R. Eliezer and R. Akiba about the preliminaries to circumcision or to the 
Passover-sacrifice (riDSi nV’D 'tkoo), as to whether they suspend the Sabbath 
(cp. Mishnah Sabb. XIX :1; Pessahim VI:l-2). 

In this connection we may mention a controversy in Tos. Ned. VI:3-4: 
idin ]na '1 .hy2 bv lp^n iso 3Nn ,nop iy yi dv\> Vysn p'ddh x 1 ? n 1 ? ism n'3N yoty 
isn 1 ? ^13' dhdik n*3i ,^"3 n3i ]n ]n (Cp. TB. ibid., 69a; Schwarz, 1. c., p. 
107). It appears evident that the two schools have different views with regard 
to the legal status of the betrothed woman (hdiin), but it remains obscure 
in what this difference may consist. I think that our criterion may shed some 
light on this subject. The act of betrothal, by its very nature, is not a definite 
one; it is only the first step leading to the conclusive act of marriage. It is 
therefore in line with the Shammaites’ view of conceiving betrothal only as 
one element of the comprehensive act of marriage, the betrothal taken in itself 
having no bearing on the legal status of the betrothed woman. Consequently 
once the conclusive act of marriage has become impossible, because of the 
death of the fiance, no legal consequences can be attributed to the act of 
betrothal. Entirely different is the view of the Hillelites. According to them 
betrothal in itself, independently of the future act of marriage, constitutes a legal 
nexus which becomes only tighter by the addition of the act of marriage. Con¬ 
sequently certain legal effects of the act of betrothal may still remain even 
when the additional nexus cannot be realized. 
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as two separate entities, and require therefore two distinct ben¬ 
edictions on the occasion of the day; whereas the Hillelites do 
not attribute reality to the conceptual distinction, and since 
there is only one day in our perception, hold that one compre¬ 
hensive benediction suffices. 23 

Here is not the place to enter into further details, but we cannot 
help dwelling briefly on the attitude of the two schools toward 
the family. This has been the weakest point in the modern 
rigid Geiger construction which takes for granted that the 
Shammaites represent the primitive, backward, unsympathetic 
attitude towards women, and the Hillelites, a more progressive, 
liberal one. Now one of the most characteristic controversies 
between the two schools with regard to the family is undoubtedly 
that concerning the causes justifying divorce. The Shammaites, 
as is well known, limit them to moral reproach, unfaithfulness; 

3 * Cp. Tos. Ber. 111:15: -ijdini rmoty bbsnD □no'iN ,m»a nrn 1 ? bnv aia or 
naty * 7^3 V’nno ,y2v dhdin iTai . . . losy ’aaa aita or Van losy ’aaa nap bv 
ysotta cvn nwnp "laiNi nap bv a d”ddi. 

One more example may be added here. Mishnah Berahoth VI 11:1 reads: 
by "pao a'riKi p\n by -pao dhdin n*ai .pn by -pao a"n«i dim by -pan onaiw p'a 
m»n. There can be little doubt that the reason accompanying the Shammaites’ 
opinion in the Tosephta (ibid. VI :1 Na’P p 1 ? ona ovn®) “because the festival 
(the Day) is the cause of the whole ceremony, the use of wine included”, is 
logical and sound. Much less satisfactory seem the reasons given there for 
the Hillelites’ opinion (cp. Ginzberg, 1. c. pp. 23-24). But if we keep in mind 
that “the Day”, or better “the holiness of the Day” (dim ntmp) is only a con¬ 
ceptual reality, and is not accessible to sense perception, we should not fail 
to understand why the Hillelites with their tendency toward sense perception 
give the precedence to the “wine” which is something accessible to sense 
perception. 

In a more general way this difference between the two schools is reflected 
in the Agadic controversy concerning the question which of the two, heaven 
or earth, was created first. The Shammaites maintained that the heaven 
was created first, while the Hillelites gave the precedence to the earth (cp. 
TB. Hagigah II:12a: p«n dmdik n’ai ,p«n D*n«i nbnn i&naa crop dmdin p"3 
□mph a’riNi n^nn ntnaa; cp. also Bacher, o’wnn nna«, I, p. 11, notes 1-3). It 
is well known that in the allegoric exegesis of Philo, “heaven and earth” mean 
the world of the ideas and the world of sense perception. The Shammaites 
considered the “heaven”, the ideas, as a higher reality preceeding the material 
world; the Hillelites on the contrary seemed to consider the ideas nominalis¬ 
tically, as abstractions following the sense perceptions. 
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the Hillelites extend them to personal causes of minor impor¬ 
tance. R. Akiba admits even motives of caprice. 24 Modern 
scholars have tried to persuade us that even in this case the 
position of the Hillelites marks a considerable progress in com¬ 
parison with that of the Shammaites. 25 But their arguments 
have met with little success among sensible unprejudiced scholars, 
such as our greatest talmudic authority Dr. Ginzberg. 26 Indeed 
if there is a controversy which deserves to be examined from 
within it is this one. As a matter of fact, all the elements of differ¬ 
entiation mentioned above converge here: 

1. Context and word. There can be no doubt that the verse 
in Deut. 24:1 “if she find no favour in his eyes, because he has 
found some unseemly thing in her” taken in its context, supports 
the view of the Shammaites; only if we consider the phrase rvny 
“Dl in itself, separated from the context, can it also mean “any 
blemish”, as is proved by the verse in Deut. 23:15. 27 And this 
is in line with the Hillelites’ disregard of the context. R. Akiba, 
who represents the extreme wing of the Hillelites, goes a step 
further in the disintegration of the text, and takes into consider¬ 
ation only the first part of the verse, ignoring the sequel: 
“because . . .”. 

2. Furthermore, there is the concept of causation which, as 
we have seen, assumed among the Shammaites the form of some¬ 
thing inherent in the effect. The cause of divorce therefore can 
be only a matter which affects the very basis of the marital 
bond, and such a cause can be only unfaithfulness. But from 
the point of view of the Hillelites, causation in general is some¬ 
thing contingent and external, and therefore any “unseemly 
thing,” even if it has nothing to do with the marital life, may 
be the cause of divorce. 

3. Finally, the position of the Shammaites is another mani¬ 
festation of their general tendency to see the conceptual unity 

Mishnah Git. IX:10; TB. ibid. 90a. 

35 So Geiger, Weiss A. H. etc. 

36 Ginzberg, 1. c. p. 42. 

37 Cp. Schwarz, 1. c., p. 54, but already pointed out by Bruell J. nwon kud 
l,p. 95. 
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in the diversity and multiplicity. The idea, the concept of the 
family as a higher unit, is for them of such cohesive force that 
it cannot be easily affected by the flux of personal impressions, 
in the same way as the flux of the waterfall did not prevent 
them from affirming its unity. It is however of course in line 
with the Hillelites’ tendency towards disintegration of concep¬ 
tual units that “any unseemly thing”, or even caprice, should 
lead to the dissolution of the family bond. 

It hardly could have escaped the attention of the reader that 
our characterisation of the Hillelites’ tendency, puts them very 
close to a current of thinking generally attributed to the Sophists. 
We shall now face the problem how far this sophistic trend 
affected the ethical perspective of the Hillelites. This may ap¬ 
pear paradoxical, since the conventional view is that as far as 
ethical principles are concerned Hillel and the Sophists moved 
in two completely antithetical worlds. Hillel is looked upon as 
the apostle of the highest ethical values, while the Sophists are 
considered as the underminers of the very foundations of ethics. 
Nevertheless a deeper consideration will show us that these 
two antagonistic worlds are not without points of contact. As 
a matter of fact that which makes the sophistic view antagon¬ 
istic to ethical values consists, as is well known, in their assertion 
that there is no objective truth attainable by the human mind. 
“Man (better his sensations)” they concluded, “is the measure 
of all things, of what is that it is, and what is not, that it is not”. 
This maxim applied to ethical values means that there is no 
universal, objective criterion of good and bad, and consequently 
that “man (his individual advantage) is the measure of all things, 
of what is good and of what is bad.” In this absolute form, 
however, it obviously could not be adopted by the Hillelites, 
because they recognized the Divine Law as the objective cri¬ 
terion of good and bad. But within the range of flexibility of 
the law, vestiges of sophistic thinking, even in ethics, may still 
be traced in the school of Hillel. They consist in a certain in¬ 
difference to objective truth, and in overemphasizing one’s own 
self as “measure” of all values. 

As for the first aspect, the very fact that Hillel is reported 
to have been the first to introduce a legal fiction (Prosbul) in 
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order to elude the law of Sabbatical Year, 28 seems to indicate 
that he was not particularly sensitive to objective truth. Indeed, 
the two best juridical minds of the Babylonian schools, Mar 
Samuel and R. Nahaman, with their developed sense of objec¬ 
tivity, could not refrain from calling this “legal fiction” an 
“insult to the judges”, and were looking for an opportunity to 
abolish it. 29 Nor did the two schools remain silent on the question 
of objective truth as far as it may be involved in certain halachic 
decisions. They defined their positions in a controversy about 
the admission of resorting to a sophistic oath or reservatio mentis 
in case of emergency. While the Shammaites restrict such act 
of violation of the objective truth to the very indispensable, the 
Hillelites yield much easier and on a larger scale to such viola¬ 
tions. 30 But a real collision arose between the two schools on 
this issue, when the Hillelites showed their disregard for objec¬ 
tive truth not only in order to avoid danger, but also simply 
to increase the joy of the married couple during the nuptial 
festivities. The Shammaites objected to them in exclaiming that 
they were acting against the explicit text of the Scripture which 
reads: “Keep Thee far from any false word (Ex. 23:7). In 
replying the Hillelites took recourse to a practical case in order 


28 Mishnah Sheb. X:3-4; cp. TB. Git. 36-37. Cp. Blau L., Der Prosbul im 
Lichte der griechischen Papyri , 1927. 

29 See TB. Gittin 36b: "W’n on nth 'Hi Nn'piy n^ddwid ’nh ^nidp "ioni 

. .. hdn pm 'm . . . As Weiss (venm "in "in 111:153, note 2) rightly 

remarks Samuel intended only to abolish the prosbul as “legal fiction”, but 
he never thought to restore the release of debts in the Sabbatical year. 

As for the special juridical mentality of Mar Samuel and R. Nahaman, cp. 
Weiss, 1. c., pp. 150 ff., 157 ff.; also Graetz Hebr. 11:358, 391. 

3° Mishnah Ned. Ill:4: dwdin n*3i .Yua i 1 ? nno' nV dwdin w '2 . . . pin 1 ? )mi3 
nno uw non *]n dwdin n’oi ,nno nwp noo dwdin p'a .l 1 ? nriD 1 *]n See the 
discussion in TJ and TB. ibid.; cp. Lieberman Saul, preek in Jewish Palestine , 
N. Y. 1942, p. 142. 

In this connection it may be noted that the use of “subtlety” (nD"iyn) in 
order to evade a certain law under certain circumstances forms the subject 
of a controversy between R. Joshua, the Hillelite, and R. Eliezer, the Sham- 
maite. The former advises the use of “subtlety”, the latter does not permit 
it (see TB. Bez. 37a: by ptPN"in nN n’jyo idin -uy^N 'i ,naV }bsw 133 dni win 
mm lamp 13 ’ni nin by ptyNin jin n^yo “idin yan.Y 'n ... i»man lamp 1 ? m o 

'wn nbyo) nwyoi.. Cp. the references there) 
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to exemplify their view that the “eyes” of every individual are 
the only “measure” (criterion) in aesthetical matters. 31 

This leads us straight to the second aspect of the sophistic 
doctrine. For once we have seen the Hillelites proclaiming “man 
(his individual vision) the only measure” of aesthetical values, 
we should expect the same for ethical values, wherever no ac¬ 
count can be taken of the Divine Law. And indeed, when Hillel 
had to define his ethical principle to a prospective proselyte, 
who did not yet recognize the objective “measure” of the Law, 
he found no other definition than his famous “pun 1 ? MD no 
Tuyn N 1 ?. 32 Immense as the beneficial influence of this formula 
on the ethical development of humanity may have been, it should 
not be overlooked that, seen from the theoretical perspective, it 
rests entirely upon the Protagorean principle that “Man is the 
measure of all things”. . . . no ~|^n no — “Thou art the measure 
of what is good, and of what is bad.” 


To sum up, I think that we have gone too far, especially in 
the last four decades, in our glorification and exaltation of the 
Pharisees in general, and the Hillelites in particular. Their 
stress of immediacy bears, it is true, the germ of intense devotion, 
and appeals to the masses. But it is likewise true that their 
atomic-nominalistic tendency bears also unmistakably germs of 
disintegration and anarchy. It is now time to do justice to the 
Shammaites’ principle, the stressing of which seems to us in¬ 
dispensable in our search for a way out of the present anarchy 
and chaos. 


a* TB. Ketuboth, 16b-17a: m dd onoiN p'a Pn^an 'as 1 ? pipno iara 

ruo n 1 ? o now .. . man nri'rw nn n’3 1 ? tp'a in 1 ? non .miom ntu nVa dhdin n'm 
pwn ]d npza npbp n'a ,’pmn npp nano mo» minm, ,nnom 

'rrya., 

« TB. Sab. 31a. 









































SPECIMEN OF A TARGUM EDITION 


By Alexander Sperber 

Nine years ago I sadly expressed it as my conviction that 
“it does not seem very likely that my Targum editions will 
appear in the near future” ( PAAJR , 1935, p. 311). This fore¬ 
boding proved to be true. Now like then I feel the need of 
presenting the scholarly world with a specimen of my work so 
as “to indicate the nature of the contribution of my edition 
towards the advancement of Biblical scholarship.” {ibid.) 1 

In order to achieve variety, the so-called Targum Jonathan 
to the Prophets is represented here. Chapter 17 of the first 
book of Samuel was selected, because it contains some hitherto 
unknown Nnsmn b® mnn, mainly in the ms. p. 116 of the Monte- 
fiore Library, which is housed in the Jews’ College in London. 
Hartwig Hirschfeld in his Descriptive Catalogue (London 1904) 
states (on p. 2, number 7) that the ms. begins “I Sam v. 11.” 
But the beginning is very badly preserved, and only from 
chapter 17 on could I use it to the advantage of my edition. 
The first to have called attention to this ms. was S. D. Luzzatto, 
in an article “Nachtraegliches ueber die Thargumim,” which 
appeared in Abraham Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrijt fuer 
juedische Theologie, vol. V, 1844, pp. 124-137. On p. 131 he 
states: “Zu dem Thargum der Propheten fuehrt Kimchi in 
seinem Commentare zuweilen noch ein Zusatzthargum an 
unter dem Namen NnsDin b® mnn . . . Noch einige solche Zu- 
saetze, welche von Kimchi nicht erwaehnt sind, fand ich in 

1 While reading the proofs, I am happy to note that the outlook is much 
brighter now than it was at the time when this paper was written, thanks to 
the kind helpfulness of President Finkelstein of the Jewish Theological Semi¬ 
nary. I now confidently believe that as soon as the world returns to normalcy 
again, I sha.ll be in a position to publish the Targum and even on a broader, 
basis than hitherto planned, covering the entire Bible and also possibly includ¬ 
ing textual evidence, which might not have come to my attention before. 

•• • / ; ■; • /. • 293 ; • ■ _ ; ; _ ; ■ . • . ; 
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einem Thargum, das ich vor Kurzem aus Afrika erhielt. Das 
Mspt. is aus Papier in Kleinfolio geschrieben in Afrika 1482 
(beendigt 1 Schebat 5247), enthaelt das Thargum zu den Pro- 
pheten und zu den Psalmen, Hiob und Spruechen . . > Der Rand 
enthaelt ausser eingestreuten mit N"3 bezeichneten Varianten die 
genannten Zusaetze mit der Bezeichnung Nnsmn, auch jjn&n Din 
The wording of this statement as compared with the 
actual state of the ms. leads to the assumption that Luzzatto 
only cursorily examined it. For though it is true that the Tar- 
gum to Prophets is here united with that to Psalms, Job and 
Proverbs, this is merely due to the binder, who thus combined 
two mss. into one volume. The ductus in these two mss. re¬ 
sembles no more one another than does e. g. that of two German 
mss. But of greater importance is Luzzatto’s remark that the 
Nnsmn bw mnn are marginal notes, like those N'T The fact is 
that these “Zusatzthargum” are written in the text proper, 
with no stop before, nor anything else to indicate that they 
differ in nature from the Targum of the rest of the ms. The 
designations NnsDin or Jhtn bin on the margin are easily 

recognizable as later entries by another scribe. This marginal 
adnotator overlooked that I Sam 17 contains three lengthy 
“Zusatzthargum”; and Luzzatto, who obviously followed his 
lead, omitted them in his above mentioned article. Thus, they 
are published here for the first time. 

In addition to the two sources (this ms. and Kimhi), which 
Luzzatto mentions as offering such NnsDin bw mnn, we have 
here a third, and rather ample source: the edition Leiria 1494 of 
the Former Prophets. 

A few remarks will suffice to explain the arrangement of the 
edition. The text is based on Ms. Or. 2210 of the British Mu¬ 
seum. The critical apparatus is divided into two: the upper 
part contains variants in the vocalization only, the lower: 
variant text-readings. As variants in the vocalization are listed 
instances from the mss. with superlinear vocalization, and from 
b, f, o (only when indicated by a mater lectionis, since the 
Tiberian vocalization is disregarded). Only those sigla are ex¬ 
plained in the following list, which occur in the specimen. For 
an appreciation of the variant readings I refer the reader for 
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the time being to my exposees in ZAW 1926, p. 175 f., and 1927, 
p. 267 ff. Frequently recurring consistent variants will be dealt 
with in the introduction only. 

In conclusion I wish to state that I shall be only too glad to 
give information concerning Targum-readings to any scholar who 
is interested in the subject. This is the only way I have, to 
make the results of these researches accessible to the learned 
world; cf. P. Kahle in Masoreten des Westens II, p. 10* notes 1 
and 2; and H. Yalon in f’znn, 1935, p. 112 note 2. 

Explanation of the Sigla Used: 

a = Ms. Add. 26.879 of the British Museum, 
b =Biblia Rabbinica , Bomberg, Venice 1515/17. 
c = Ms. p. 116 of the Montefiore Library, Jews’ College, London, 
d =prophetae priores, Leiria 1494. 

f = Codex ReuchlinianuSy Landesbibliothek, Karlsruhe, Germany 
(f 3 are marginal notes preceded by: N b or nN P' 1 ? 
f 6 are marginal notes preceded by: pit or am 1 nn) 
m = Ms. Or. 1472 of the British Museum 
o = The Antwerp Polyglott Bible, 1569/73 

w = Ms. Or. 1471 of the British Museum (wi are marginal notes 
in w) 

y = Ms. Or. 2371 of the British Museum 

Y = all the Yemenite mss. (m, w, y); as against the basic ms. 
Or. 2210) 

T = all the Tiberian mss. and printed editions (b, f, o for the 
upper, and a b c d f o for the lower apparatus criticus ) 

Ar = Aruk of R. Nathan (according to Kohut’s edition) 

R = Rashi (according to the edition Venice 1515/7) 

K = Kimhi (according to the edition Soncino 1485) 

Gan = R. Jona ibn Ganah 

Fr = various Biblical fragments with Targum of the University 
Library, Cambridge, England; it is referred to only when 
offering readings which could not be traced elsewhere. 

+ indicates addition; > omission. 

/ divides the catchword (left) from the variant (right) 

// designates the following, variant as part of a doublet 
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•did 1 ? laniSnAi wnb Nrmb' pinnntpo n’ ’Antybs itiobi :i 
biwi :2 :o’on dsbd noty pbi idid pi nan rnirr ob’tbbn 
nicnpV tunp vinbi nodd nb’bi ntsn itibinA btnt?’ twto 
by pb’p bAntP’i wo tnio by pb ; p ’AiWbsi :3 nAntpbb 
nnwob prpi’ib tnai pbb m :]inb’b Nnbiii wo wio 
cyjnn D^ipi :s :«nnn pax n’tb rrbn nab n’bty n’ba ’Antpbs 
’b"pn i’sb« won tonw bpnbi tp’ib’ Kin pi’Ta'pntbi n’tbn bu 
lo p’S 3 wmn wriDoi ’rnbn by tyinan prbpnoi :6 :wm 
pAnnn ]dow n’rvrnon NyAi :? tvnsnb pi bob wb'ic> 
b>m wnn b’bai sb'inb ’bpn nw n’b bpnb n’n’inion wpi 
ppsn «bb' pnb nbAf bwtt>’ nnb by ’bo«i Dpi :s nrnonp 
pbb’ yirii biwb pnay prmi nwtybb w* K^n wnp wnbb’ 


i:pinn”Ttyo f— piiY.— 2 : itybinA Yfo.— 4; n’Ttyoo bf : 
n’btybb m.— twiTti b o.— s: Dbipi ra -— piba m. — B^ib y. 
bpnbi y — w’Tty b—6: ’mban b f — wiiDoi m ; wfiDoi w y .— 

’ms’no bf — 7: N22’BP bo.— ND’bn wy — 


1: Banp BniBb / Banpb a.— 2: ltwariB / ltP’aa d.— 4: kid: / 4-Bnaa 
]di ,]n aa’tp ]d mm pew ]o .iD’aa ’mn o’ao mb’riBn Banoibis 
mop n’ba , 3 bid ’]3 id mm nsny f 6 .— mtt> / Brno b.— 5: pnt?i / 
c;+Bt£>nan pn’e> mbyi ty’ab Bin Ban bo’ ’aia nban pn’Bn fe.— 
paba / paba Ar; K records both readings.— 6:pa’bpntai / pb’bpncai 
TAr K.— BsnDDi / Bsnsoi K; Bnnasoi Gan (s. v. n’a).— baa / 
booi bd RK Gan (s. v. to) ; b’taa c.— pa / by K Gan (s. v. to). 
— 7:ByBi fm Yf.—pBnnan b f o Ar R K.—’bpn / pybD f — 
BD’nn / preceded by: man d.— 8:’boBi / t’naBi a b d I£. by 
mo / Bnn’Da a. — bBnty’ / bBntm Banp a c d o K.— ppsn / pnB 
I’psi a o K. — Banp / +’Bnt5>bD Dy o K. — b:b Bbn / +n’b: b:b Bbn 
pan’ io mam! .pan’ n’nsai .psBa Banp pao’y nnayn .nBnty’bs 
-jn^a no ”n Bnon by pnoB priB obi .biB»b pnay pnBi -”n B:nB n» 
mb mnn mb mp .psnnno b:tob B’anp f 6 :+ nBn^ba n’bi b:b Bbn 
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nri blbbp’b ’by Niiip NmA 1 ? hi’ dA :9 pm 1 ? nin"i vniy 
inay 1 ? t$? pnni nbbbpAi it 1 ? bibA wx oAi pbay^' pb 1 ? 
bAiai nib it nn’bn niA nAntib’s -ioAt :io :Airi’ pii'isni 
bbi biAtp ybtib :n :ianb idip rnb toni’b’ ui’A pin nop 
ini :i 2 ^in^ib’rni nbiiAi pb'Ari nAncpi’b ’bins rr bAity’ 
rrVi n’btpi rnirr rrrn an 1 ? rrbb pin ’rhsA ibi ib 
nn^n I'nAt :i3 iN’i’nnb bb ab bitw 'orn tonin' pin toon 
’nbb nn^n mbi toip ttmA 1 ? biAtp ina I'itAt Annin 'iff' bb 
:noty nAn’bni nni’bA rrnrn tosh nA’b’A ttbnpb linAn 

liii :i5 ibiAip inS lirA traini nn^ni to’yr Kin ini :u 
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au uu clUyU yUyI y t u uu CyU xcluy y^CyU lclcyI 
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NOAH, DANEL, AND JOB 
touching on 

CANAANITE RELICS IN THE LEGENDS OF THE JEWS 
By Shalom Spiegel 


1. Daniel or Danel?. 307 [3] 

2. The Lay of Aqhat. 310 [6] 

3. Ezekiel 14:14 ff. 318 [14] 

4. The Primitive Tale of Job. 323 [19] 

5. The Conclusion of the Poem of Job. 330 [26] 

Note 1: Danel in the Book of Enoch. 336 [32] 

Note 2: Heyyin and his Brother 

in Rabbinic and Moslem Legend. 341 [37] 


Toward the end of the book (Job 42:10), the Lord is said to 
have “turned the fortunes” of Job, or restored him to grace. He 
similarly revives, it would seem, the theories on Job. When 
they complete their cycle of mortality, the old doctrines start 
afresh on a new period of favor or fashion. 

Richard Simon 1 was the first to doubt the integrity of the book 
of Job. Cautiously, almost cursorily, he suggested that chapters 
1 and 2, like the superscriptions to the Psalms, were added by 
the makers of the biblical collection. More than half a century 
later, Albert Schultens 2 ventured the guess, also rather hurriedly, 
that ,the prologue and epilogue, or chapters 1, 2 and 42:7-17, 
were appended to the book at the time of its admission to the 
canon. Another half a century was to elapse before the con¬ 
jecture was elaborated, and the discrepancies between the 

1 Histoire critique du Vieux Testament , Rotterdam 1685, p. 30. 

3 Liber Jobi, Leiden 1737, Praef., p. 34. 
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poem and the framework of Job were set forth in detail. 3 The 
original dialogue was still believed to date from the days of 
king Solomon, 4 but the prologue and epilogue were assigned 
to the age which assembled the literary remains of Hebrew 
antiquity. 

The disagreements between the dialogue and its framework 
led later, after the abandonment of the Solomonic date for the 
poem, to the hypothesis of an earlier folk-tale, or even a separate 
Volksbuch of Job. 5 The commentaries of K. Budde 6 and B. 
Duhm 7 made this view quite popular in their day. It seems to 
have been advanced for the first time by J. Wellhausen. 8 He 
believed that both the prologue and epilogue embodied a gen¬ 
uine folk-saga which survived, intact in substance as well as in 
form, within the present text of Job. 

The rebuttal of this thesis, mostly on linguistic grounds, 9 made 
it necessary to revise the view. It was now commonly held 
that the poet of Job availed himself of the older folk-story in 
creative freedom, just as Plato borrowed ancient myths or 
Goethe reshaped the legend of Faustus to unfold their own 

* Joh. Gottfr. Hasse, “Vermuthungen liber das Buch Hiob,” in: Magazin 
fur die biblisch-orientalische Litteratur und gesammte Philologie I, 1789, 161-192, 
esp. 162-171. 

4 rrn nup nobn ’D’3 art* Gen. R. c. 57.4; Yer. Sota V.8, 20d; b. Baba Bathra 
15b reads nup mD*7D and argues against nrrn iDixn. King Solomon 

as the author of Job is assumed by Gregory Nazianzen ( Oratio XIX., Migne, 
P. G. vol. 35, p. 1061) and comtemplated by Luther ( Tischreden , Weimar 
1912, vol. I, p. 207: “Possibile est Salomonem ipsum scripsisse eum librum ”). 
Otherwise the Solomonic age is postulated by Luther (ibid., p. 68:“VideHir 
mihi scriptus esse tempore Salomonis .” See also ibid. p. 375, and vol. Ill, 
1914, p. 9), a view still upheld by K. Schlottmann, Das Buch Hiob, Berlin 
1851, p. 105 ff. and Franz Delitzsch, Das Buch Job 2 , Leipzig 1876, p. 13 ff. 

s T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London 1887, p. 66 ff. conjectured that 
the first two chapters originally formed the principal part of a distinct “prose 
book of Job” which could not be dated “before the Chaldean period.” 

6 Das Buch Hiob , Gottingen 1896, 2 1913. 

7 Das Buch Hiob , Freiburg im Breisgau 1897. 

8 In his review of Aug. Dillmann, Das Buch Hiob*, Leipzig 1869 in: Jahr- 
biicher fur deutsche Theologie 16, 1871, p. 555. See also his Israe.itische und 
jiidische Geschichte 1 , Berlin 1914, p. 207, n. 2. 

9 Karl Kautzsch, Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob, Tubingen 1900. 
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insights. So amended, the theory may be said to have gained 
wide acceptance. 10 

Recent investigations, 11 however, seem to hark back to the 
first stirrings of critical doubt in the days of Simon and Schultens. 
Once more the poem is asserted to antedate the framework of 
the book. The wheel has come full circle, and it now appears as 
if the cycle of Job were to be reversed and the discarded theories 
returned to new vogue. 

Is the evidence available simply inconclusive? The history of 
interpretation seems to suggest it. Somehow all attempts at a 
definite solution end in the ancient sigh of Jerome: “Obliquus . . 
lotus liber . . et lubricus: . . ut si velis cinguilam aut muraenulam 
strictis tenere manibus , quanto fortius presseris , tanto citius 
elabitur” 12 


1. Daniel or Danel? 

“Gelingt es aber zu ermitteln , wer ei- 
gentlich Ezechiels Daniel ist, so werden 
wir auch weitergeleitet werden auf die 
Spur Iliobs .” — Ferd. Hitzig, Das 
Buck Hiob (1874) p. xiv. 

Ez. 14:14 ff. remains the basal passage with which all inquiry 
into the pre-literary tale of Job must begin. The curious col¬ 
location of the names has baffled centuries of exegesis: What 
did Noah, Daniel, and Job have in common to be mentioned in 

10 J. Meinhold, Einfiihrung in das A.T., Giessen 1919, p. 278; Paul Dhorme, 
Le livre de Job , Paris 1926, p. LXVII; O. Eissfeldt, Einleilung in das A.T. , 
Tubingen 1934, p. 512; Adolphe Lods, “Reserches recentes sur le livre de 
Job," in: Revue d 1 Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, 14, 1934, p. 501 ff.; 
Gustav Holscher, Das Buck Hiob , Tubingen 1937, p. 5, and Robert H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the O.T., New York 1941, p. 670 ff. where a full review of the 
literature will be found. 

11 B. D. Eerdmans, Studies in Job , Leiden 1939, p. 5, 17, 19 f.; E. G. 
Kraeling, The Book of the Ways of God, New York 1939, p. 189, 206 and N. H 
Torczyner, "iso, Jerusalem 1941, p. 17, 534 ff. 

12 Hieronymus, Praefatio in 1. Job (Migne, P. L. vol. 28, p. 1081). Cf. also 
his Second Preface to Job {ibid. vol. 29, p. 62): ll decurtatus et laceratus cur- 
r os usque liber.” 
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one breath? 1 In addition, the chronological sequence appears 
disturbed with Daniel preceding Job. 2 True, all the three were 
righteous men (vs. 14 and 20), yet one cannot help feeling that 
they were here linked together for some particular reason, 3 per¬ 
haps because a like fate or fable was known to underlie their 
life-story. The rabbis of old were right in sensing that the 
ancient worthies were bound by a similar destiny, even though 
their interpretation of the passage is hardly more than a devout 
exercise: Noah, Daniel and Job all survived the wreckage of 
an old world order, and lived to see a new world reborn. 4 


1 Towaan ban nbN 'a Tarn no usd (rrnnn by Pin pttd, ed. by Jacob Mann, 
The Bible as Read and Preached in the Old Synagogue , Cincinnati 1940, He¬ 
brew part, p. 151). Cf. Jerome: 11 Cum et Abraham et Isaac et Jacob , Moyses- 
que quoque et caeteri patriarchae justi fuerint , cur horum tantummodo fiat 
mentioT ’ (Migne, P. L. vol. 25, p. 120). Similarly Joseph Kaspi (ed. Last, 
p]dd uin, London 1912, p. 32): nn ,bNiDPi pnN npo in apyn pnr □ ma« Nbi 

bl!3 TID. 

3 Cf. Moses Kimhi (ed. I. Schwartz, PUN mpn, Berlin 1868, p. 126): mop 
noNa D’N’aa vn on’a cnbyDD mbyo ynon Taya btrni mb ynnN ainan. Similarly 
the Karaite Jacob b. Reuben, npyn 'a, Eupatoria 1834: ]D DTpn . . . bNUT 
HNiaDa naaj mn 'a arN. See also the attempts of Simon b. Zemah Duran, 
DDPD 3TN, Venice 1589, f. 45b, and of S. D. Luzatto, b’np ’pits, Lemberg 
18176, p. 146 to account for armor moa Nbp nr nna. 

The passage bears also on the problem of dating. Contrast the changed 
critical outlook from the days of E. W. Hengstenberg ( The Prophecies of 
Ezekiel , Edinburgh 1869, p. 123: “Daniel is designedly placed in the middle 
of the two primeval personages to glorify him, as it were to canonize him ) 
to the days of C. C. Torrey {Pseudo-Ezekiel and the Original Prophecy , New 
Haven 1930, p. 98: “The widely read and widely quoting author” of Pseudo- 
Ezekiel, writing about 230 B. C., “was familiar both with our book of Job 
and with chaps. 1-6 of the book of Daniel”). 

3 Eliezer of Beaugency (ed. Poznanski, Warsaw 1909, p. 21): pN3 oba 
vn bNnp' p-iN 3 Nbp nnnN. A. D. Lebenson, cfiNn nmn, Wilna 1858, p. 60: 
D'aiDD . . . yiyi ... annN ... dp onnapp ixd onb TODTSon hn mban uab pan 
baa . . . bN. 

4 mai aim ma mobiy npbp ini npbp. So Rashi and David IJimhi ad loc. 
and p'Nnn niSDin (oupr nnn 'd, Leghorn 1840), f. 3b. So also Jacob b. Hananel 
Sikli (ed. Mann, 1. c., p. 282), Isaac Abravanel ad Ez. 14:14 and Isaac 
b. Solomon Hacohen, pits ay arN Constantinople 1545, f. 2b. Simon 
Duran, 1. c. reads: aipn pirn aiP' mobiy npbp. 

The idea is old. Cf. Jerome: 11 Alii dicunt quia hi tantum tres viri et prospera 
et adversa et rursum prospera conspexerunt” ; Tanhuma, Noal.i 5 and Tanhuma 
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The exegesis of medieval and modern days was hampered by 
futile comparison with the biblical story of Daniel. 5 Here and 
there one finds the correct surmise that “sons and daughters” 
(vs. 16 and 18), or at least “a son and a daughter” (vs. 20) must 
have played some part in the tale behind Ez. 14:14 ff. 6 However, 
the biblical Daniel was not known to have had any children, 7 
and so the guess leads nowhere. In despair some will always 
resort to force: if the puzzling passage cannot be explained, it 
can be expunged. 8 

Buber I, 180: on mn . .. hvn . . . mp'ra .. . uznm . . . □'jiy ntn m 

Nsmj D'riNi . . . “iD”n3'i. Midrash Haggadol Genesis, ed. Schechter, p. 141 
(see also Midrash Bereshit Rabbati, ed. Ch. Albek, p. 65): a^iyn aw” ntn m 
rmtim nmm o^pit ait?' ntn .men m-im irva aip* ntn art* uaim 
and rmnn *?y tznn Enno ed. Mann, p. 151: ^awDi mm bbown nm m 
“TDVDl 0DK>1 “TDVD EnpDn n'3 HNl ^N’31 ,'1331 pS31 n3a inu run 3VN and 
Buber, tdzin ehidd U'mpb, p. 4, n. 8=Yalk. Simeoni, Noah 50. See Louis 
Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews , vol. 5, p. 388, n. 35. 

5 Cf. e. g. Hugo Grotius, Annotations in V. T ., II, Halle 1776; R. Smend, 
Der Prophet Ezechiel , Leipzig 1880; G. A. Cooke, The Book of Ezekiel , Edin¬ 
burgh 1936. 

6 A. Bertholet, Das Buck Hesekiel 1 , Freiburg i.B. 1897, p. 75: "Nach Ez 
14:16 stiinde zu erwarten, dass in der Danielsgeschichte auch von Daniels 
Kindern etwas bekannt gewesen sei.” See also A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen 
zur hehr. Bibel , vol. 5, Leipzig 1912, p. 49. 

7 Cf. Isaac Abravanel ad loc .: D'3a "P^in «*?i hew ne >3 n 1 ? bwn. Rabbinic 
fancy connects Isa. 39:7 with Daniel and makes him a eunuch (Sanh. 93b: 

d'dhd). The legend was known ttJ Origines (Comm, in Matt. 15.5) and 
to Jerome (on Isa. 39:7), see Louis Ginzberg, "Die Haggada bei den Kirchen- 
vatern VI” in: Jewish Studies in Memory of George A. Kohut , New York 
1935, p. 309. Yer. Sabbath VI, 9 f. 8d knows of Daniel’s recovery (d'D'id vn 
lNEnrm), while a figurative interpretation (omD'a r*y nD“inD3E> Sanh. 1. c.) would 
leave Daniel "without blemish” and "without hurt” (Dan. 1:4 and 3:25). 
See Louis Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews , vol. 6, p. 415, n. 78. Another 
legend (Ginzberg, ibid. vol. 4, p. 378) identifies Daniel with Memucan who 
married a wealthy and wayward Persian lady, cf. II Targ. Esther 1:16, cited 
as Emo by Tosafoth Meg. 12b s. v. pioo. 

8 Georg Heinr. Bernstein, "Uber das Alter. . . des Buches Hiob,” in: Keil 
and Tzschirner’s Analekten I, 3 (1813), p. 11: "Ich mochte die Behauptung 
wagen: entweder ruhrt dieses ganze Orakel von einer weit jiingeren Hand her, 
oder es haben ursprunglich statt Daniel und Hiob zwei andere Namen in 
dem Texte gestanden”; J. Halevy, REJ 14, 1887, p. 20 reads: e> 13N1 -p3n m; 
W. A. Irwin, The Problem of Ezekiel , Chicago 1943, p. 158 retains as genuine 
one verse only, Ez. 14:13, the rest or Ez. 14:14-23 is "prose and spurious.” 
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Closer scrutiny did not fail to notice that whenever the name 
occurs in the book of Ezekiel, it is spelled consistently Danel, 9 
and not Daniel. May not another person be meant? 10 The 
discovery of the Ugaritic legend of Danel 11 seemed at once to 
resolve the chronological difficulty, and the identification with 
the biblical Daniel was dropped with relief. Recent commen¬ 
taries carry invariably some reference to the epic of Ras Shamra. 12 
But even now, neither the passage in Ezekiel, nor the story of 
Job seem to be understood any better. Moreover, the disagree¬ 
ment in the interpretation of the fragments of Danel, and their 
want of relation or relevance to the biblical text, soon raised the 
doubt whether, after all, there is any real connection between 
the myth of Ugarit and the passage in Ezekiel. 13 

2. The Lay of Aqhat 

Since its publication in 1936, the legend of Danel has engaged 
the attention of a number of scholars whose patience and per¬ 
spicacity has penetrated the mists so that now the outline of a 
story is slowly emerging. 1 It is true, several salient passages 

f See David Kimhi to Ez. 14:14 and 28:3: Yrn ion Van and N. Kroch¬ 
mal, ]orn ’JU3 miD, Lemberg 1851, p. 118 (ed. Rawidowicz, Berlin 1924, 
p. 138). 

10 See H. A. Chr. Havernick, Commentar iiber den Propheten Ezechiel , 
Erlangen 1843, p. 207. L. Zunz, ZDMG 27, 1873, p. 676 ff. ( =Ges. Schriften 
I, Berlin 1875, p. 228 f.) suggests that the three saints were non-Israelites. 

11 Syria 12, 1931, p. 21 f. 77,193. See also W. F. Albright, JBL 51, 1932, 
p. 99 f., BASOR 46, 1932, p. 19 and ibid. 63, 1936, p. 27. 

12 A. Bertholet, Hesekiel 2 , Tubingen 1936, p. 53; G. A. Cooke, 1. c. p. 153, 
and W. A. Irwin, 1. c. p. 158. 

See A. Bea, “Arehaologisches und Religionsgeschichtliches aus Ugarit- 
Samra,” in: Biblica 20, 1939, p. 445. 

1 Charles Virolleaud, La Legende Phenicienne de Danel , Paris 1936; James 
A. Montgomery, “Ras Shamra Notes VI: The Danel Text,” JAOR 56, 
1936, 440-445; Josef Aistleitner, “Zum Verstandnis des Ras-Shamra-Textes 
I D,” in: Dissertaliones in hon. Dr. E. Mahler , Budapest 1937, 37—52; Theodor 
H. Gaster, “The Story of Aqhat,” in: S'.udi e Materiali di S oria delle Reli- 
gioni 12, 1936, 126-146; 13, 1937, 25-56 and 14, 1938, 212-215; A. Herdner, 
Quelques remarques sur “La Legende Phenicienne de Danel,’ in: Revue des 
Etudes Semiliques 1938, 120-127; Umberto Cassuto, “La Leggenda fenicia di 
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still elude us, some tablets are broken at painful points of the 
narrative, and the beginning and the end are missing. Never¬ 
theless, the areas of doubt are narrowing, and little by little the 
fragments assemble into a coherent account. 

If mlk (I 2:152) refers to our hero, as seems likely, Danel was 
a king. 2 He is often called mi hrnmy or man of Timm which 
1 Enoch seems to have identified with the region of Mount 
Hermon. 3 His palace ( hkl ) and court ( hzr), his harness of silver 
and saddlery of gold (gpnm dt ksp , dt yrq nqbnm ) comport with 
his station in life. His garments (kst and 'all) are not described, 
but he, too, must have been arrayed in his robes like the kings 


Daniel e Aqhat,” Reale Academia Nazionale dei Lincei : Rendiconti della 
Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Ser. VI, vol. XIV, p. 264-268; 
idem, “Daniel e la Pioggia fecondatrice nella tavola I D di Ras Shamra,” 
in: Rivisti degli Studi Orientali , Aug. 1938; idem , “Daniel e le spighe: Un 
episodio della tavola I D di Ras Shamra,” Orientalia 8, 1939, 338-343; idem , 
“Daniel et son fils dans la tablette II D de Ras Shamra, REJ 105, 1940,' 
125-131; George A. Barton, “Danel, a pre-Israelite Hero of Galilee,” JBL 
60, 1941, 213-225; Cyrus H. Gordon, “The Saga of Aqhat, Son of Daniel” 
in his book The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat , Princeton 1943, pp. 33-43; 
E. A. Singer, nnaiK mm 1 ? msiDn 'on, Bull. Jew. Pal. Expl. Soc. 10, 1943, 
61; f. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore 1942, p. 
106 and p. 203 n. 31; W. F. Albright and G. E. Mendenhall, “The Creation of 
the Composite Bow in Canaanite Mythology,” Journ. Near East. Stud. 1942, 
227-229; W. F. Albright, “The ‘Natural Force’ of Moses in the Light of 
Ugaritic,” BASOR 94, 1944, 32-35; H. L. Ginsberg, “A Ugaritic Parallel to 
2 Sam 1:21, JBL 57, 1938, 209-213; idem, “Women Singers and Wailers 
among the Northern Canaanite,” BASOR 72, 1938, 13-15; idem, “Two 
Religious Borrowings in Ugaritic Literature II,” Orientalia 9, 1940, 40-42; 
idem , “The Ugaritic Texts and Textual Criticism,” JBL 62, 1943* 111 f.J 
idem , “The North-Canaanite Myth of Anath and Aqhat,” BASOR 97 and 
98, 1945. 

1 take this opportunity to thank Professor Albright for his ever ready 
helpfulness, and for his kindness in communicating to me his version of 
II Aq 1:27 ff. before it appeared in print. I am indebted also to my friend 
and colleague Professor H. L. Ginsberg with whom I have frequently dis¬ 
cussed various texts of Ras Shamra and who always generously has lent me 
not only his books and pamphlets on Ugaritica, but also his third ear for all 
matters of Ugaritic language and literature. 

2 So also Johs. Pedersen, “Die Krt Legende,” Berytus VI, ^Copenhagen 
1941, p. 64. 

3 Cf. Additional Note l. 
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of Israel and Judah (1 Re. 22:10 = 2 Chr. 18:9), whenever he sat 
to perform the duties of his office, as is twice told in the poem 
(1 1:21-25 and II 5:6-8). 


At. the entrance of the gate, 

Under mighty trees near the threshing-floor, 
He judges the case of the widow, 

And helps the fatherless to his right. 


b ap t£r 

tht adrm d b grn 
ydn dn almnt 
ytpl tpt ytm 


Lady Duty was a dutiful wife, efficient in her household and 
quick to accommodate any guest even at short notice (II 5:16 ff.). 
But she had no son, and that made the couple very sad. When 
the years passed, and all hope for an heir proved futile, Danel 
decides in desperation to storm heaven with supplication and 
sacrifice. It is here that our poem commences, the broken lines 
narrating, how he offers viands and oblations, lodging in the 
sanctuary for days and nights, even for a whole week. The 
missing verses in all likelihood described his grief, as in the epic 
of Krt: sobbingly he repeats his prayer, and sheds his tears like 
quarter-shekels. 4 Until Baal is moved to mercy, and takes up 
Danel’s case before the head of the Ugaritic pantheon, the kindly 
El (II 1:20): 

in bn Ih km ajih He has no son like his brethren, 

w sr$ km aryh Nor a root like his kin. 

El promises to grant Duty a male issue. Danel proceeds in 
joy to his home, and bids welcome to the Ktrt> the biblical 
ninths, 5 guardian goddesses of the newborn and givers of all 

4 Comp. I 2:82 ytk dm [ l th k]m rb't Iqlm. See Charles Virolleaud, La Legende 
de Keret, Paris 1936, p. 34 1. 28 f.: tntkn udm'th km tqlm ar$h. 

5 See Ginsberg, BASOR 72, p. 13 and Cassuto, Tarbiz 12, 1940, p. 11. It 
seems to me that in Ps. 68:7 deliverance in childbirth is meant. Comp. 3’tino 
□’Trr with Ps. 113:9: He helps the solitary to a family and a barren woman 
to a houseful of children. Contrast Job 3:10 ff. and cf. Gen. 29:31 or 30:22, 
and for the verb NX' Gen. 38:28, Job 1:21 and Isa. 65:9. Comp. Gen. R. 71.1. 

The craft of the nnt vid combined skill in word and deed, cf. the mV’Dn 
Gen. 35:17 and 38:28 f., also Gen. R. 82:8 svn *?v ntysi yononn, cf. Yeb. 42b: 

d»s 33 rr 1 ? kdddod. Comp, also the various etymologies of the name nyis 
(Sota lib: iVn 1 ? |n«ww] nyiD nnvw; Koh. R. 7:1: trcv itorn nmi nyiD nrrrw; 
Ex. R. 1:13: no DnoiN vneo pirnn hn ny'so nn™ or puma nysn nmnty nyis 
no* inn which Dr. S. Lieberman (in: Rabbi M. M. Kasher’s rnb.v ..min vol. 8, 
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good bounty, like the Greek Charites. 6 He lavishly feeds them 
for fully seven days, until they depart. Thereupon he numbers 
the moons, eagerly keeping count for the blessed day. Three 
months pass and four,— and here the tablet breaks off. 

The narrative seems resumed in II 5:2 ff. One morning, when 
Danel attends his court-session in the gate, he sees Ktr coming, 
the craftsman-god or Hephaestus of Ugarit. He brings a gift 

1944, p. 263) connects with Yer. Sab. XVII 1.3 f. 16c: ]” Tyro inf 'n 
DD in T»n^ n s 1 : i. Knowledge of the proper spells and swaddlings is ancient 
ore of women (cf. Sab. 65b: neap Vdi nd’ni u'no \>d on * b mas 
but it is especially the business of the sage-femme or noun (Sab ’ 
XVIII.3, Rosh Hash. II.5). 

Th. Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge zur semitischen Sprachforschung, Strassburg 
1910, p. 79 and 88 discussed the meaning of rrn, Aram, wvn, Mand. xn'xn. 
But perhaps just as the Ktrt are related to Ktr, so rvn is related to Hyn d 
M ydm (II Aq. 5:18 f. and 24 f.) or “Heyyin of the Handicrafts.” See Bauer. 
OLZ 37, 1934, 245 and ZAW 53, 1935, 57 who compares Arab, hayyin “facile” 
and Syr. haiuia “cleverness.” The Targumim understood similarly Ex. 1:19 
mn nrn 'D, Pal. Tg. I: p’jm prif. The rrn must be “quick” and “deft,” for 
bungling or tarrying may cost the life of the child (cf. Gen. R. 60:3: Nrrn pa 
wvznn Nia 

Perhaps in this connection rvn bv nnsa may be mentioned (Ta'anith 2a 
bottom and Bekhoroth 45a, also Yer. Targ. Dt 28:12 nd” m annso). Damas- 
cius, DePrimis Principiis § 125 ed. Jos. ICopp p. 385 calls Ktr “the Opener” 
(avoLjevs), thus identifying him with the Egyptian smith-god Ptah- The 
authors of the Ugarit religious texts were conscious of this identity, see 
Ginsberg, Orientalia 9, 1940, 42. Besides, the ancients associated fire with 
fecundity, cf. Varro, T)e lingua latina 5, 61: “mas ignis, quod ibi semen”: 
Joh. Lydus. De mensibus 4, 54: "HpcuaTos yovipov irvp\ Servius to Virgil’s 
Aeneid 8, 389: “Vulcanus maritus fingitur Veneris, quod Venerium officium 
non nisi calore consistit.” See O. Grupps, Griech. Mythologie und Religiotis- 
geschichte , Munich 1906, p. 726 f., 859 f. and 1311 ff. 

Professor Saul Lieberman was kind to bring to my attention a reading in 
Iosefta Baba Bathra X,2 (see his Tosefeth Rishonim vol. 2, Jerusalem 1938, 
148): □ ’djjh rot nrpa»m moyi mins nn'rw n»«n- where means- 

skilful, adroit, efficient. 

Perhaps mans and ,Tn were synonyms for HODn? They were thought alike 
to be disciples and devotees of the Ktrt , or the patron goddesses of minstrelsy 
and midwifery , twin arts in antiquity. See Additional Note 2 n. 10 and 29. 

6 So rightly Th. H. Gaster, “On a Proto-Hebrew Poem from Ras Shamra,” 
JBL 57, p. 82. R. Dussaud, Les decouvertes de Ras Shamra et VAncient Testa¬ 
ment, 1937, p. 82 compares the Parcae of the Romans. See also A. Goetze, 
“The Nikkal Poem from Ras Shamra,” JBL 60, 1941, 360 f. 
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from his heavenly workshop, a bow for Danel’s son, Aqhat. 
(The Ktrt, as their name implies, stand in some special relation 
to Kir — one of the Graces is the wife of Hephaestus 7 — and we 
may surmise that the generous hospitality shown by Danel to 
the Ktrt is now being rewarded, perhaps at their request, by 
Ktr ). 

The bow of the divine smith did not bring luck to Aqhat. 
It aroused the envy of the war goddess Anath who resolved to 
obtain the bow at any price. She offered to pay for it in precious 
ore, and even promised to make Aqhat immortal. 8 But the lad 
would not part with his weapon, the grant of a god to his father. 
Offended by such hybris of a mortal, Anath threatens to humble 
Aqhat on his “path of pride and presumption” ( b ntb ps l //bntb 
g'an, II 6:43 f.). She sets her face toward the source of the rivers 
where the father of the gods resides. At the feet of El she bows, 
and at once denounces Aqhat, — but little more is recoverable 
from the mutilated tablet. One can only guess that the infuriated 
goddess did not hesitate to slander the youth, or even swear at 
the godhead himself (if III 6:11 f. is properly rendered or related 
to this point of the narrative): “I will make thy hoar beard 
flow with blood!”, 9 Anath threatens, browbeating the wrinkled 
El to some sort of compliance. 

The story appears to be continued in III :1 where Anath in¬ 
structs her henchman Ytpn in Qrt Ablm or its vicinity. She 
promises to make Ytpn “like an eagle in her scabbard, like a 
vulture in her sheath” and set him over Aqhat. Ytpn is then to 
strike the lad “twice on the head, thrice on the ear.” The orders 
of the goddess are obeyed, and Aqhat is killed: “his soul went 
out like a wind, his spirit like smoke.” 

There is no need to trace in detail what follows, or what is 
legible. Bereaved of his only son, rent with grief and rage, 

7 Iliad XVIII 382: “Charis of the gleaming veil” (Xdpis \LTapOKpr}8epvos), 
later identified with Aglaia, youngest of the Charites (Hesiod, Theog. 945. 
’A yXatrjv 8 * 'H<£>(u<xtos . . . oTXoTCLTrjv Xapircov daXeprjv TroirjcfaT clkoltlv). 

8 ii Aq 6:17 ff. See Albright, BASOR 94, 32 ff. and Ginsberg, ibid. 97 
and 98. 

9 III Aq 6:11 f. as restored by Singer /. c. and now rendered by Ginsberg, 
/. c 97. p. 5, n. 13. 
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Danel prays to the gods to scorch the land by drought for seven 
years: “Let there be no dew, nor rain! No surging of the two 
deeps, nor the goodness of Baal’s voice!” 10 Even fiercer are the 
curses he hurls upon the cities round about his slain son (cf. 
Dt. 21:2): “Woe unto thee, Qrt Ablm! If the murderer of Aqhat 
’ be in thy midst, may Baal strike thee with blindness, from now 
on and forevermore, henceforward throughout all generations!” 11 

We do not learn whether the death of Aqhat was avenged, 
but in the last lines of the lay (I 4:220 f.), we find the assassin 
Ytpn, drinking heavily, in the company of Danel’s daughter 
P^t. He brags as his tongue is loosed by liquor: 

■yd mhst Aqht £zr The hand that smote Aqhat, the Mighty, 

tm}i§ alpm ’ib Will smite thousands of foes! 

He thus betrays himself to P£t who had not hidden for nought 
a sword under her raiment, nor asked in vain for her father’s 
blessing (I 4:196 f.): 

’imfc mh$ ahy Let me smite him that smote my brother, 

a[kl m]kly [*]/ unity S[lay the sjlayer of my mother’s [ljad! 

However, as has been said, the tablets stop abruptly, leaving 
the reader haunted by the shades of Jael and Judith. Or is one 
to think rather of Rizpah the daughter of Aiah, the gods having 
been entreated for the famished land (II Sam 21:14) to give 
it rain after seven years of drought only when the bones of 
Aqhat had been buried? 

Anyway, Danel does sedulously bury whatever remains of 
Aqhat he is able to retrieve. Such care in collecting and con¬ 
serving the limbs of the dead seems to be the prerequisite of 
resurrection. So, too, Anath inhumed Aliyn Baal: “She weeps 
for him and buries him, she sets him in the hollows of the silent 
ones of the earth”, 12 acts not only of piety, but apparently also 

10 Ginsberg, JBL 57, 209 f. and 62, 111 f. 

11 I Aq 4:167 f. On the meaning of l-ht w'lmh ‘nt p-drdr see Ginsberg, 
Orientalia 7, 1938, p. 9, n. 4. 

13 I AB 1:16 f. ( tbkynh wtqbrnh tstnn bhrt 'ilm ar$) and I Aq 3:111 f. ( abky 
w aqbrnh ast b]}rt ' ilm ars). On see Ginsberg, Orientalia 5, 1936, 

p. 167. 
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of preparation for his rebirth. Probably the same idea underlies 
the ritual of Aqhat’s interment. There are indications in the 
poem that Aqhat will be recalled to life, 13 and Anath seems to 
be charged with the duty of making him whole again, and breath¬ 
ing into his nostrils the breath of new life. 14 The details escape us, 
but El in his gentle wisdom must have found a way to calm or 
compensate the bellicose goddess, perhaps by ordering for her 
another bow from the smithy of Ktr. ls There is reason to expect 
that in the end Danel is not left uncomforted, and his son Aqhat 
is given back to him. 

One is even tempted to conjecture how the minstrel of Ugarit 
might have completed his lay. If repetition, especially frequent 
repetition betrays the point the poet is eager to make or the 


*3 I first suggested the resurrection of Aqhat, mainly on the basis of Ez 
14:14 ff., at the meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature on Dec. 28, 
1939 ( JBL 59, 1940, p. VIII). The suggestion was adopted by Dr. C. H. 
Gordon, The Living Past , New York 1941, p. 155 who aptly observes that 
the story was known in antiquity not as the epic of Danel, but as the epic 
of Aqhat (cf. the rubric I Aq 1:1 l Aqhat). 

14 I Aq 1:8 f. khrs abn ph “I will shape (rebuild) his mouth like clay (in the 
potter’s hand? Jer 18:6 and 19:1, or (molten) glass? See II Aq 6:37 and the 
remarks of Ginsberg and Albright BASOR 98, p. 22 and 24 f.). The speaker 
may be Anath, as would seem from I Aq 1:14-17 where the warrior goddess 
offers her regrets or apology for having slain Aqhat — just to obtain his bow, 
but "him will I revive” (Jvwt l aljw, first rendered correctly by J. A. Mont¬ 
gomery, JAOS 56, 441. See C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar , Rome 1940 
p. 23 and 67). In III Aq 1:13 Ytpn makes sure before the murder that Anath 
will keep Aqhat alive: "him wilt thou revive” (hwt l t[hwy], see Montgomery 
ibid. p. 443 and now Ginsberg, BASOR 97, p. 7 n. 15). Anath ends her in¬ 
structions to her partner in crime: b ap mhrh ank l ahwy "into the nostrils of 
his mhr I will blow life,” 1. 26 f. Lastly, when Aqhat falls dead, Anath weeps 
(w tbk, 1 . 39) and apparently promises once more to bring him back to life 
1.40 f.): abn ank k (!) 7 [qstk mh$tk mhstk 7] qs'tk at lhi[wt] "I will (re)build 
thee, for I slew thee (but) for thy bow, I slew thee for thine arc. As for thee, 
mayest thou live!” See Ginsberg, /. c. 

is IV Aq is too fragmentary, and the new fragments published by Virolleaud 
are inaccessible to me. I desist therefore from speculating whether El achieved 
another compromise by consigning Aqhat for a part of the year to the shades. 
On the connection with the Adonis myth see Albright, BASOR 94, p. 34 
and Ginsberg ibid. 97, p. 4, n. 8. 
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interest he has at heart, one cannot fail to notice a long passage 
reproduced in the preserved portions of the epic fully four times. 16 
It is an enumeration of the services a dutiful son performs for 
his father. Indeed, what a son means to a father.appears to be 
the central theme of the tale. It is no accident that the passage 
each time consists of fourteen hemistichs, or twice the sacred 
number seven which recurs so often as an element of the cult or 
embellishment of the style in these ancient texts. 17 One suspects, 
therefore, that the catalogue of filial duties was likewise repro¬ 
duced seven times. Following this clue, one might hazard the 
guess that the anguish of the bereaved father was brought once 
more to the attention of El, whereupon there followed, for the 
fifth time in the poem, the list of kindnesses rendered by a de¬ 
voted son. El cannot well refuse such a plea, for after all, it 
was he who awarded a son to the pious parents. He must cheer 
them again, probably by the annunciation of Aqhat’s rebirth. 18 
Here, for the sixth time, all the loving deeds of a loyal son are 
rehearsed. When at last his lad is revived, and Danel sees for 
himself, and his eyes behold, and not another, Aqhat actually 
waked from the dust, the love of the heptad and of the happy 
ending made perhaps the bard of Ugarit wind up his tale with 
a refrain now sufficiently familiar to his hearers to join in it. 
Danel breaks sorrow and laughs, resting his foot on a footstool. 19 

16 II Aq 1:26 ff. and 43 ff. II Aq 2:1 ff. and 14 ff. 

Cf. U. Cassuto, Tarbiz 13, p. 207 and in his new book m ny dino, Jeru¬ 
salem 1944, p. 4 f. See also Robert Gordis, “The Heptad as an Element of 
Biblical and Rabbinic Style,” JBL 62, 1943, p. 17 ff. 

Dr. Saul Lieberman suggests as a parallel rax 1 ? n”n prw mxo Yer. 

Kidd. I 7 f. 61a: trxiai d'idd ^yjoi hdddi t^n^a nppai ‘tdnd ?iu’d inr On 
nDDD see Ex 22:2b (nmy 1 nan); Jud 4:18; Jer 3:25. These seven services are 
condensed to five in agreement with the five obligations of the father, ibid .: 
rwann l 1 ? n"n [sc. n^ pn) Kin -p ,anm rwonn l 1 ? nnr [sc. in'? n «n] Nirw oboi 
rma V'yja ty’n'ja nppai p ,anm. See however ibid. 61b where 

instead of 3\hjd we read again N'xioi D^nai. To rrua cf. Is 51:18, and Yeb. 65b 
nT^ N-ittin. On the number five in Rabbinic literature comp. Gerhard Kittel, 
Rabbinica, Leipzig 1920, p. 39 f. and S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine , 
New York 1942, p. 31, n. 18. 

18 Cf. e. g. I AB 3:8 ff. 


*9 II Aq 2:10 ff. = I AB 3:15 ff. 
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Now he can leisurely twiddle his thumbs, wet or whet his whistle, 
and sing away all sad thoughts: 

For I have a son in my home, 

A root in the midst of my palace. 


Who takes me by the hand when I am drunk, 
Who carries me when I am sated with wine. 


Who plasters my roof when it leaks, 

Who washes my clothes when they are dirty! 20 

Perhaps the very name of Aqhat, thus far not satisfactorily 
explained, 21 intends to connote filial piety or obedience, 22 the 
leitmotif of the lay. 


3. Ezekiel 14:14 ff. 

Ezekiel seems independently to confirm, and perhaps even to 
clarify, the evidence of the Ugaritic legend. For regardless of 
any attempts at reconstructing the missing sections of the poem, 
all of which a new find may put to shame, this much may be 
reasonably inferred on the basis of what is implied or even ex¬ 
pressed in the preserved text: 1 Aqhat is delivered in the end and 
returned to life. Ezekiel would appear to convey that it was 
the prayer or piety of his father, the righteousness of Danel 


Herdner l. c Cassuto, REJ 105, 125 ff.; Albright, BASOR 94, p. 35. 

21 Aistleitner, l. c. p. 38 considers—“nur vermutungsweise”— Arab. 
kahada “mit kurzen Schritten gehen,” wherefrom the 'af'alu form ’akhadu 
“der Trippelnde.” 

22 [cm] nnp' Pr 30:17 and Gen 49:10. Perhaps also the name np’ Pr 30:1. 
In South-Arabic nnp means “command,” cf. J. H. Mordtmann and E. Mitt- 
woch, Himjarische Inschriften in den staatl. Museen zu Berlin , Leipzig 1932, 
p. 24 1. 5: lorm-iQN nnpu “auf Befehl ihrer Gebieter.” Similarly Corp. Inscr. 
Himyar. 332. 2 . See Additional Note 1 n. 13. 

1 See the five passages discussed above n. 14. 
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(verses 14 and 20) which achieved the miracle and redeemed his 
son. 

The concatenation with Noah and Job makes it plain. “Noah 
was a just man and perfect in his generations” (Gen. 6:9), and 
it was his righteousness that rescued all his house, his wife, his 
sons, and his daughters or sons’ wives (ib. 6:18; 7:1, 13; 8:16, 18; 
9:18). And Job, of course, was a man “perfect and upright” 
(Job 1:1, 8; 2:3), and can also be said to have regained his 
children, even though new children. Or does the passage in 
Ezekiel suggest that in the old tale, Job actually saved his 
selfsame children, just as Danel saved Aqhat or Noah his own 
family? Such an interpretation of the story of Job, entirely 
irrespective of the text in Ezekiel, was advanced long ago, e. g. 
by Nahmanides. 2 It must be admitted that Ezekiel’s choice of 
the three exemplars of piety would be particularly appropriate, 
if the mere mention of their names were to bring to mind a 
parallel feat or fortune, in short, if in common all three were 
known to have ransomed their children by their righteousness. 
The clue in Ez. 14:14 ff. in itself would be too meager, but for- 
unately, it is confirmed, as we shall see, by a trace of such a 
story of Job preserved independently elsewhere. 3 

First, however, we must try to ascertain whether the context 
of the passage in Ezekiel fits or favors such an interpretation. 
Why did the prophet disquiet the three shades of the past to 
bring them up in this particular connection? Is an historical 
circumstance or situation recognizable? Can the utterance be 
assigned a date? 

The ministry of Ezekiel, despite recent doubts, 4 is datable. 


2 On Job 42:10: . . . orron 1 ? t om nxn kVi id 1 ? jroaa pxn y-p ppn 
'□un nyzw b nbm, mnnn *6 p Vy [sc. 2 Vi 6 ] nny ib :mni mu raw ^nn 
nhnn *pun fun 'bm (42:12) 'oun myntp i 1 ? \mi, [□« m] (1:2) n’jnnn -idn imD 
ny’Tn ^y mio 'nayaw which Benjamin Szold, art* idd, Baltimore 1886, p.495 
rightly explains to mean: on Dn» nm 1 ? ny’Tn ^y mi a 'nayntp, . . . fnmn 
D^iaab nny law rn im D’Diipn crann. See also Meir b. Isaac ‘Arama, 
art* tnd'd, Salonica 1517 on Job 42:10: nun '3m l 1 ? rnt&> nun 'rn am** i 1 ? nrn. 

3 See § 4 n. 30. 

4 See Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament , p. 528 ff. for 
a judicious summary of present-day research. 
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The book of Ezekiel spans the years of his captivity, 593-568 
B.C., including perhaps a few earlier oracles, spoken while the 
prophet was still in Palestine, before his departure for or depor¬ 
tation to Babylonia. 5 If b>yD is not loosely used in Ez. 14:13, 
but refers to a definite event, as it does unmistakably in Ez. 17:20, 
one could venture a closer date for our passage. Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion would see in Ez. 17 the beginning 6 of his prophetic career 
in Palestine. 7 This may well have been the case, 8 and the 
prophecy may be understood as a warning against the war- 
propaganda and the hopes bound up with the accession of 
Psammetichus II (cf. Ez. 17 :15), the real power behind the revolt 
of the principalities of Canaan against Babylon (cf. Jer. 27:3). 
Chapter 17 in Ezekiel could accordingly be dated in the fourth 
year of Zedekiah (Jer. 28:1) or about 593 B. C. As is known, 
Judah soon withdrew, or was forced to withdraw, from the anti- 
Babylonian coalition, and the penalty then exacted from Zede¬ 
kiah and his people can be inferred only from Jer. 51:59. Be 
that as it may, shortly thereafter we find the prophet Ezekiel 
among the captives “in the land of the Chaldeans by the river 
Chebar” (Ez. 1:2 f.). 9 

Ez. 14:12 ff., also, contains a grim warning to the nation about 
the horrors that a reckless and hopeless rebellion will unleash 
upon the land: “the sword, and the famine, and the evil beasts, 
and the pestilence, to cut off from it man and animal” (v. 21). 
But unlike c. 17, Ez. 14:12 ff. seems to stress more particularly 
the peril to “sons and daughters”, thrice mentioned in the speech 
(vs. 16, 18, 20). In 24:21 the prophet plainly told the parents 
in Babylonia, separated from their children in Palestine: “Your 
sons and daughters whom ye have left behind shall fall by the 

s JBL 54, 1935, 169 f. 

6 Mekhilta, Shirah 7,40b (ed. Lauterbach II 54): rvn nr 'm»n nn din 13 , 
nson n^nn. 

7 Targ. Ez 1:3; Mekhilta, Bo lb (ed. Lauterbach 1 6); Tanhuma, Bo 5; 
cf. also the anecdote in Mo‘ed Katan 25a. On the symmetrical rather than 
chronological sequence of chapters see Tosefta Sota 6,11 and Torrey, Pseudo- 
Ezekiel, p. 60 ff. 

8 Ez 17:20 must have been spoken before the events II Ki 25:6 which dis¬ 
proved it. Sse JBL 56, 1937, 407. 

9 See ?VNprn’ ’no in: amu "isd, Boston 1938, p. 206-212. 
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sword.” Ez. 14:12 ff. would seem to presuppose a similar exilic 
situation , and bespeak the anxiety felt among the captives for 
their children in Judaea. If so, the utterance is to be dated 
after 590 , 10 when Zedekiah finally succumbed to the war party 
and openly broke with Babylon, or perhaps was about to do 
so. 

Ezekiel condemned all attempts at insurrection as a breach 
of good faith and repudiation of solemn treaties (Ez. 17:19 f. 
and 14:13) and hence as predictable disaster. He believed it his 
duty to prepare the exiles for the worst: The Lord abandoned 
Jerusalem, and will consign to flames even His own shrine. 
One can easily comprehend the consternation and the resent¬ 
ment of the captivity when it first heard such direful predictions. 
No wonder that they sought to restrain or even silence alto¬ 
gether such dismal divining (cf. Ez. 3:25). Ezekiel himself is 
fully aware of the offense he must give and often hesitates to 
heap more '‘moaning and woe” upon the sorrow-laden exiles 
(2:8 ff.). But “the hand of the Lord was strong” upon him, 
and obey he must “in bitterness” (3:14). There are days in 
which he simply cannot “open his mouth” (3:15, 26 f.; 24:27; 
29:21; 33:22), sick of rubbing salt into the gaping wounds of 
his people. In the light of subsequent history, one must admit 
that it was precisely the unrelenting consistency of the prophetic 
monition that helped the people to survive the political defeat. 
Forewarned by their seers, the Jews learned to accept deporta¬ 
tion, debacle of the kingdom, even desecration of the sanctuary, 
as the design, and not the defeat of God. The shock was salutary, 
as it paved the way toward the future reconstitution of Israel 
on the foundations of the prophetic faith. 

But the death of the children left behind in Jerusalem, such 
personal hurt to the parents, punished enough by banishment 
and separation, was it not n'eedless and pointless cruelty? Why 
should the prophet outrage paternal feelings of the exiles and, 
in advance of the final catastrophe, threaten the youth in distant 
Judah with wholesale slaughter? He had to correct himself in 
Ez. 14:22 f., a postscript written after 586, where he candidly 

10 Albrecht Alt, in: Festschrift Procksch (1934), p. 15. 
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concedes that his threat, and the theology behind it, were refuted 
by the facts of history. 11 

Since the prophecy did not come true, it is a genuine prophecy, 
spoken undoubtedly before the events, and not thereafter re¬ 
touched to suit them. Does Ezekiel intend to frighten the cap¬ 
tives, and dissuade them from embroilment by the spokesmen of 
intransigence in Babylonia? Or does he even aim at having the 
influence of the captivity exerted at home to prevent the rebel¬ 
lion of Zedekiah? They could avert the death of their children 
by opposing the war party in Judah. The most prominent 
leaders and trusted elders of the nation were in Babylon and, 
if consulted, could caution and calm the rebels in Jerusalem. If 
this be the case and such the purpose of Ezekiel, the utterance 
precedes the revolt of Zedekiah, and is to be dated before or 
about 590. 

But if spoken after the outbreak of the ill-fated war, when 
the exiles could not any longer arrest its course, the words were 
meant perhaps as an apology rather than as an admonition. The 
primary business of a prophet was to intercede on behalf of the 
people, 12 and the captives must have asked Ezekiel to pray for 
their children in the embattled city, indeed to pray for the rescue 
of Jerusalem. But like Jeremiah, 13 Ezekiel could not do so, con¬ 
vinced that it was too late to “stand in the breach before Him 
for the land, that He should not destroy it” (Ez. 22:30). 14 All 
one could do now was to salvage the belief in a just and holy 
God, hence the particular pains Ezekiel takes to emphasize the 
doctrine of retribution. The righteous alone will escape, at best, 
and there is not anyone, alive or dead, whose prayer could stave 
off disaster. Were Noah now in the land, he could save no 

11 See also Ez 12:16. Reality played havoc with his theories, hence the 
theological inconsistencies of Ezekiel which translators and commentators 
tried to read away, cf. Sept. Ez 21:8 and ‘Aboda Zara 4a. See also Baba 
Kama 60a, or the realistic observation in the Mekhilta, ed. Lauterbach I 85. 

12 Jer 27:18; I Sam 12:23; Gen 20:7. 

*3 Jer 7:16; 11:14; 14:11; 21:2 ff.; 37:3 ff. 

‘4 Cf. Ps. 106:23 and Gen 18:22. See JBL 54, 1935, 152. 
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one but himself, Danel could not redeem Aqhat, nor would 
Job’s piety avail his children. When such holy men and masters 
of intercession must fail, how much more helpless must be 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi. How can he be asked to try by his 
feeble prayer to stay divine justice, or exempt therefrom the 
sons and daughters left in the hapless land! 15 


4. The Primitive Tale of Job 

The legend of Job, as preserved in chapters 1 and 2, revolves 
about the question: “Doth Job fear God for nought?” (Job 1:9). 
The same thought underlies the discussion of the rabbis, whether 
Job served God out of fear or out of love. 1 Translated into 
modern idiom, the issue may be stated: Is there such a thing as 
unselfish virtue? The legend of Job answers this question in the 
affirmative. Job stands the test of suffering and proves thereby 
that disinterested piety does exist. 

It has been long observed that the last chapter of the book 
contains variant versions which in their present location do not 
jibe with the story and mar its sequence. When Job has been 
restored and the Lord has doubled all his possessions (ib. 42:10), 
the condolence call of his family and friends (42:11) is both 
belated and pointless. And so is their charity, each presenting him 
with a coin and an earring, a poor pittance for a man who now 
possesses twice his original, very handsome, fortune. It is 
amusing to watch the straits to which exegetes are driven: the 
verb “to condole” is pressed to yield — here alone and nowhere 
else — precisely the opposite of its meaning, and so the visit 

15 Jer 15:1 is an instructive parallel. Jeremiah himself became later the 
intercessor par excellence, cf. II Mac 15:14. Ezekiel chose three fathers whose 
probity or prayer saved their children. 

1 Mishnah Sotah V 5: Johanan b. Zakkai infers from d'hVn nt in Job 1:1 
rtKTD mpon nN hvn my N 1 ?. Joshua b. Hyrcanus cites Job 13:15 and 27:5 
as proving mnKD n 1 ?** iYnpn m hvn my See also Tosefta Sotah VI 1. 
Yer. Sotah V 7 f. 20c and b. Sotah 31a. 
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becomes one of congratulation. 2 It has been likewise noticed 3 
that the succeeding verses, 42:12-17, while showing ample con¬ 
cern for Job’s property and progeny, say nothing about his own 
recovery. Albrecht Alt, 4 therefore, concluded that 42:12-17 
originally followed chapter 1, forming with it an earlier phase 
of the saga: Job himself was as yet unscathed, he lost his wealth 
and his children, but “for all this he sinned not” (1:1-22). At 
this point of the narrative, in 42:11, his immediate family and 
acquaintances — not the three friends as in 2:11 —come to 
console him and help him to a new start in life, all chipping in 
with a small gift. The Lord, however, did beyond compare, He 
“blessed the latter end of Job more than his beginning”, and 
our story-teller delights in detailing the bounty of heaven. 

There is no gainsaying that such a sequence of events makes 
smoother sense. The remainder of Alt’s reconstruction (1:1-2:13 
and 42:7-10 representing the later phase of the saga) seems less 
convincing, as will be shown. 5 

Whatever the particular distribution of the verses may be, of 
greater consequence is the fact, observed repeatedly by former 
and newer students, that the epilogue to the book of Job pre¬ 
serves older layers of the tale. Frequent retelling froze the story, 
crystallizing its salient features, or even the elements of its 
form. 6 They sank so firmly into the popular mind and memory 

3 See A. Schultens, Liber Jobi , f. 1227 b. Zerahiah of Barcelona (ed. I. 
Schwarz, vm mpn, p. 293) : 'iniN lonri, 12 b rn nrroD nVnna 1 V m pv na ^y ' 1 1 ? mn, 
njnn nnn nma dph abv ’d. P. Volz, Hiob und Weisheit, Gottingen 1921, p. 8: 
“Die Freunde kommen hinterdrein, denn bis sie das Geschehene gehort haben 
und den umstandlichen Weg zuriicklegen konnten, hat sich alles schon abge- 
spielt.” Friedr. Delitzsch, Das Buck Hiob , Leipzig 1902, p. 11 deletes 42:10c 
since in the following verse Job is “doch noch ein armer Mann.” See Tosa- 
foth Baba Bathra 116a s. v. '3: rn jnn ’ay rp.no Msa ’ntanpp i 1 ? lam, 
'ib pN’aa. 

3 L. W. Batten, “The Epilogue to the Book of Job,” Anglican Theol. Review 
15, 1933, p. 125 ff. and B. D. Eerdmans, Studies in Job , p. 19. 

4 “Zur Vorgeschichte des Buches Hiob,” ZAW 55, 1937, 265 ff. 

5 See § 5, n. 1. 

6 Cassuto, nWyn in: noaD 8, 1944, 142 presupposes the existence 

of a poetic version of the story of Hiob upon which our Job chs. 1—2 and 
42:7-17 is based. 
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that taking liberty with the familiar parts or passages seemed 
almost frivolous or bad taste. Only so do we understand why 
vestiges of older versions were not obliterated or retouched. 
To cite an observation often made: 42:11 speaks of “all the evil 
the Lord had brought upon Job." Satan is not yet the author of 
all the evil in the story. 7 This would seem to tally with 1:13, 
perhaps another trace of the earlier tale. 8 If the verse followed 
once closely after 1:5, the subject of the sentence was perfectly 
clear. In its present position, preceded immediately by the figure 
of Satan, 9 * the reference to 11 his sons and daughters” (1:13) is 
ambiguous, and needs clarification as in the Septuagint: Job's 
sons and daughters (oi viol Tco/3 /cat at dvyarepes avrov ). 
The failure to smooth over the inconcinnity in both instances 
(42:11 and 1:13) is not due to negligence, it is deliberate. It 
bespeaks regard for the earlier source or story (42:11), and re¬ 
spect for what was still remembered as the older tradition (1:13). 
The ancient poet retains the form, even when he transcends it 
in spirit, and his audience found particularly enjoyable such # 
recurrence of the familiar in the new. 

Awareness of this literary technique makes one wary of emenda¬ 
tions which often miss a helpful clue by deleting it. The text 
in 42:10 is a good instance. The current commentaries com¬ 
plain that the phrase: “when he prayed in behalf of his friend(s)“ 

7 A. Heiligenstedt, Comment, in Jobum , Leipzig 1847, p. XVII ff. On 
earlier similar guesses cf. K. Kautzsch, Das sog. Volksbuch von Hiob , p. 7. 
So also N. Peters, Das Buck Job , Munster in Westf. 1928, p. 52* and Louis 
Finkelstein, The Pharisees , Philadelphia 1938, p. 235. 

8 Joh. Hempel, “Das theologische Problem des Hiob,” Zeits. fiir syst. 
Theologie 6, 1929, p. 643 f. First advanced by J. Hooykaas, Gesch. der be- 
oefening van de wijsheid onder de Hebresn, Leiden 1862, p. 191 ff. See the 
summary by A. Kuenen, Hist.-krit. Einl. in die Bucher des A.T. , Leipzig 
1894, III 1, p. 136. 

9 Albert Brock-Utne, “Der Feind. Die alt-testamentliche Satansgestalt 
im Lichte der soz. Verhaltnisse des nahen Orients,” Klio 28, 1935, 219-227; 

N. H. Torczyner, “How Satan Came into the World,” Expository Times 48, 
1937, 563-565 and in the Bulletin of Hebrew University , no. 4, Jan. 1938, p. 
14-20; J. Morgenstern, “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” HUCA 

14, 1939, 41 ff. and A. Lods, “Les Origines de la figure de Satan, ses fonctions 
a la cour celeste,” in: Melanges Syriens offerts a R. Dussaud , Paris 1939, II, 
p. 649-660. 
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has either come by error from verse 42:9, 10 or is “a gloss to unite 
the two sections: its present position is almost meaningless.” 11 
Of course, it is easy to rewrite 42:9 to read: “and the Lord 
accepted Job, when he prayed for his friend(s)”. This is usually 
accompanied by the alteration of lnyi which looks very much 
like a singular, into the more regular and expected plural vyi. 12 
But then, in turn, why does the author — only here and nowhere 
else in the book — single out for a special rebuke Eliphaz, adding, 
as if in postcript, his two friends (42:7)? The three friends alike 
had “not spoken the thing that was right”. Indeed, why should 
the writer of Job have introduced the motif of prayer at all 
which seems alien and irrelevant in this connection? 13 

These difficulties, observed long ago and often enough, seem 
to dissolve when the workmanship of the ancients is remembered. 
The older tale of Job had all these features, and the poet wished to 
retain them. He accommodated his poem to the familiar end 
of the story of Job. In other words, 42:10 is not the result of 
corruption or carelessness. On the contrary, by design an ancient 
text is here left intact as tha well-known conclusion of a cherished 
tale. 

nVN m3® n« at? 'm And the Lord healed Job 

inyi “Tya I^SnrD when (as soon as) he prayed for his friend 

(neighbor, for the other) 


10 First suggested, it would seem, by Ferd. Hitzig, Das Bnch Hiob, Leipzig 
and Heidelberg 1874, p. 314 and often adopted, e. g. by G. L. Studer, Das 
Buch Hiob , Bremen 1881, p. 78; N. Peters l. c. p. 49*; E. J. Kissane, The 
Book of Job , Dublin 1939, p. 295. Comp. S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The 
Book of Job , I, p. 375. 

11 K. Fullerton, "The Original Conclusion of Job,” ZAW 42, 1924, p. 127, 
n. 1. See B. Duhm, l. c. p. 204 ("vielleicht von einem Leser hinzugesetzt”) 
or N. Peters, l. c. p. 498. 

13 I find it first emended by C. Fr. Houbigant, Notae Criticae in V.T., 
Frankfurt a. M. 1777, II, p. 217. So also in Kittel-Kahle, Biblia Hebraica , 
Stuttgart 1937, p. 1154. 

*3 Cf. J. Lindblom, "Die Vergeltung Gottes im Buche Hiob,” in: Abhandl. 
der Herder Gesellschaft zu Riga VI 3, 1938, p. 82: "Sehr merkwiirdig ist, dass 
die Wiederaufrichtung Hiobs nicht direkt damit motiviert wird, dass er im 
Leiden seine Treue behielt, sondern dass er fur seine Freunde (bezw. seinen 
Nachsten) Fiirbitte einlegte.” 
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The traditional exegesis of the rabbis 14 was quick to detect 
the moral burden of the story: for praying for someone other 
than himself, although one be himself in need of mercy, does 
attest the selflessness of virtue. Such a conclusion is indeed 
fitting for the ancient tale centering around the question: is piety 
calculated or disinterested? 

The later legend of Job harks back to this theme. Witness 
e. g. the unknown midrash, quoted in late medieval commen¬ 
taries, 10 how Job, smitten with sore boils, would continue his 
deeds of charity, as he sat among the ashes. Whenever poor 
people passed by, Job would ask his wife to feed them. On one 
such occasion, she could refrain no longer and asked in astonish¬ 
ment: “Dost thou still hold fast thine integrity?” (2:9 ). 16 

In the Testament of Job there is a tender story of his wife’s 
devotion: to keep her sick husband from starving, she cut off 
her hair, and purchased bread with it. 1 ? It is at this point of 
the narrative, that the Arabic legend of Job 18 makes the patient 
sufferer break down. Learning of the sacrifice and humiliation 
of his wife, he bursts into tears and prays for her sake, whereupon 
he is at once rewarded, God sending Gabriel to “renew fob as 
fully as the moon on the fourteenth night”. 19 Here too the 
implication seems to be that unselfish prayer is readily granted. 

Something similar must have formed the conclusion of the 

14 Baba Kama 92a derives from Job 42:10 "piis Nim nnn Vy D'Dnn ppson bs 

n^nn naya am -131 in in 1 ?, cf. Tos. B. K. IX 29 and Yer. B. K. VIII 10 f. 6c. 
See also Tanh. Buber I 104; Agadath Bereshith ed. Buber, p. 57 and Pes. Rab. c. 
38 f. 165a n"3pn td nan by bbsnw poi . . . nnino jnn did nn*n. 

15 Meir ‘Arama, Tmo 'd, Salonica 1517 f. 7a and Isaac b. Solomon 

Hacohen, l. c. f. 11a, reprinted by Wertheimer, o’mD tap 1 ?, Jerusalem 1904 
and 3VN »TTD 'D, Jerusalem 1926. 

16 Ibid, vm Tpnir mn nVp jid 1 ? 1 ? ?j3 ioi 1 ? nnNi no '"jnDina p’rno *piy, 

'pnoiro p'rno -piy, :moN nyp nmNn hn ’dj-id :nV idin Kim D’Dija □’'ayn. 

17 Test, of Job 23:7 ff. (ed. K. Kohler, V 20 ff., p. 302 and transl. p. 323, 
in: Semitic Studies in Memory of Alexander Kohut, Berlin 1897). See the 
comment of Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , vol. 5, p. 387, n. 29. 

18 N. Apt, Die Hioberzahlung in der arabischen Literatur , Heidelberg 1913, 
p. 27 f. 

19 Ibid. p. 65. See also the Moorish version quoted by M. Grunbaum, Neue 
Beitrdge zur semit. Sagenkunde, Leiden 1893, p. 269. 
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primitive tale of Job. Himself in woe and want, Job continued 
in his uprightness to “strengthen feeble knees” and “uphold 
him that was falling” (4:4) or even redeem the sinner “through 
the cleanness of his hands” (22:30), 20 traits apparently taken over 
from the old folk-tale. A particularly poignant example of self- 
abnegation probably served as the climax of the stoi y, when 
Job, mindless of his own misery, invoked mercy upon some one 
else, praying injn nya, for a fellow creature in pain. I hen or 
only then, all the world, even Job’s adversary in heaven, had 
to acknowledge with one voice: D’n^N dvn N'T D3n. 21 

In the foregoing 42:10 was rendered: “The Lord healed Job , 
but mDtP dip, although undoubtedly including the miracle of his 
cure as well, 22 has a wider range of meaning. Restitutio in in¬ 
tegrum 23 does not exhaust it, nor does it sound as a term bor¬ 
rowed from the legal sphere 24 or prophetic eschatology. 25 It 

20 The verse was so understood by the rabbis, cf. Taanith 23a: ’’pa 

pnnan yi' rwyos imaV’D '-psa 133 o^oai, -jn^sns *p 3 th nVp nn> 0n 

Job 22:30 see now Robert Gordis, Journ. Near East. St. 4, 1945, 54 f. 

21 Cf. Aboth de R. Nathan ed. Schechter, p. 164: ’N3 Vd wottn nyp nnwa 
pan *733 imD3 DViyn. 

22 Cf. Hos 6:11, 7:1 and Jer 33:6 f. where the parallel verb is NSi. See 
also Dt 30:3 Sept. LacreTOU. Joseph b. David Ibn Yahya, . . . niVao 'n 01 TB 
avN, Bologna 1538: rina «n3 ywnnn nn'vb 3tsn NS“imK> '3V« ni3»,. Similarly 
Isaac b. Solomon Hacohen: 3VK niHSi n naram. 

■23 Hugo Winckler, Mitt, der Vorderasiat. Gesellschaft 11, 1906, p. 24 ff.: “ein 
Terminus des Staatsrechts.” 

24 Eberhard Baumann, ZAW 47, 1929, 17 ff.: “ethisch-juridische Sphare: 
‘die Schuldhaft aufheben’.” The derivation from ns* renews the argument 
of Erwin Preuschen, ZAW 15, 1895, 18 ff. and is attested by the versions 
[Theodotion and Symmachus: cnroaTpkfpeiv (eTiarptyav) rrjv c uxpaXuaiav 
Targ. «mVa (3’rm) 3 in, Syr. WV30 (’as«) isn, Jerome: converter ( avertere , re - 
ducere) captivitatem , also captivos reverli facere). 

2 5 Ernst L. Dietrich, ni30 310 . Die endzeilliche Wiederherstellung bei den 
Propheten, Giessen 1925, p. 60. Similarly H. Gunkel, Die Psalmen , Gottingen 
1926, p. 234, 373, 551: “Kunstausdruck der prophetischen Endverkiindigung.” 

J. Barth, ZDMG 41, 1887, 618 f. connects it with Arab, tdba and tabd 
“die Sammlung sammeln.” A. B. Ehrlich, Randglossen zur hebr. Bibel , Leip¬ 
zig 1909, II 337 construes mDtP as a partic. pass, of the verb MD0, translating 
the entire phrase: to restore’what was (temporarily) interrupted. Nivard 
Schlogl, WZKM 38, 1931, 68-75 vocalizes nntf: “die Schicksalswende (von 
Unheil zum Heil) herbeifiihren.” 
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seems older than both, 26 and to reach back to the world of myth 
and fable, where time is reversible, and death not beyond remedy 
as in stubborn reality. In that dream-land a loss can be retrieved, 
life recalled from the beyond, 2 ? and the joys of a former day 
restored by the grace and goodness 28 of a god who can make 
bygones come back. 29 

If such.be the signification of nut? at?, as the broad scope and 
varied use would suggest, the old tale concluded in 42:10 not 
only with Job’s recovery, but with the return of his children as 
well. Selfless prayer achieves the humanly impossible, and Job 
regains all that life holds dear. Or to quote Ez. 14:14 ff. once 
more, by his righteousness Job delivered both himself and his 
sons and daughters. 30 

The poet of Job resolved to dismiss his hearers with the 
household words of the ancient tale. The original conclusion 


36 Job 42:10 is the only occurrence of the phrase with the name of an in¬ 
dividual, hence very likely older than the figurative application to a city 
(Ez 16:53) or land (Jer 33:11), people (Hos 6:11, Ps 14:7) or nation (Ez 
29:14). 

3 ? Cf. Ps 85:2, 5, 7 and 71:20 f. 

38 Accompanied with Dm Dt 30:3, Jer 30:18 and 33:26. Cf. Pes. Rab. 
c. 26 f. 132a 3i’N m 'norm ’min. 

39 The stress on ra 7rpcora seems characteristic of the phrase: nntPfcn 33 Jer 
33:7, 11. iBEWD by Jer 30:18, ]noipb (thrice) Ez 16:(53)55. Job 42:11 f. o’jsb 
and lnwio, though an independent version, convey a kindred thought. 
See also Is 1:26 and 58:12 (cf. Am 9:14) and especially Lam 5:21 which may 
be said to state best the wish which was father to our phrase: “j’bw 'n U 3 ’B>n 
□ipj 13’0’ &nn n3i5Wl. “To return the returning” = “to renew the renewal.” 
Comp, also the imagery of Ps 126:4. born in the Palestinian landscape where 
seasonal rains bring plenitude after dearth. 

The Masorah oscillates not only between nU2> and n’3®, but also the plural: 
□3’ni32> nN ’31213 Zeph 3:20. The plural ni" easily blends with the abstract 
nr: rntnn Am 9:11 -jnDnn Is 49:19, cf. also "I’nUD^K Is 54:4. The early con¬ 
fusion with the root H32> may have caused the variant n’3P, although such 
changes are known also elsewhere, cf. n’mn and mom Jer 14:14 Ket. A 
similar confusion of all three forms is to be found in Koh 5:10 n’NT niN~i, 
nixn. See P. Kahle, Der masoretische Text des A.T. nach der Uberlieferung 
der bab. Juden , Leipzig 1902, p. 82 and Alexander Sperber, “Hebrew Based 
upon Greek and Latin Transliterations,” HUCA 12-13, 1937/8, p. 129. 

On transitive 312> (Ps 85:5) see Abraham Ibn Ezra, mnx ed. Lippmann f. 49a. 

30 See § 3 n. 3. 
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(42:10) was too often quoted and too well-known to permit any 
modification or deviation. The poet had, therefore, to introduce 
the feature of prayer, extraneous to his own narrative, but form¬ 
ing the climax of the older story. This is achieved by having 
the Lord command the friends to beg for Job’s forgiveness and 
intercession. The poet had to adapt, also, the plural of his 
dramatis personae to the singular in the conclusion of the tale. 
True, in$n nya could be made to mean, as the ages in fact have 
understood it: "as Job prayed for each of his friends 31 or as 
Job prayed for his neighbor”, i. e. for people other than him¬ 
self, 12 which could then refer to the three friends as well. 33 But 
the ground had to be prepared, and the reader forewarned for 
the sudden transition from the plural of the dialogue to the 
singular of the tale. It is, therefore, that the poet singles out 
Eliphaz (42:7), probably as the oldest among the friends (cf. 
15:10), again a feature otherwise inexplicable or irrelevant in 
the poem. In short, the poet’s procedure becomes at once 
obvious, if the finale of the primitive tale, or 42:10, was too 
familiar to brook the slightest change. 


5. The Conclusion of the Poem of Job 

Skillful accommodation to the last line in an ancient tale might 
elicit some admiration for the art or artifice of the poet. But 
from the author of Job—“one of the grandest things ever 
written with the pen” (Carlyle) — we will expect more, a message 
and meaning worthy of his poem. 


3 1 Rashi ad loc.: ym yn ^>a by. Zerahiah of Barcelona l. c.: nano "inx ^3 iya. 
Moses Alshekh, ppino np^n ’d, Venice 1603: loxy usa inN bj by bbsonv. Cf. 
E. F. C. Rosenmuller, Scholia in V.T. Jobus, p. 1003: pro unoquoque ex 
sociis, singulare partitivum pro plurali. 

32 K. Budde, Das Buck Hiob, Gottingen 1896, p. 255: "inyn nicht vyi: 
fur den Nachsten, nicht die Freunde.” See also Ehrlich ad loc. 

« Moreover inyi =i;ry“i I Sa 30:26, I Re 16:11 and Pr 19:7. Cf. also 
inoity = in'Dity I Sa 14:48. See David Kimlii mNtPD nnDono ’’lain IV mom 
repeated by Solomon Ibn Melekh, ’31' ViVdd 'd, Amsterdam 1660. 
Simon Duran l. c. f. 199b: D’an ^a ihhksd N’rfn unot* ^ . . . ryn idd 'my-i. 
onrm pi vm^yoi 10 a (Ez 43:17) 'lnn^yoi,. 
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Some of the prevailing theories about the conclusion of the 
dialogue in 42:7-10 betray a want of consideration which a 
great writer deserves as a matter of course. The assumption 
that the earlier tale of Job comprised a primitive dialogue of 
the friends, more lowbrow than the discourse in the poem, and 
that the author simply retained the words of the old narrative 
without change and without a meaning of his own, 1 bespeaks 
merely the embarrassment of the critics. It is incidental to a 
false exegesis of which the author, or even the editor, 2 are entirely 
innocent. 

Even in its own setting, the supposed older dialogue of Job, 3 
and the fictitious restorations which have been attempted 4 seem 
to fall short of the better insight and art of the folk-story. The 
friends are alleged to have tempted Job as his wife has done, 
and hence Job has to make an atoning sacrifice for them. 5 
One would expect a similar kindness shown to Job’s wife, but 

1 See Duhm, Das Buck Hiob, p. 16, and also p. 204 where he seems to ad¬ 
mit that the verses 42:7 ff., borrowed from the old folk-book, do not fit the 
poem ( U aus Quellen, die eigentlich nicht passen”). See the stricture of Budde, 
l. c 2 p. 271. A. Alt, ZAW 55, 1937, 265 revives the hypothesis that 42:7-10 
is the conclusion of the folk story which originally contained also an argu¬ 
ment among the friends, decided by God in Job’s favor. No attempt is made 
to account for its retention by the poet, probably because the problem does 
not belong “Zur Vorgeschichte des Buches Hiob” with which alone the 
paper deals. 

2 It is difficult to charge the editor with the wording of 42:7 which appears 
to be older than its present position in the book. In it God is said to be the 
last speaker, but what precedes it in our text is spoken by Job (42:2-6). 

3 First, and still most attractively, argued by Duncan B. Macdonald, “The 
Original Form of the Legend of Job,” JBL 14, 1895, 63-71. See also his 
“Some External Evidence on the Original Form of the Legend of Job,” 
AJSL 14, 1898, 137—164. T. K. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile , 
New York and London 1898, p. 161 essays to reconstruct the missing portion 
of the dialogue. He is followed, among others, by J. Lindblom, Abh. der 
Herder Gesellschaft zu Riga 6 , 1938, p. 82. 

4 Frants Buhl, “Zur Vorgeschichte des Buches Hiob,” in: Festschrift K. 
Marti (BZAW 41), Giessen 1925, p. 52-61, thought to discover in Job 27:5-7 
three verses which survived from the older disputation. His guess is en¬ 
dorsed by Joh. Hempel, Zeils. f. syst. Theol. 6 , 1929, 642. 

5 See Duncan B. Macdonald, The Hebrew Literary Genius , Princeton 1933 
p. 31. 
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no entreaty is made on her behalf. Nor are her words adjudged 
as mildly as the fancied folly or blasphemy of the friends (con¬ 
trast 2:10 with 42:7). The folk-tale makes the wife speak 
bitterly, but out of love and pity for the unbearable agony of 
her husband. 6 But the ritual in 2:12 would seem to indicate 
that the friends think of their own safety first.' This is outiight 
the complaint of Job in the poem (6:21): “Ye see disaster, and 
are afraid!” 8 

6 The rabbis hesitate to consider Job’s wife as diaboli adiutrix, as Augustine 

calls her. Theirs is the belief: nn»D o’W D’pnsn ]o y3io pN Midrash Mishle, 
ed. Buber, p. Ill top. It is true, his wife used the very words spoken to and 
by Satan (cf. 2:3.5 and 2:9 and the Commentary on Job by Berechiah, ed. 
VVm. A. Wright, London 1905, p. 6: *?N 'p n lI? "i®**® "jnDina puno "piy# 

-jma, -|i 3S Vy vb dm, i»wn i 1 ? ion® Q'p^ naia p®*?3i ,'moira puna lmyi, p»n) 
but her intentions were altogether worthy: nmDN® Tn 'n “ion 

?p i 1 ? nio« no^i ?m®D nrvn vb in®Ni ")®:> Nin rrn® ")®sn . . . nrn masn "mn m®a 

ly pnxi o 1 ?® nrn oViyn p i!?n® no .man® oipon ’3s 1 ? ^snn nV moN 
anin Nnm “iyxn nN ^ap 1 ? ^io' nnN pN® 'moi d'h^n "po, nVn .Nan h' 1 ? Nan, an un¬ 
known midrash preserved by Meir Arama /. c. f. 7a and Isaac b. Solomon 
Hacohen /. c. f. 10b. See Wertheimer, O’wvm opb, Jerusalem 1904, p. 5a 
(corrected by Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5, p. 386 n. 27) and avN ®Vl» 'o ibid. 
1926, p. 8. 

Not that the rabbis did not enjoy a crack at women or Job, see the sermon 
of R. Meir (Yer. Hagigah II 1 f. 77b) now ingeniously recovered from Tosefta 
Kiddushin V 17 by Saul Lieberman, in: Studies in Memory of Moses Schorr , 
New York 1944, p. 186 f. Abba bar Kahana identifies Job’s wife with Dinah 
on the basis of Gen 24:7 and Job 2:10, Gen. R. 57.4 and Baba B. 15b. 

7 The rite of mourning calls for putting dust upon the head (Jos 7:6, Ez 
27:30, Lam 2:10), not for throwing it heavenward (Job 2:2). The latter 
seems rather like a charm to ward off the danger of pn® with which Job was 
smitten (2:7). The similarity with Ex 918-10 did not escape Isaac b. Solomon 
Hacohen /. c. f. 12b: Q’t vpin vn iV’nd 'no’D®n n®o lpm, in by 'isy ip"iH. 
lyase 3VN rrn® iDxy nyxn nyor® hd . . . pn®n on^y wonb. Morris Jastrow Jr. 
“Dust, Earth and Ashes as Symbols of Mourning among the ancient He¬ 
brews,” JAOS 20, 1899, 147 and M. Buttenwieser, The Book of Job , New 
York 1922 ad loc. cite Acts 22:23 where the same tearing of garments and 
throwing of dust into the air bespeak an act of repudiation. 

» Isaiah di Trani the Elder (ed. Schwarz, ®13N mpn, p. 40 ff.): B’«n or.N 
l 1 ? D'S’anoi 1300 d’ni' oriNi ,! ?® nnnn. Similarly Isaac b. Solomon Hacohen l.c.: 
uowsib onNTl ^ N 3 ® nnn djvni. The Sept, charges the friends with being 
“without pity: beholding my wound ye are afraid” (aveXerjpovus. ware 
ibovres to epov rpavpa (po^drjre) . Fr. Baumgartel, Der Hiobdialog. 1933. p. 
23 unnecessarily seeks behind rpavpa another reading (’Vn cf. Jer 10:19 Sept.). 
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It seems much likelier, therefore, to see in the three speakers 
(introduced by their full name, 9 unlike the nameless wife and 
sons of t’he tale) the invention of the poet. The folk-tale, as we 
saw in 42:11, does not know them. The poet created the 
interlocutors needed for the unfolding of the religious and 
philosophical problems which he engrafted in the primitive 
story. Incidentally, the suggestion would rid the poet of an 
attack of drowsiness which made him copy thoughtlessly words 
sensible in a conjectured lost setting, but senseless in his own 
extant creation. 

If, therefore, 42:7-9 is the poet’s own work and his conclusion 
to the colloquy on the ways of God with men, it must have a 
meaning of its own, and not be merely an adaptation to the 
familiar end of the old tale in 42:10. 

The poem of Job does not pursue the issue of the folk-tale: 
Is piety unselfish? Instead, it concerns itself with the problem 
of unmerited suffering . Born undoubtedly of personal sorrow, 
the poem boldly assails the dogma of retribution as both untrue 
and unfair. Everyday experience seems to the poet to proclaim 
with a thousand tongues that disease has nothing to do with 
the moral worth of its victim. Moreover, a doctrine which 
takes sin to be the cause of all suffering, makes men view sick¬ 
ness with supicion rather than sympathy, and thus heaps malice 
upon malady. It condemns without evidence, or turns mis¬ 
fortune itself into evidence of misdeed, and is therefore doubly 
odious: It drives the sufferer to despair, and his fellowmen to 
cruelty. 

It is the glory of the poem, and of the faith of which it is a 
flowering, that this challenge of the prevailing doctrine neither 
issues, nor results in unbelief. Quite the contrary, it stems from 
the passionate conviction that although condemned by men, the 
innocent sufferer does not incur the displeasure of God, nor is 
he barred from His grace. However afflicted, his is still the 
nearness and fellowship of a loving God. Since such favor is 
forever denied to the wicked, the latter’s lot, even in prosperity, 
is pitiable rather than enviable. 10 

9 Koh. R. 7:2 ]mow lmsru . .. 2 VK '3. 10 Cf. Job 13:16; 27:8-10. 
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The friends in the dialogue uphold the traditional dogma. 
They fear that its denial would imperil religion (15:4), and 
hence should never be allowed. They must therefore seek of 
necessity for some secret sin which will prove to their satisfac¬ 
tion that what failed is not virtue, for virtue cannot fail. The 
course of the dialogue discloses how a false principle will debase 
character. For if a doctrine cannot be abandoned, and being 
false, it must clash with the facts, a zealous adherent will sooner 
or later do away with the unwelcome facts. He will learn before 
long to find or invent the facts which invariably favor his theory, 
and wittingly or unwittingly he will end in mendacity. 11 Ad¬ 
mirable is the art, and the restraint of the author who vehe¬ 
mently disagreed with the spokesmen of the orthodoxy of his 
day, and yet did not suffer ire or irony to creep into his pen and 
caricature the views of his opponents. 

He could safely do so because of one exceedingly effective 
device: his selection of the folk-tale of Job as the framework for 
his dialogue. The poet availed himself of this fiction not in 
order to secure the admission of his book into the inner circle of 
the Synagogue, although such was the ultimate result. Rather 
was he prompted by the desire to communicate to the reader 
something of his own assurance of innocence despite all affliction. 
Without the setting provided by the tale of Job, the unceasing 
insistency on being blameless could easily be misunderstood. 
Where a cornerstone of the creed is at stake, one will always 
prefer to suspect that the writer was a trifle self-righteous rather 
than surrender a cherished belief. By the choice of the story 
of Job the poet succeeded in putting his entire argument upon 
a rock of certainty: there is undeserved suffering. 

We can now grasp the full purport of the censure in 42:7 ff.: 
3 i»« ornzn vb. In the immediate context of 

the narrative, or on the level of fable, the words mean, first, the 
exoneration of Job. His friends must make amends for their 
conduct toward him and words about him which, as the outcome 
proved, were not proper. 12 In the sequel to the dialogue, 
or on the plane of the religious discourse, the words mean, 


I so interpret Job 22:5-9. 


12 p rnpyV pm n 1 ? Ex 8:22. 
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secondly, the disavowal of the doctrine of individual retribution 
which the friends consistently championed, but which is here 
said expressly to be not true. 13 To have God exhausted in 
a single formula is, to say the least, humorless. Lastly, at their 
summit, the words mean the recoil from all that is not s i n- 
c e r e. 14 In a farewell to the reader, the poet seems to sum up 
all his probings into the relation between God and man. There 
is little we may claim to know about God, but this much is 
certain, one cannot come before Him save in integrity of heart 
and mind. It would not do to try to feign or fib for the greater 
glory of God. It cannot be required of man, and surely it can 
never be made a duty, to plead falsely to the God of truth. 
For his refusal to do so, Job is blessed in the end, and his friends 
are rebuked who, in the interest of a doctrine, 15 would have him 
confess sins he was unaware of committing. The fearless seeker 
of truth, even the honest blasphemer 16 is nearer to God than the 
liars for the benefit of religion. 

Will you serve God with words of fraud? 

For His sake speak deceit? 

Him do a favor? Play advocate to God! 

What if He searches you through? 

You tricking Him, as were He a man to be tricked! 

13 linn nos Dt 13:15, 17:4. 

14 llp’^rp owh . ..TO1D3 0.TS3 Ps 5:10. Cf. ]1 D3 nm lint) n 1 ? Ps 51:12. 
The poet of Job is a subtle craftsman who deliberately plays with several 
meanings of a Hebrew word. Cf. e. g. Job 7:6 where mpn is not only “hope,” 
but in keeping with the metaphor of a weaver’s shuttle, also “thread” (Jos 
2:18). See Abraham Ibn Ezra ad loc. Job 9:17 myw conveys the irony: a 
“hurricane” about a “hair”! (cf. Targ. and Syr. rnijfep with which the parallel 
□3n does agree. See Ehrlich, Dhorme, and Baumgartel ad loc.). Comp, also 
the double meaning of 113 in Job 9:30 (Targ. and Sept. 12 as in Is 1:25) or 
of nrw 9:31. See the note of J. N. Epstein, Tarbiz vol. 5, p. 16, n. 28a and 
the other examples, also from the book of Job, collected by David Yellin, 
ibid.— repr. onnaj n' 2 ra vol. 2, Jerusalem 1939, p. 104 ff. (“-pro n*ninrrnwe”). 

15 Gregory the Great, Morals on the Book of Job , Part III, book XI: Whilst 
they set themselves to defend, they only offend God (“ Deum dum defendere 
nituntur , offendunt .” Migne, P. L. 75, p. 959). 

16 Yer. Ber. VII 4 f. 11c and Yer. Meg. Ill end f. 74c: p pnx* '21 ids 
i 1 ? ps'ane p'Ni ’d'ds D’N’Djn ]n pjnv nrybs. 
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He will, be assured, reprove you, 

If you stealthily give Him the advantage. 

Shall not His grandeur affright you, 

Shall not fall upon you His dread? 17 

Additional Note 1. 

Danel in the Book of Enoch 

1 Enoch 6:7 and 69:2 names Daniel among the fallen angels. 
As long as.only the biblical Daniel was known, his inclusion 
among the chiefs of the rebel angels made little sense, and the 
text appeared in need of emendation. 1 With the emergence of 
the Canaanite epic of Danel, one is struck by two other similar¬ 
ities in name. In 1 En 13:9 the defiled angels gather in a place 
between Lebanon and Senir called Abilene 2 which is reminiscent 
of the city of Abilim (qrt ablm) in whose environs Aqhat was 
slain. Moreover, the conspiracy of the angels takes place on 
Mount Hermon, or rather Hermonim, 3 which recalls the appel¬ 
lation of Danel in the Ugaritic epic as mi hrnmy . 4 

Are these agreements mere coincidence, or have we in the 
pseudepigraph echoes, however distant, of the Canaanitish 
saga? 

17 Job 13:7-11. 

1 G. Kuhn, “Beitrage zur Erklarung des Buches Henoch,” ZAW 39, 1921, 
245 reads: “davavirjX =Vtn3n d. h. Rauchengel.” Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5 
(1925), p. 153: Danel is scribal error for AaveirjX = AaXetrjX “angel of the 
night,” as in the Hebrew Book of Enoch: rb'bn ^y naiDDW See Hugo 

Odeberg, 3 Enoch, Cambridge 1928, p. 19=Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash vol. 5, 

p. 176/ , 

3 The Gizeh Greek version reads: kv ’E/JeAcrara (Eth. ’ Abelsjatl) 7]TiS 
karlv ava iikaov too Acpavov Kai XeviarjX (Eth. Sen&ser). See R. H. Charles, 
The Book of Enoch 2 , Oxford 1912, p. 289 and his note on p. 31. 

3 1 En 6:5, the Greek version preserved in Syncellus has 'Eppoweip and 
'Eppcop (sic!). The Gizeh version 13:7 'Eppcomet/x. See Charles, /. c. p. 278 
and 289. The plural crnznn also Ps 42:7. See Ps 89:13 Sept, and M. Abel, 
Geographic de la Palestine , Paris 1933, p. 357 who distinguishes 'Eppcoyidp 
from ’Aeppo^ ibid. p. 347 f. 

4 In the manner of nxo Ex 2:11, II Sa 23:21? See Virolleaud, La 
Legende Phen. de Danel, p. 87 f. 
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In the case of the two localities, obviously a play upon the 
words is intended: The angels mourn in Abilene 
and bind themselves by an oath and imprecation on Hermon 
(pcnn cnn). This may be the nucleus of an old aetiological legend 
which sought to account for the name of the site ablm , and the 
fierce grandeur of Mount Hermon. Indeed, a fragment of the 
Book of Noah which Syncellus states was derived from the 
first book of Enoch (eK rod 7rpcorou /3l/3\lov ’E p&x) tells why 
from the mountain on which the rebel angels conspired “cold 
shall not depart for ever, nor snow nor hoar-frost, and dew 
shall not descend on it except it descend on it for a curse”. 5 

One wonders whether in the epic of Ugarit which knows of 
a curse of Danel upon the city of Abilim, 6 or of his prayer that 
no dew descend upon the land (although only for “seven, even 
eight years” 7 ), the aetiological motive was also at work. The 
lacunae in the extant texts, and in our present understanding of 
them, leave us here in the dark. However, it may well be that 
qrt ablm in theancient epic did not suggest mourning or desola¬ 
tion at all, 8 and only a later popular etymology read into the 
name such meaning as in Gen. 50:11. Similarly mt hrnmy may 
have in common with Mount Hermon but the semblance of 
sound. 8a 

As for Danel, he appears in the Book of Enoch as one of the 
leaders of the two hundred children of heaven 9 who lusted after 
the daughters of men, and having married them, taught them 

5 Charles, l. c. p. 14. 

6 I Aq 4:163 fT. * I Aq 1:42 ff. 

8 See Ludwig Kohler, “Ein hebraisch-arabischer Brunnen-Terminus," 
ZDPV 60, 1937, 135 ff.: Arab, ibalatun “Eindeckung eines Brunnenmundes” 
(to which perhaps the verb in Ez 31:15 may be related?). Comp. Q'o 

II Chr 16:4 (see I Re 15:20) and I Aq 3:152 qr mym. 

8a Hrnm occurs in a Ramesside list as a place-name in Syria, see W. F. 
Albright, JBL 58, 1939, 97, and Virolleaud, Syria 21, 1940, 271, n. 4 who 
refers to Pap. Anast. I. (Hugo Gressmann, Altorient. Texte zum A. T. 2 , Berlin 
and Leipzig 1926, p. 103), and again Syria 22, 1941, p. 7. I owe the reference 
lo Dr. H. L. Ginsberg. 

9 See now on Gen 6:2 U. Cassuto, 'dinh num □ , n l ?Nn ’33 rwyo' in: Essays 
presented to J. H. Hertz , London 1944, p. 35-44, and his commentary dind 
ro ny, p. 170 ff. 
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the eternal secrets. “Azazel taught men to make swords, and 
knives, and shields, and breastplates, and made known to them 
the metals and the art of working them . . Shemjaza taught 
enchantments and root-cuttings, . . Baraqijal taught astrology, 
Kokabel the constellations, . . Shamsiel the signs of the sun, 
and Sariel 10 the course of the moon” (1 En. 8:1-3). What did 
Danel reveal to men? 

The name of Danel seems to have been omitted or obliterated 
in 1 En. 8:3. 11 In the Ugarit epic, Danel received a gift from the 
heavenly armory, and could therefore appear as the inventor 
of the composite bow. 12 But since the art of making all kinds 
of weapons was taught to men by Azazel (1 En. 8:1), it seems 
more likely that as in the case of his companions, Danel’s con¬ 
tribution to the knowledge of men is indicated in his very name. 
Danel is the promulgator of din 13 or such rudiments of law as 
make communal life possible. Not by chance is he figured in 
the Ras Shamra texts as sitting at the gate, judging the fatherless 
and pleading for the widow. 14 

Traces of such a cycle of legends are still discernible. The 
Book of Jubilees 4:15 knows of nobler motives for the descent: 
The angels of the Lord, those who are named the Watchers 15 

10 = ^N'inD “angel of the moon." On the list of angels see Adolphe Lods, 
Le Livre d ’ Henoch, Paris 1892, p. 106 f., and Charles, /. c. p. 17. 

11 Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5, p. 153: “one name fell out.” Comp. ibid, his 

remark about the two traditions or sources combined in the Book of Enoch, 
one enumerating twenty archangels (cf. the list in 3 Enoch, ed. Odeberg /. c. 
= Jellinek, l. c., transl. Ginzberg, Legends vol. 1, p. 140), the other ten (see 
Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte Sekte, 1922, p. 243 where Yer. ‘Erubin I f. 19d 
mtyy runo is so interpreted. Comp, idem, Legends vol. 5, p. 23). 

12 See W. F. Albright and G. E. Mendenhall, Journ. Near East. Stud. 1942, 
227 ff. 

*3 Cf. Gen R. 26.5 (ed. Theodor-Albek, p. 247): p pyop A 'Q’n^Kn '33, 
n * 3 » * i ’33 jin 1 ? np ’nr and Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern, 
Berlin 1900, p. 75. Comp. Eusebius, Evang. Praep. I 10, 13 on the Phenician 
genii Misor and Suduc (tietb and pis), attributes of a judge (Is 11:4; Ps 
45:7 f. and 67:5). It is perhaps not without significance that the name of 
Danel’s son suggests “law-abiding” or “law-enjoining.” See § 2 n. 22. 

I Aq 1:22 ff. and II Aq 5:6 ff. 

« Dan 4:10, 14, 20; 1 En 1:5; 14:1; 20:1 etc. Ginzberg, Eine unbek. Sekte, 
p. 243, n. 4 translates: “the Wakeful,” those who sleep not (1 En 39:12 f.; 
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were sent by God “to instruct the children of men to do judgement 
and uprightness 1 \ 16 The Clementine Homilies portray the angels 
as grieving at the ingratitude of men, and asking for the per¬ 
mission to come into the life of men and to change into their 
nature, “in order that living holily, and showing the possibility 
of so living” (iVa oatoos ToXiTevaa/devoi kcll to bvvarov rod 
€V€O’0cll beU-avres ), they help to establish on earth a right¬ 
eous government. 17 Commodianus, also, makes the angels visit 
the earth at God’s behest in order “to beautify the nature of 
the world” and teach men the dyeing of wool and other skills and 
crafts. 18 In like manner Lactantius speaks of God’s forethought 
in dispatching the angels “for the protection and improvement 
of the human race” (ad tutelam cultumque generis humani ). 19 
This view is still preserved in the Chronicles of Jerahmeel 20 
where Shemhazai and Azael ask and receive permission to 
descend among the creatures in order to sanctify the divine 
name among men. 

It would seem, therefore, that originally these legends told 
how the arts and sciences were revealed to men by emissaries 
from heaven, benefactors of the human race and founders of 
civilization. To one of them, Danel, a beloved of the gods 21 

40:2; 61:12 and esp. 71:7), for sleep is a sign of mortality, cf. Legends vol. 5, 
p. 80, n. 25. 

16 See Charles, The Book of Jubilees , London 1902, p. 36 and Ginzberg, 
Legends , vol. 5, p. 154. 

17 Clementis Romani Homiliae VIII. c. 12 and 13, ed. A. R. M. Dressel, 
Gottingen 1853, p. 188 f. 

18 Commodiani Carmina I c. 3, ed. B. Dombart, Vienna 1887, p. 7: 

1 ‘Cum Deus omnipotens exornasset mundi naturam, 

Uisitari uoluit terram ab angelis istam . . . 

Ab ipsis in terra artis prolatae fuere, 

Et tingere lanas docuerunt et quaeque geruntur.” 

19 Div. Inslitutiones 11.15, Migne, P. L. vol. 6, p. 330. Comp. Epitome 
Div. Inst. c. 27, ibid. p. 1035: “angelos suos misit, ut vitam hominum ex- 
colerent, eosque ab omni malo tuerentur.” 

20 XXV.3, transl. by M. Gaster, London 1899, p. 53. See also Yalk. Gen. 
44 (transl. Ginzberg, Legends I 149): un “pN ntnm nvun ay "inn man u 1 ? )n 
-]D:y panpo. 

2T Minos, lawgiver of Crete, was Aids peyaAov dapLarrjs ( Odyss . 19.179) 
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and a friend of men, the origins of law and order were attri¬ 
buted. 

The later saga is not as cheerful: it stresses the abuses and 
vices of civilization, and inquires into the genesis of evil among 
men. It speaks no longer of messengers or servants of the gods, 
but of insurgents who abused divine favor, and "taught all un¬ 
righteousness on earth, and revealed the eternal secrets which 
were preserved in heaven” (1 En. 9:6) and thereby wrought 
harm to men and "filled the earth with blood and lawless deeds" 22 
( ib . vs. 9-10). For their indiscretion the rebel angels must suffer 
punishment: for seventy generations they will remain in chains 
and darkness, 23 pinned under the hills of the earth, 24 only to be 
hurled on the day of great judgment into the fiery abyss. 25 

which already Clement of Alexandria, Stromata 11.5 (Migne, P. G. vol. 8, 
p. 952 f.) compares, or rather traces to Ex 33:11. See Ginzberg, Legends 
vol. 5, p. 207, n. 4 on “the beloved of God,” and Fr. Dornseiff, ZAW 53, 
1935, 166 on the lawgiver as air as or eicnrvrfkas of the godhead. Comp. 
Ugaritic: gzr n l m ’ilm wnlm, SS 17 f. and the passages quoted by Virolleaud, 

I. c. p. 89. 

22 pn may mean also “torture” (see Saul Lieberman, JQR 35, 1944, p. 15, 
n. 99) or else, in the Arabic sense, “religion.” See II Targ. Yer. Gen 10:9 
•where Nimrod demands of the people to follow an idolatry of his own mak¬ 
ing: men inn ipuiN. The “fallen” Danel could be blamed for all manner 
of cruelty or impiety. 

2 * Syr. Apoc. of Baruch 56:13 and 1 En 14:5 and 69:28. Comp, also Jude 
6 and II Peter 2:4. 

2 -» 1 En 10:11 ff. and Jub. 5:6, 10. 

a s The interval of their being bound is ten tousand years in 1 En 18:16 and 
21 :6. Dt. R. 11 end: y’pn 1 ? pan pa amt* n'Vn . . . Varyi nry (cf. Yalk. Gen. 44) 
is embroidered in later legends. The giants are bound with “chains of iron 
to “mountains of darkness” and shrink to fingerlings each year and then 
grow once more to their former size. They teach sorcery to those who con¬ 
sort with them. See introd. Agadath Bereschith ed. Buber, p. XXXIX as 
corrected by Ginzberg, Hazofeh 4, 1915, p. 30 (ibid., Legends vol. 5, p. 171) on 
the basis of a citation from irr 1 ™ nsin in Jacob Sikli’s mm noVn Dip 1 ?’. See 
Hazofeh 3, 1914, p. 9 and now also David S. Sassoon, mi Oxford 1932, 

II, p. 627b. Comp, the town nita and t^nsn and o’ODpi pann ps^itt 

twa 'O 1 ?, a favorite theme of the Zohar I 9b; 58a; 126a; III 208a and esp. 
212a and Zohar Hadash , Ruth (ed. Berditchev 1825 f. 96c). Bizarre items of 
still later sources are assembled in Yalkut Rubeni on Gen 6:2 (ed. Lemberg 
1860, p. 53b) and discussed by M. Griinbaum, ZDMG 31, 1877, 235 ff. =Ges. 
Aufsatze zur Sprach- und Sagenkunde , Berlin 1901, p. 72 f. 
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A lingering memory of these “myths of civilization’’ 26 survives 
in the inclusion of Danel among the fallen angels. In the Book 
of Jubilees 4:20, Danel is made father-in-law of Enoch 27 “who 
was the first among men who learnt writing and knowledge and 
who wrote down the signs of heaven and recounted the weeks 
of the jubilee” 28 (ib. 4:17). The literature of the Synagogue did 
not view such heathen tales with favor. 29 It robbed Danel of 
his glory, and did not hesitate to enter Enoch into the register 
of the wicked: 30 '“in N&n 'n icn .'ua’Ni n« 

□’yin bv iDicnDn D’pnr bv ididid 71m nniu lrN tN’yunn. 

Additional Note 2: 

Heyyin and his Brother 
in Rabbinic and Moslem Legend 

In the cycle of legends on the fallen angels there survived a 
curious story 1 about the first children born from the alliance 
with the daughters of men. These lusty fellows, we are told, 
consumed daily a thousand camels, a thousand horses, and a 
thousand steers. 2 With his sons having such a stake in the live- 

26 See Ignaz Goldziher, Mythology among the Hebrews , London 1877, p. 
198 ff., and appended to it: H. Steinthal, “The Original Form of the Legend 
of Prometheus,” ibid. p. 363 ff. Already Josephus, Ant. I. 73 observed that 
the deeds ascribed by tradition to the fallen angels resemble Greek myths. 

27 On the angelic names of the patriarchs and their wives in the Book of 
Jubilees see C. Kaplan, AJSL 50, 1934, 176. 

28 In the Ugaritic poem, Pit or Danel’s daughter is repeatedly lauded as 
“knowing the course of the stars” ( yd l t hlk kbkbm, I Aq 2:51 f., 56). In Jub 
4:20 her name is Edni , but in 1 En 85:3 Edna , like the wife of Methuselah 
(Jub 4:27). 

29 See Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvatern, 1900, p. 72, and 
Legends vol. 5, p. 156: “In the entire Tannaitic literature and in both Tal- 
mudim no mention is made of Enoch.” 

30 Gen. R. 25.1, ed. Theodor-Albek, p. 238. 

1 Yalkut. Gen. 44=Jellinek, Beth ha-Miirash IV, 127 f. In later editions 
(but not in the ed. pr., cf. Ginzberg, vol. 5, p. 169., n, 10) the source is given as 
Abkir. On this midrash see A. Marmorstein, in Tm .vol. 1, Berlin 192.3, p. 141. 

2 The new-born babes S'jr and Slm\ as soon a^ they are wearied, stretch 
“one lip to earth and one to heaven” — or in a parallel passage, “one row of 
teeth to the ground, and one to the stars” (spt Var$ spt lsmm> [$n Isdfn] sn 
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stock of the world, the father was naturally perturbed to learn 
that God had resolved to destroy all flesh: if a deluge is to come 
upon the whole earth, where will the two brethren find their 
daily meat rations? The lads, too, had frightening dreams. One 
saw lines upon lines of writing obliterated, until but four letters 
were left intact. The other dreamt of an orchard in which all 
the trees were cut down, and only a single tree survived with 
three of its branches. From their father they soon learnt the 
meaning of their dreams: 

O B* As 

“ ‘God is about to bring 
a flood upon the world, to 
destroy it, so that there 
will remain but one man 
and his three sons’. They 
(sc. the brethren) there¬ 
upon cried in anguish, and 
wept, saying: ‘What shall 
become of us, and how 
shall our names be perpe¬ 
tuated?’ ‘Do not trouble 
yourselves about your 
names. Heyya and A- 
heyya will never cease 
from the mouths of crea¬ 
tures, because every time 
that men raise heavy 
stones, or ships, or any 
heavy load or burden, 
they will sigh and call 
your names’. With this 
his sons were satisfied.” 

Ikbkbm) “and into their mouth went the birds of the air, and the fish of the 
sea.” -SS 61 f. Hans Bauer, Die alphab. Kellschrifttexte von Ras Schamra, p. 
32. See L. H. Ginsberg, ‘‘Notes on ‘The Birth of the Gracious and Beautiful 
Gods’,” JARS Jan. 1935, p. 45 ff. and idem. Orientalia 5, 1936, 187. 

In 1 En 7:2 the giants have the height of three thousands ells, in Test. 12 
Patr., Reuben 5:7 they reach to heaven. See Ginzberg, Eine unbek. jiid. 
Sekte , p. 13 and Legends vol. 5, p. 181. 

s Yalk. Gen. 44, ed. princeps Salonica 1526. 

^ Midras Beresit Rabbati , ed. Ch. Albek, Jerusalem 1940, p. 30 f. 

5 The Chronicles of JeraJ.imeel, transl. by M. Gaster, London 1899, c. 25, p. 54. 


*7130 N’nn 1 ? n'nn Tny, 
t’bp n^i unnn!?i o’yiy 1 ? 

.'1’33 '31 DIN 13 
:no«i i33i lpys to 
in ir^y Nnn no rtioy, 
ion 1 ? ion .‘uoty n3P no3 
,ny»xn ^ni liyinn Vn, 
lino i’pd' n 1 ? D3’nifl»® 
pr bjv .D^iy 1 ? man 
□’33N iVanon nw 

□3’N 0IT3-I2 VdI D'xyi 

□3'oty Vy nVn D’nnx 
rrnpr13 to .'N”m nth 
•pyi 


*?130 n*3pn Tny, 

.'V33i m nVn N*7i 

ppyis l'n 13 lyotyty |i'3 

Vn, IDH 1 ? ION .]'313l 

1*73' 33 'niDiy^ ,1-iyoxn 

n lm ]dt ,ni'i3n p 
IN D'33N pVyO IN niTU 
p-i'3ro ]n D3'niDty mrso 
nnpna to .’N”m aivn 
.pyn 
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Light is thrown upon this fancy of the rabbis by a fragment 
from The Phoenician History of Sanchuniathon, as “translated” 
into Greek by Philo of Byblos and excerpted by Eusebius in his 
Preparation for the Gospel . 6 It deals with the discoverers of the 
necessaries of life whom grateful posterity revered as gods. 7 
Among these benefactors of the race are mentioned Agreus 8 and 

6 Sanchuniathon was said by Philo to be hvijp TaXaLraros kou t&v T pojiicibv 
Xpwuv, &s (paai, t peafivTepos (Eusebius, Ev. pr. I 9) which would place him 
about 1200 B.C. Before the finds of Ras Shamra, he was dismissed as pure 
fiction (see Otto Gruppe, Die griech. Culte und Mythen in ihren Beziehungen 
zu den orient. Religionen, Leipzig 1887, p. 375) or set in the Seleucid era (so 
E. Renan, “Memoire sur l’origine et le caractere veritable de Thistoire pheni- 
cienne qui porte le nom de Sanchoniathon,” Mem. de VAcad. des inscript, et 
belles-lettres 23, 1858, part 2, pp. 241-334). Contrast W. F. Albright, BASOR 
70, 1938, p. 24 on the name jn’MD and the problem of date. O. Eissfeldt, 
Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton, Halle S. 1939, p. 67 fif. infers a date before 
700 B.C. or nearly a millennium before Philo of Byblos who lived under 
Hadrian. Eusebius of Caesarea wrote his Ev. Praep. ca 320 C.E. 

7 Such approach is associated with the name of Euhemeros of Messene 
{ca 300 B.C.) and is of course the contribution of the Greek “translator,” or 
Philo. See Eissfeldt l. c. p. 29, 83—88, 122 ff. The theory was known to the 
Jewish schools, cf. Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5, p. 150. 

8 Among the later descendants of Agreus there appears also Agrotes to 

which usually Gen 25:27 P’N T* yir P’N is compared. See Carl Clemen, 
Die phonikische Religion nach Philo von Byblos , Leipzig 1939, p. 52, and 
Eissfeldt, /. c. p. 147 n. 1. The midrash of R. Abbahu on the same verse: 
'nw (Gen. R. 63.10 ed. Theodor, p. 693) resembles the Greek wordplay 
aypevrrjs aypor^s (or aypuryjs), the latter in the sense of agrestis or ferus, 
uncouth or savage. Abbahu liked to play with Greek words, see S. Lieber- 
man, Greek in Jewish Palestine , New York 1942, p. 21 f. Comp, idem , in 
Annuaire de ITnstitut de Philologie et d'Histoire Orientates published by the 
Universite Libre de Bruxelles in New York 1944, vol. 7, p. 397 ff. See also 
Ber. 44b, Men. 71a and Niddah 12ab where Raba, resident of “The City” or 
Mafioza, nicknames Papa who lived in the townlet of Naresh: 'mo. It is 
not exactly a compliment, as gentle Rashi suggests: 'n "no, by con TD^n % 
("i"’ r, " D E'^nn) Tkt 1 ? (Niddah ibid., differently Ber. ibid., combined Men. 
ibid.), but on the other hand, as the Gaonim assure us: “lyino wn 

'311 di wry 1DD. See Olzar ha-Gaonim ed. B. M. Lewin, vol. I, Haifa 1928, 

p. 85, and 104. 
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Halieus, the inventors of hunting and fishing, 9 and then the 
story of their children is told: 10 


yevecrOai dvo adeXcpovs 
(ndrjpov evperas Kal ttjs tovtov 
epyaaLas' oov Oarepov rdv Xou- 
acbp u Xoyovs aaKijaai Kal eiroo- 
das Kal pavrelas * eivai be 
tovtov t6v "H(paujTov , evpeiv 
be Kal ayKLOTpov Kal beXeap 
Kal bppiav Kal crx e ^ Lav ) ^pco- 
tov be tclvtcov avQpcoircov TXev- 
aaf did Kal cos Oeov ai)TOV 
peTa OavaTOV eae^acrdrjaav' Ka- 
\elo9ai be a vtov Kal Ala 
peCXlx^ov' ol 8e top abeXpov 12 
avTov tolxovs ipaalv eirivorjCFai 
eK irXLvOccv' 


“From them {sc. Agreusand Halieus) were 
born two brethren, discoverers of iron and 
of the mode of working it. One of them, 
Khousor, was skilled (lit. exercised him¬ 
self) in words, and incantations, and 
divinations. It is he who was Hephaestus, 
and invented the hook, and bait, and 
(fishing) line, and raft, and was the first 
of all men to navigate: wherefore he too 
was worshipped after his death as a god, 
and he was also called Zeus Meilichios. 
And some say that his brother devised 
(the way of making) walls from stone 
blocks .”*3 


9 Obviously pTX is derived from ts, used of fishing as well as hunting. 
Comp. Justinus (Trogus Pompeius) 18,3,4: a piscium ubertate, nam piscem 
Phoenices sidon vocant. Cf. Koh 9:12. The founder of ps, one of the 
three districts of “Greater Sidon” (Jos 11:8 and 19:28) may be meant. See 
Clemen, l. c. p. 48 and Eissfeldt, l. c. p. 66. 

10 Eusebius, Evangelica Praeparatio I 10,35bc (ed. E. H. Gifford, Oxford 
1903, vol. I, p. 47 f.). 

” Xpvcr&p or Xovokp are corruptions of Xoucrajp. 

13 Does the plural tovs &beX<povs contain a trace of an original trinity of 
craftsmen-gods? See n. 31 and 43. 

13 Usually translated: “walls of brick” (Gifford, Preparation for the Gospel , 
Oxford 1903), “le murs de briques” (M. J. Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions 
semitiques , Paris 1903, p. 375), “Mauern aus Ziegeln” (Clemen, l. c.). But 
this is refuted by the sequence, Eusebius I 10,35d, which knows in a later 
generation two other youths who “devised to mingle straw with the clay of 
bricks, and to dry them in the sun” {eivevbiqaav tco 7rrjXd) ttjs ttXLvOov avp- 
piyvvetv (popvTov , Kal tco rjXlco avTas TepaacveLv). Still later men learned 
how to make “courts, and enclosures, and caves” or cellars, to establish 
“villages and sheepfolds,” until at last Kronos “built a wall round his own 
dwelling, and founded the first city, Byblos.” A similar progress is described 
in shipbuilding: the first raft is but a rude affair, and only after agriculture 
had made sail and ropes possible, did the Dioscuri or Cabeiri (d’TDd) con - 
struct a real ship. See Gruppe, Die griech. Culte, p. 398. 

In Attic building accounts, ttXlvQos (or ttXlvOLs) denotes ordinary blocks 
of a wall, or stones squared for building. See L. D. Caskey and B. PI. Hill, 
Amer. Journ. of Archaeol. 12, 1908, p. 186. Comp. Liddell and Scott, Greek- 
Engl. Lex 2 , p. 1422. 
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Now, the first man to travel by water is the natural choice 
for a patron of or sailors, and it is Philo of Byblos who 

equates him with Zeus Meilichios. 1 * The first to make walls of 
stone is of course the patron of the onT IS G r the masons. As 
inventors of iron tools, the two brethren made stonecutting and 
shipbuilding possible, wherefore their memory may be said to 
continue among the living: 

1<5nnn3 r™ 1°' 'n* “Whenever men build 1 * walls, 18 or haul up stones 

niPDD IN p’UK ]^yo IN or ships, they (will) invoke your names.” 

P"P3?d ]n DD'mDt? 


14 Heinr. Ewald, “Abhandlung fiber die phonikischen Ansichten von der 
YVeltschopfung und den geschichtlichen Werth Sanchuniathon’s,” Abhandl. 
der Ges. der Wissensch . zu Gottingen 5, 1851, p. 17 f., first suggested that 
Meilichios is a Grecised form of the Semitic word for sailor. Fr. G. Movers. 
Die Phonizier , Bonn 1841, I, p. 325 combined Meilichios with Moloch, a view 
which commended itself to sundry scholars including M. Mayer, in W. H. 
Roscher, Lexikon der griech. und rom. Mythologie 11,1, p. 1521, see also Hofer. 
ibid. II, 2, p. 2561; H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen , 
Berlin 1895, p. 242 f., and W. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Worterbuch der griech . 
Sprocket Gottingen 1905, p. 286. More recently, Greek scholars seem resolved 
to “turn a deaf ear to all Semitic Sirens and seek an explanation nearer 
home,” see A. B. Cook, Zeus, vol. II pt. 2, Cambridge 1925, pp. 1091-1160 
where the literature on Zeus MetXtxtos is surveyed. 

15 II Kings 12:13 and 22:6. 

16 This is the reading in the Oxford Ms. of the Yalkut, photostats of which 
I was able to consult thanks to the friendship of Professor Saul Lieberman. 
nnH3 can easily turn into nrvn, see Pes. Rab. c. 26 f. 131b 'iv mma ninn 
D’32N (heaps or ruins, cf. Lieberman, ibiipsj »DVts>n\ p. 220) and Yalkut Jer. 
300 where the parallel version reads O’m bv nnn. For a translation of the 
printed text, see Leo Jung, Fallen Angels in Jewish , Christian and Moham¬ 
medan Literature , Philadelphia 1926, p. 105. Comp. Bernard Heller, “La 
Chute des Anges. Shemhazai, Ouzza et Azael,” REJ 60, 1910, p. 206,'n. 1. 
Bialik and Ravnitzky, ma n ~idd, rev. ed. I, p. 34 read: nnn onnaws. 

17 Moed Kat. 11a nan to build a stove , occurs, as I am instructed 

again by Professor Lieberman, twice in the Palestinian Talmud as na, Yer. 
Moed Kat. I 9 f. 80d bottom, and Ned. I end f. 37a. 

^ 18 Comp. Ez 42:7 where in is a wall , not a hedge or fence. See H. Guthe, 
“Gader, Gadara, Gedor,” Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des deutschen Pa- 
Idstina Vereins 1896, p. 8: “Das Hauptwort gader bedeutet eine aus unbe- 
hauenen Feldsteinen ohne Mortel aufgefuhrte Mauer ... Die Merkmale sind: 
unbehauene, oder doch nur roh behauene Steine, trockene Herstellung, ohne 
Verwendung von Morteln.” 
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Obviously the story is meaningful only if mariners and masons 
could be heard cheering each other at work, and perhaps occa¬ 
sionally even swearing, by something that sounded like Heyya 
and Aheyya. That this was actually the case with seamen, we 
learn from Pesahim 112b: NHT3 “The sailor’s cry 

is ‘heyya!’ ‘heyya!’ ” Perhaps Samuel b. Meir 20 was right in 
interpreting the passage as referring to clamor helciariorum or 
the shout of bargemen towing ships or lighters against the cur¬ 
rent. 21 From the midrash of the rabbis we may derive that like 
cries or calls accompanied the lifting of stones and the labor of 
masons. 22 


19 Or K”n K”n. See R. Rabbinovicz, ohdid ’pnpi, VI (1874), p. 346. 

20 Disagreeing with Rashi ad loc .: H3 . . . myj vrb uw vya nmn 
nm L, n3 ^ ln ^ Vann nawioV na 'vcnvn khtm, ... roaVo rwr As for *nim nht’3 

KHP3 [«r NT tnim Dina or] p in (see the various readings in pnpn 
□nDiD) comp. Engl, gee or haw , in driving oxen or a team of cattle, used also 
as a verb, to haw and gee, or to hie horses (turn to the left) or hup them (in 
the opposite direction). 

21 Comp. Martial, Epigrams , IV, 64, 21 f., describing the tranquility of a 

country seat . 

Quern nec rumpere nauticum celeuma 

Nec clamor valet helciariorum. 

The celeuma (or celeusma) is the summons or command of the KeXewTrjs, the 
chief oarsman or boatswain, who gives the stroke to the rowers, and the 
helciarius (from eXfca), to pull) is one who draws small vessels up the stream. 

22 Comp. Aristophanes, The Peace 459 ff., where men bend down to the 

labor of pulling out Peace, as if they were to lift stones, or draw a boat up 
on the beach. The verb is eX/cco (470), or e£eX/«o (294), or d^eXxco (361 tovs 
XlOovs, moving stones), and also Kardyco (458 Karaye = “bring her in,” used 
of boats), or exactly as in our midrash mrBD IN l'byo. Of course, the 

idea of Peace being hauled up is the contrivance of the comedian, but the 
exertions and exclamations of the workers, as they tug and labor at the 
ropes, are drawn from real life (I quote lines 459-463, 487-489, 517-519, and 
the transl. by B. B. Rogers, London 1927, p. 42 ff.): 

Hermes : Yo ho! pull away. 

Chorus : Pull away a little stronger. 

Hermes : Yo ho! pull away. 

Chorus : Keep it up a little longer. 

Hermes: Pull, pull, pull, pull . . . 

Trygaeus: Keep it up a little longer. 

Hermes: Yo ho! pull away. 

Trygaeus: Yes, by Zeus! a little stronger . 


cb ela. 
ela 

do ela. 

ela 6 TL juaXa. 
do ela , do ela . . . 
ela /zaXa. 
do ela. , 

ela vrj Ata . . . 
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It is not hard to guess what implied on the lips of workmen. 
In the vernacular was an ordinary adverb meaning “quick”. 23 
In several languages N”n, also, serves as an exclamation to incite 
to action or greater effort: on! up! 24 In either case, the adverb 
and the interjection tend, in special urgency or impatience, to 
be repeated: 25 heyyd-d-heyya! Thus the twain brothers were 
born. 

As in our day, but much oftener in antiquity, exclamations 
were known to be addressed to divinities. In some instances, the 
shout with which a god was invoked became his very name. 26 
The cry heyya or “quick” seemed particularly appropriate for the 
“quick” or deft Heyyin , the alternate name for Khousor or Ktr in 
the Ugarit religious texts. Seafaring men being mostly god- 

do eia vvv, do eta 7ras, Chorus : Pull again, every man, all he can, 

do ela, ela, eta, eta, eta, eta, Pull, pull, pull, pull, pull, 

co eta, eta, eta, eta, eta, ttcls. Pull, pull, pull, pull, all together. 

The shouts become a song, cf. Apollinaris Sidonius, Epistulae II, 10: “chorus 
helciariorum /responsantibus alleluia ripis.” 

23 Gittin 34a, Raba dispatching a letter of divorce: 1 n ' 1 n n 1 ? un tupn, or 

Sab. 119a end, the blind R. Sheshet devising how to speed his students to 
the Sabbath meal: dmid Nin’DD nmdi ndm pm 1 ? in'? 3’mo nd'pd n m 21 

N ’ ’ n ’Dip’ 1 ?! 'DM ’D ,^18 NMD! NDM ]3D"lV ].“F I 7. 

24 See A. J. Maclean, A Dictionary of the Dialects of Vernacular Syriac , 
Oxford 1891, p. 75: hiyii, heyu, hay if hayo “come!” Comp. Arab. and 
Greek eta in the dictionaries. The Latin heja, “come on!”, in gentle persua¬ 
sion or impatient exhortation, e. g. Virgil, The Aeneid IV, 569: heia age, 
rumpe moras\ “Up ho! break off delay!”, or ibid. IX,38. Horace, Satires 
11,6,23 f., illustrating the annoyances of living in the metropolis where at 
the most inopportune of hours one may be whisked to court: 

. . . Romae sponsorem me rapis: “heia, 
ne prior officio quisquam respondeat, urge.” 

The dictionaries list in this sense also NnDttnp rpb niDyi ndd ]n«i n * ’ n, 
Yer. Ab. Z. Ill 1,42c, also Yer. Pea I l,15d, however the passage is still 
puzzling, see Gen. R. 59.4 and the note of Theodor p. 633, and Louis Ginz- 
berg, Genizah Studies II, New York 1929, p. 335. 

25 R. Abba expediting preparations for Sabbath: !n'M hpn In'm "iwn hie 
thee, quick\, Sab. 119a and Rashi ad loc. Comp, the repeated ela ela or Ido too 
or Lov iov. 

26 The god invoked with the cry irj, Irj’ios, also rj'ios, epithet of Apollo. 
Eutos or Euhius, name of Bacchus, from the cry euaZ, evol. 
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fearing men , 27 it is quite possible that their N”n was indeed 
a minced form of Heyyin or a way to invoke him, and that 
at least on certain occasions/ it was felt or intended to be a plea 
for aid from the god of shipping and shipmen . 28 

In brief, Heyya and Aheyya in the midrash of the rabbis seem 
no other but Heyyin, i. e. Khusor and his brother in the account 
of Phoenician antiquities by Sanchuniathon. The inventor of 
the raft is made to be also an expert in speech and spells, for 
only such power of the word as could command and compel 
disciplined and united action was believed by the ancients to 
have made navigation possible . 29 

But who was Khusor’s brother, and what was his name? In 
the Ugarit records we read of Ktr-w-Hss , 30 and the assumption 
seems reasonable that the hyphenation preserves the memory 
of what was formerly a pair of gods: Ktr or “cunning” had a 
brother named Hss or “clever ”. 31 It is more difficult to explain 
how popular fancy (perchance by relating it to hss or a kindred 
root? 32 ) read into the name the suggestion of stonework, and 
thus made IJss the hero eponymous of the masons. 

If this guess be right, the name of Heyyin’s brother was not 
borrowed, but freely invented by the rabbis. Heyya and Aheyya, 


2 ? Mishna Kid. IV 14 (82a): Q'TDn pn pason. 

28 In driving oxen one will use the exclamation: geel But on the lips of 
the driver, Geel may also be an abbreviation of Jesus. 

29 See above § 2. The Lay of Aqhat n. 5. One may perhaps recall in this 
connection also the last item in the argument of the diKoXoyos before Hadrian: 
ma mums mrsDn rn nV main kWn . . . c&iya main id did p«. Yalk. Numbers 
738 and Proverbs 946. 

jo E. g. II Aq 5:18 f. and 23 f. 

3* See H. Bauer, OLZ 1934, p. 245, and ZAW 53, 1935, 57: Acc. fiassu 
“astute, discerning"; cf. Maisler, Tarbiz 5, 1934, 378 f. Perhaps the third 
name Hyn betokens an original triad of gods: Cunning , Clever, and Quick 
a trace of which seems to survive in Rabbinic and Mohammedan legend. 
See n. 43, and n. 12. 

32 stones or gravel, Pr 20:17, Thr 3:16; pinn to break up (Rabb. Hebrew: 
to partition), perhaps also to array (Pr 30:27 Sept, cutgiktcos). Cf. Baba 
Bathra 2a ma l 1 ? idin .nansatf oian ns’no N’anna n i l a 1 n r n d ’no. Comp, 
rpimn na Targ. Ps 62:4 nny'yi *ma’. An angel Gadreel is mentioned in 1 En 
69:6, but his is the business of deadly weapons, not stonework. 
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or the variants, 33 are a pair of pendant names like Eldad and 
Medad, 33a Hillek and Billek, 34 or Jannes and Jambres. 35 The 
Arabs particularly seem to enjoy putting together such assonant 
names, and both Muhammad and the post-Kur’anic tradition 
indulged in this fancy: Ydgug and Magiig for Gog and Magog, 36 
Hdrun and Kdrun for Aaron and Korah, 37 Habll and Kdbll for 
Abel and Kain, 38 or Hilllt and Milllt for the first dwellers of 
hell. 39 

In the same class belong the two angels in Babil , Ifdrut and 
Marut who teach people “how to cause division between man 
and wife” (Sura 2, 96). The Moslem tales, cited in the commen¬ 
taries to this passage, 40 echo rabbinic legends 41 about the fallen 
angels. Having spoken contemptuously of the sins of men, the 
angels receive permission to send two of their number to earth, 

33 B. Niddah 61a: nn wnop 12 n ’ n n myi pmo, cf. b. Moed Kataa 20b: 
nnb n"nn ’3") Tin 1 ? n ’ ’ n '1. The gutturals n and n are easily inter¬ 
changeable: hence rmm (Raym. Martini Pugio Fidei, p. 938) or «”m. N n n 
(Jellinek VI, p. XXIV, n. 1). Yallc. Gen 44=Jellinek IV, 127: N”m NiiM. If 
authentic, perhaps related to the midrashim on nnn (Jos. 9:7): ’rri mpyo ityyp; 
cunning as a serpent, Yer. Kid. IV, 65c; cf. b. Sab. 85a on Gen 36:2 (and 21), 
and on cmyn Dt 2:23 in Gen. R. 26.7, ed. Theodor, p. 254; also the various 
derivations of the name mn Gen 3:20 (Gen. R. 20.11 cf. Wellhausen, Die 
Comp, des Hexateuchs 3 , Berlin 1899, p. 305, and Ginzberg, Leg. 5, p. 91 and 134). 
“Charmer," “seducer," even “skilled in words" (verb mn) would not be an 
inappropriate name. However, waw may bs a scribal error for yod. Midr. Ber. 
Rabbali , ed. Albek p. 31 reads N”m Nmn, cf. however ib. p. 30. 

33a Nu 11:26 f. 34 Sanh. 98b; IJullin 19a. 

33 2 Timothy 3:8; Tg Y. Ex 1:15 and 7:11; Men 85a. Ginzberg, Unb. Sekte , 
p. 240, n. 3 and Legends vol. 5, p. 425, points out that the older form of the 
legend knew only of Jannes. 

36 Kur’an S. 21,96 (and 18,93). 3 * S. 28.76. 

38 S. 5.30. The names of the “two sons of Adam" are not mentioned in 
the Kur’an, “perhaps long antedating it," so Charles C. Torrey, The Jewish 
Foundation of Islam, New York 1933, p. 50. 

39 See J. Bergmann, MGWJ 46, 1902, 531 ff. Contrast Josef Horovitz, 
Koranische Unlersuchungen , Berlin and Leipzig 1926, p. 148, n. 1. 

4° Esp. Tabari, Tafsir ad loc., translated and discussed by E. Littmann, 
“Harut and Marut," in: Festschrift Friedr. C. Andreas , Leipzig 1916, pp. 
70-87. 

41 Abraham Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume aufgenom- 
men ? 2 , Leipzig 1902, p. 104-106. 
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and they very soon prove that angels on earth would not do any 
better than men. 42 Harut and Marut , the two 43 disgraced angels, 
were Gondemend to be suspended by the feet in a rocky pit at 
Babylon, where they teach men magic. The name of the pair 
has been variously explained, but neither the derivation from 
1. En. 6:7, 44 nor from 2 En. 33:11, 45 and least of all, from the 
Avestan Haurvatdt and Ameratdt 46 seems well founded. 

it would appear that as in the case of Heyya and Aheyya, 
only one of the names was actually borrowed from earlier tradi¬ 
tion, and that the other name grew from Arabic fondness for 
assonance. Goliath and Saul may serve as an illustration of the 
freedom and playfulness with which new names were invented. 
The Jews were often heard to speak of their gdlut, sometimes, also, 


4 * Littmann, /. c. p. 87 praises as a particularly fine feature of the saga, 
“wie sie uns im islamischen Gewande vorliegt, dass die Engel, die sich sunden- 
frei fiihlen und pharisaisch auf die schwache Menschheit hinabsehen, fur 
ihren Hochmut bestraft werden dadurch dass sie, mit menschlicher Schwache 
behaftet, dieser auch nicht widerstehen konnen.” “Dieser ethische Zug” is 
precisely the burden of Yalk- Gen 44, or Gemar[a] Derekh Ere$ ’(Sassoon, 
in * 7 n«, II, p. 626b, cf. ibid. p. 627b) =nVj nirDDO ed. Michael Higger, p. 231. 

« Some versions speak of three angels who were sent to earth (Littmann, 
l. c. } p. 81), their names, according to Tha'labl, being Azza, Azabiya, and 
Azriyail (Heller, REJ 60, 1910, 209). Comp. Seder Eliahu Znta c. 25 ed. 
M. Friedmann, p. 49: ^Nryi »njn nry, and 1 En 69:5 Asbeel^wz ry. See above 
n. 12 and n. 31, and Ginzberg, Legends , vol. 5, p. 170. 

44 Armaros is taken to go back to har marot = Marut, so Jos. Halevy, 
Journ. Asiatique 19, 1902, 148 ff. 

45 In the Slavonic Book of Enoch, the angels Orioch and Marioch are com¬ 
manded to guard the revelations of Enoch. To this pair W. Bousset, Religion 
des Judentums 2 , p. 560, would trace Harut and Marut. Similarly Jos. Horo- 
vitz, “Jewish Proper Names and Derivatives in the Koran,” HUCA II, 
1925, p. 164 f., and his Koran. Untersuchungen , p. 147 f. See however Ginz¬ 
berg, Legends l. c. p. 160. 

4 6 So Paul de Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, Leipzig 1866, p. 15, and 
Fr. C. Andreas, see Littmann /. c. p. 84. These beneficent genii are female, 
their names mean “Perfection” and “Deathlessness,” and they represent 
the reward promised to the blessed after death, all very unlike Harut and 
Marut. Furthermore, the hypothesis would make Muhammad acquainted 
with the Old Iranian or Avestan form of the names, instead of the Middle 
Persian or Pahlavi, Khurdat and Amurddt , see Horovitz, HUCA II, p. 164, 
and Kor. Unters ., p. 147. 
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as a crumb of comfort, of their res galuta, until the Philistine 
chief became Galut , 47 whereupon his opponent, and paronomastic 
counterpart, was dubbed Talut, the “tall” king (from the verb 
tala). 48 It has been similarly suggested that the one name which 
can be traced to pre-Moslem tradition is Marut , a “quite common 
Syriac word for power, it possibly contains a remembrance of 
^Nry”, while its parallel was formed by Muhammad simply 
altering the first consonant of the other name. 49 

Here again the Ugarit texts may contain a useful clue. Heyyin 
is said to be a hrs, a craftsman or master artificer. 50 But hrs, 
also, means magician* 1 and it may well be that this twofold 
meaning of hrs gave rise to the cycle of legends about the dis¬ 
coverers of tools and skills who also revealed to men the black 
arts. 52 Once Harut was born, or rather adopted, his companion 
sprang from a rhyme and reminiscence about rebellious angels 
who subjugated the heavenly bodies by means of witchcraft and 
defied God’s lordship of the world. 53 Some of these tales or terms 

47 Horovitz, HUCA II, p. 163, and Kor. Unters., p. 106. 

48 Geiger, /. c. p. 179. 

49 A. J. Wensinck, Enc. of Islam II, p. 272 f. 

50 E. g. II Aq 5:18 f. 

81 So probably Is 3:3 mann oon, as the parallel mb poa would suggest. Cf. • 
Targ. and Syr. Ex 22:17 'nn Kb twin. 

52 1 En 7:1, 8:3, 65:6. See the following note, and Additional Note 1 , n. 25. 

53 Tanh. Bereshit 12, as emended by Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5, p. 152: 
on^y .□ ' s v d pt^ya naaa^a non ]» n ’ m o vn» no^o (Gen 6A)'Qm 

rnty (cf. Gen 6:4) onaoan non 'nrniiDa an non, (Job 24:13) 
no aaxsn t<b -pom rayni noo mo bub noN’i, i'ejpddi pmoi ywp 
(Job 2 1 :14 f.) 'aannya n H0. Cf. Midrash Hag-Gadol Gen., ed. Schechter, 
p. 131: rn non, 'w crs&o ono ppiyi nao^i non pmiD vn® nry^N 'i idk 
w 'riioa^ nitr ’moo Kipn bn 'wmaDo. Seder Eliahu Zuta c. 25 
ed. Friedmann, p. 49: lN’tonm oiNn mao anonv ymb n ^rya vaya nry 

□n 1 ? nooi ’i’ ntyyo nara^a non ono pi’iiDiy d’sbo amx no 1 ?! om«. See 
3 Enoch, ed. Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash , vol. 5, p. 172 f.: pnoVo rn Varya any 
nbKDvn) caann DmaoV noyV naVroa canon naoVi non ...pinio rn» canao anb 
'aVaopDi lann a’Vy noay own aos Voa, 'w n'opn usV ymm rn» qmo tana mvb 
(1 Re 22:19). Comp. Pirke R. Eliezer c. 22: oipoa rn d S' D’mon, 
and Tanh. Buber I, p. 26 on Gen 6:4 n'apna omioi canp rn» 'o»n »paa, 
(cf. also the idioms Ber. 48a nano ’Vopo Kb or Ber. R. 55.7 ana no 
N o b y 1 which Job 21:14, used in these midrashim, is defying). 

Less perceptible are the echoes about the descent in the generation of 
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may have vaguely haunted his mind, when Muhammad chose 
the name of Marut for the second member of the pair. 

The tale of Ilarut and Marut , even though one of the names 
is newly coined, is thus an offshoot of the Canaanite myth about 
Heyyin and his brother. Like the story of Heyya and Aheyya, 
it became interlaced with the legends about the fallen angels 
who teach sorcery and tempt to adultery. 

This sequel to the tale of the twin brethren may perhaps con¬ 
tain a hint that the rabbis were not unaware of the Phoenician 
provenance of the myth. The midrash tells of the penance of 
Shemhazai who suspended himself between heaven and earth, 
head downward, for he is too ashamed to open his mouth before 
God. However, Azael, his fellow rebel, never repented of his 
mischief, and continues to entice men to sin with his devilish 
dyes and feminine finery: 54 by mioo aim rawrn “irn *b ^ary 
□in na crnsci? a'm but pb’Bon * 2 ’D bj by*i ] ' 21 y 3 x* bz 
n my -nib din 'n jtdh 1 ? i^ip^pa noiy Nin pnyi ... rrvny lining 
a'm bw ] ' 21 y 3 x 'inn. Does not this stress on piynx ’TD bo 
and D’tM bw pnyns 'in hide perhaps a taunt and thrust at the 
purple garment industry which gave Phoenicia its very name: 
“land of the purple dye”? 55 

Moreover, some of the angelic names appear to carry faint 
vestiges of the ancient sites and sagas of Phoenicia. We are 
indebted again to Sanchuniathon for having preserved for us 
the story of a feud between two brethren, Samemrumos and 
Usoos 56 in whom scholars have recognized the founding fathers 

Jared (Jub. 4:15; 1 En 6:6 and 106:13) when the very depth of degradation 
was reached: rmnnnn nmoV nn n v ro’a® n ' idp tnpa no 1 ?! Agadath 
Bereshith, p. XXXVII f. See Ginzberg, Legends vol. 5, p. 153. 

54 Yalk. Gen. 44; Ber. Rabbati ed. Albek, p. 31; R. Martini, Pugio Fidei , 
Leipzig 1687, p. 938. 

55 E. A. Speiser, “The Name PhoinikesLanguage 12, 1936, 121-126. See 
also W. F. Albright, in the W. G. Leland volume, Studies in the History of 
Culture , Menasha, Wis. 1942, p. 25 f. However, the association of Q’aiyas ’naa 
with Azael may be also due to their excitatory effects, Prof. S. Lieberman 
referring me to Zabim II, 2, Yeb. 76a and Ab. Z. 20ab. 

s 6 Eusebius, Ev. Pr. I 10, 34d: 2a firjfj.povfj.os 6 /cat 'Tipoupavios /cat Ovauos. 
See Clemen, l. c. p. 21 f. 
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of Sidon and Tyre. 57 The rivalry of these two sister-cities, or 
perhaps the ascendancy of Sidon over Tyre found its mythical 
expression in the quarrel between Samemrumim and Uzu. s8 
Is the angel Uzza 59 none other than Uzu, a residue of Tyrian 


57 Usoos is a personification of the coastal city of Tyre, E g.'U-tu, Amarna 
Uzu, Ass. u-hi-u , Greek Palae-Tyrus. The first to suggest it was T. K. 
Cheyne, ‘The Connection of Esau and Usoos,” ZAW 17, 1897, 189. On the 
site comp. Eduard Meyer, Gesch. des Altertums 2 II 2 (1931): “der Tyros 
gegeniiberliegende Vorort Usu . . . von den Griechen Palaityros genannt, was 
dann den Irrtum erzeugt hat, ursprunglich habe Tyros hier gelegen.” M 
Noth, “Die Wege der Pharaonenheere in Palastina und Syrien,” ZDPV 60, 
1937, p. 219: “das u$u der ass. Konigsinschriften, das... nach Sanherib, 
Taylorzyl. II 40 zweifelsfrei als die der Inselstadt Tyrus gegeniiberliegende 
Festlandssiedlung zu bestimmen ist, damit das UaXairvpos der klassischen 
Autoren.” See also on the name W. F. Albright, The Vocalization of the 
Egyptian Syllabic Orthography , New Haven 1934, p. 35. 

Samemrumos must stand in some relation with Imm rmm, the one of the 
three districts of greater Sidon over which Bodashtart, in his temple inscrip¬ 
tion, describes himself as reigning. See Charles C. Torrey, in his first pub¬ 
lication of the “Phoenician Royal Inscription,” JAOS 23, 1902, p. 159 (if. and 
again with new observations ibid. 57, 1937, p. 408, and Eissfeldt, /. c. p. 
62-67: “Schamemrumim, Hoher Himmel, ein Stadteil von Gross-Sidon,” 
and Clemen, l. c. p. 47. 

s8 Samemrumos is said to have settled in (continental) Tyre, and to have 
opposed his brother Usoos (arcuu&orcu 8e irpos tov adeXcpdv Ovaooov) who 
driven into the sea, founded the island-city of Tyre. This is probably the 
historical kernel of the tale about the tempest which ignited the trees of 
Tyre, whereupon “Usoos took a tree, and having stripped off the branches, 
first was so bold as to venture upon it into the sea” (irpcorov roXprjaai els 
SaXcLTTav ep^rjuai). See Eusebius, /. c. I 10,35a, and Nonnos of Panopolis, 
Dionysiaca 40, 444-534 who makes Heracles help the Tyrians to build a ship 
and establish themselves upon the islands near Tyre on the sea (ayx 6 T vpou 
wapa ttovtov). See Eissfeldt, /. c. p. 65 and 134 ff. 

On Tyre as the seat of the Sidonian government, and the capital of the 
Sidonians, and on the latter as a synonym of Phoenicians, see W. F. Albright, 
in the Leland Volume, p. 33 f. 

59 Wl any b. Yoma 67b; so also 3 Enoch, ed. Jellinek vol. 5, p. 172 
and again p. 173; Agg. Bereschit, p. XXXIX, and ibid. p. XXXVIII any 
^anyi; »nm hddd ed. Higger, p. 230 ^N»nyi any cf. Targ. Y. Gen 6:4 iwny 
and Sed. Eliahu Zuta ed. Friedmann, p. 49 ^aryi Miyi nry. Otherwise 
nry Dt. R. end, or V«ryi Nry Pes. R. c. 34 f. 159a, so also Jellinek I, 129, 
Jacob Sikli (Hazofeh III, p. 9 and Sassoon, nn II, p. 626b and 627b), 
and so consistently in the Zohar I 9b, 19b, 23a, 25b, 37a, 55a, 58a, 126a. 
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myths? 60 In another passage of his Phoenician antiquities, 
Sanchuniathon calls the first intelligent beings Zophesemin or 
seers of heaven. 61 May not a similar signification be concealed 
in Shemhazai, chief of the archangels (1 En. 6:3, 9:7 and 69:2) 
who sat the first in the kingdom of heaven and hence saw the 
king’s face? 62 

However, it is quite possible that the angelic names in our 
records are no longer transmitted in their original form. Rab¬ 
binic doctrine demanded that the name of God be combined with 
every angel 63 to indicate beyond a shadow of doubt that all 
powers, either in the depth or in the height above, are subject 
and subservient to the sovereign will of God. By making the 
names of angels theophorous, the Jewish homilists not only dis- 


Perhaps the spelling Nry aims at differentiation from onso bv ip any? Jellinek 
I, p. 39. 

60 I find Ewald, /. c. p. 48, first call attention to Targ. Y. Gen. 6:4, although 
he fully endorsed J. Scaliger’s identification of Usoos with Esau. Discussing 
the names ^N'nyi 'NrnDiy, Ewald wonders: “sollte man vermuten, noch in 
diesem entfernten Gebiete sei ein Andenken an jene . . . phonikischen Sem- 
rum (sic!) und Usoos gekommen, und diese beiden Namen seien . . . nur 
wenig umgebildet.” 

61 Eusebius, I 10, 33d: fa>a voepa, Kai eKXrjdrj 'Suipaorjpiv (rectius Zcoprj- 
oap.Lv) toot eoTLV ovpavov KaTOirraL. 

62 Esth 1:14; 2 Re 25:19=Jer 52:25. Cf. Gen 32:31 and 33:10; Ex 24:10 

and 33:20; Ju 6:22 and 13:22; Is 6:5. The verb nrn Ex 24:11; Nu 24:4; Ps 
17:15; Job 19:26. See also 2 Chr 26:5 D'n^n niN-n pnon, weakened to dnv 
crn^Nn in Sept., Syr. and Targ., also Yer. Sota IX 13 f. 24b. Comp. 1 En 
39:12 f. and esp. 71:7 on the angels who “guard the throne of His glory”, 
and 40:2 ff. on the four presences or o’asn (Is 63:9). See Seder Eliahu 

Rabba, ed. Friedmann p. 163: ind3 niKPlJ nrn ,im« pan mwn 0^0 pa 

naan na main pa. Comp, what powers accrued to the ru’Dtpn via Vjnoo, 
3 Enoch ed. Jellinek, l. c. vol. 5, p. 172. Is nuDHD 1 ? hdx (b. Meg. 24b) such a 
quest to be as the angels? Cf. Tanh. Buber I p. 141: 'Tin nai n apn na nan 
naanan, comp, also Seder Eliahu Rabba p. 161: ]'D3D3n . . . n'3330 nraty pam 
l 1 ?^ mnD aaaa. See Gershom G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism , 
Jerusalem 1941, p. 45 ff. and p. 355. On the spelling of the name Semjaza 
or Samiazaz (2epia£a and Se/xtafas) see Charles, The Book of Enoch p. 17. 
Yalkul ed. princ. reads 'maty; b. Nidda 61a ’«rno»; R. Martini, Pugio Fidei 
p. 938 'nnoty and arnoty; Bahya b. Asher, minn Vy nia’a, Fano 1507 (end npn) 
has Varnoiy. 

63 See Ginzberg, Legends , vol. 5, p. 152, n. 56. 
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guised many a foreign importation, but also retrieved them from 
oblivion. Our midrash may serve as an example. For this faded 
fragment of a myth about a pair of Canaanitish divinities, 
patrons and protectors of mariners and masons, would have 
hardly reached our day, were it not for the skill with which the 
Rabbanan d'Aggadta , or the teachers of the Haggadah, had 
adapted it to the bibilical setting, and converted it to support 
the Jewish ritual. 64 


6 < Cf. Yoma 67b: ^Nryi any rwy» by -iejdd ^mry ^ n y d $ ' ' i 'n tun 
and Yalk. Gen. 44: vn ID 1 ?! ...*?*« .^«ry ihd *] d i ’ 31 n« vtdVd hxv 

Vw bxiur by 'r\b [*ryty b'x] ’tn omsDn ova nimp panpD 

minaw *?r«ry Kim bw ammaiy ^ry 1 ? iriK [myp]. The mention of 

the Palestinian school of R. Ishmael about the middle of the second cen¬ 
tury C.E., and of Rab Joseph bar Hiyya (d. 333), successor of Rabba b. 
Nahmani in the Babylonian school of Pumbeditha, may help to indicate the 
times and the places in which these traditions were current among the Jews. 


FARABI’S PLATO 1 


By Leo Strauss 

Eben derselbe Gedanke kann, an 

f * 1 

einem andern Orte, einen ganz 
andern Wert haben. 

Lessing, Leibniz , von den ewigen Strafen. 

It is generally admitted that one cannot understand the teach¬ 
ing of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed before one has under¬ 
stood the teaching of “the philosophers”; for the former presents 
itself as a Jewish correction of the latter. To begin with, one 
can identify “the philosophers” with the Islamic Aristotelians, 
and one may describe their teaching as a blend of genuine Aris- 
totelianism with Neo-platonism and, of course, Islamic tenets. 
If, however, one wants to grasp the principle transforming that 
mixture of heterogeneous elements into a consistent, or intel¬ 
ligible, whole, one does well to follow the signpost erected by 
Maimonides himself. 

In his letter to Samuel ibn Tibbon, he makes it abundantly 
clear that he considered the greatest authority in philosophy, 
apart from Aristotle himself, not Avicenna or Averroes, nor even 
Avempace, but Farabi. Of Farabi’s works, he mentions in that 
context only one by its title, and he recommends it to ibn Tibbon 
in the strongest terms. Thus we may assume to begin with 
that he considered it Farabi’s most important book. He calls 
that book The principles of the beings. Its original title is The 
political governments. 

There can then be no doubt as to the proper beginning, i. e. 
the only beginning which is not arbitrary, of the understanding 
of Maimonides’ philosophic background: one has to start from 

1 I wish to express my thanks to Professor A. H. Halkin for kindly checking 
my translations from the Arabic. 
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an analysis of Farabi’s Political governme?its. It would be unwise 
to attempt such an analysis now. In the first place, we lack a sat¬ 
isfactory edition. 2 Above all, the full understanding of the book 
presupposes the study of two parallel works of Farabi’s, The 
principles of the opinions of the people of the virtuous city 3 and 
The virtuous religious community ,' the second of which has not 
yet been edited at all. Maimonides presumably preferred The 
political governments to these parallel presentations. To discover 
the reason for that preference, or, at any rate, to understand The 
political governments fully, one has to compare the doctrines con¬ 
tained in that book with the doctrines contained in the parallel 
works, and thus to lay bare the teaching characteristic of The 
political governments. For that teaching consists, to some extent, 
of the silent rejection of certain tenets which are adhered to in 
the two other works. 

We limit ourselves here to stressing one feature of The political 
governments (and, mutatis mutandis , of the two parallel works) 
which by itself clearly indicates the most striking trait of Farabi’s 
philosophy. As is shown already by the difference between its 
authentic and its customary title, the book treats the whole 
of philosophy proper (i. e. with the omission of logic and mathe¬ 
matic) within a political framework. In this respect, Farabi 
takes as his model, not any of the Aristotelian writings known 
to him or to us, but Plato’ Republic and, to a lesser extent, 
Plato’s Laws which also present the whole of philosophy within 
a political framework. To account for this Platonizing procedure, 

3 The original was edited in Hyderabad in 1346 H. Ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
translation was edited by Filipowski in the «yDNn Leipzig 1849, 1-64. 
Cf. also F. Dieterici’s German translation (Die Staatsleitung von Alfardbi ), 
Leiden 1904. The text underlying the Hyderabad edition as well as the German 
translation is less complete than the one underlying the Hebrew translation; 
the passage from p. 62, line 21 in Filipowski’s edition till the end is missing in 
both the Hyderabad edition and the German translation; it can partly be 
traced in Farabi’s Musterstaat (ed. Dieterici, 71 f.). A comparison of the 
Hebrew translation of The political governments with the parallel in the 
Musterstaat shows that the text of the former is also incomplete: the whole 
concluding part of The political governments (roughly corresponding to Muster¬ 
staat 72 — end) is at present lost. 

3 Edited by Dieterici under the title Der Musterstaat , Leiden 1895. 
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it is not necessary to look out for any particular Platonist tra- 
dition: the Republic and the Laws were accessible to Far&bi in 
Arabic translations. 

Farabi followed Plato not merely as regards the manner in 
which he presented the philosophic teaching in his most im¬ 
portant books. He held the view that Plato’s philosophy was 
the true philosophy. To reconcile his Platonism with his ad¬ 
herence to Aristotle, he could take three more or less different 
ways. First, he could try to show that the explicit teachings of 
both philosophers can be reconciled with each other. He devoted 
to this attempt his Concordance of the opinions of Plato and 
Aristotle. The argument of that work is partly based on the 
so-called Theology of Aristotle : by accepting this piece of neo¬ 
platonic origin as a genuine work of Aristotle, he could easily 
succeed in proving the substantial agreement of the explicit 
teachings of both philosophers concerning the crucial subjects. 
It is however very doubtful whether Farabi considered his 
Concordance as more than an exoteric treatise, and thus whether 
it would be wise of us to attach great importance to its explicit 
argument. 4 Secondly, he could show that the esoteric teachings 
of both philosophers are identical. Thirdly, he could show that 

the aim of both philosophers is identical. The third approach 
is used by him in his tripartite work The aims of the philosophy 
of Plato and of Aristotle , or, as Averroes quotes it, The two 
philosophies. The second part of that work is devoted exclusively 
to Plato’s philosophy. By studying that central part which alone 
is at present accessible in a critical edition, 5 one is enabled to 

4 Cf. Paul Kraus, “Plotin chez les Arabes”, Bulletin de VInstitut d'Egyptc, 
v. 23, 1940-41, 269. — Note the use of the term “opinion” in the title of the 
Concordance. Cf. note 69 below. 

s Plato Arabics, v. II. Alfarabius: De Platonis philosophia, edd. F. Rosenthal 
and R. Walzer, London (Warburg Institute) 1943. The edition is accompanied 
by a Latin translation and by notes. It will be quoted in the following notes 
‘Farabi, Plato figures in parentheses after §§ will indicate pages and line 
of the text. — The first part of Farabi's Two philosophies was edited under the 
title k . tahstl al-sa l ada in Hyderabad 1345 H.; the third part (dealing with the 
philosophy of Aristotle) is not yet edited. The whole is accessible in the 
incomplete Hebrew translation by Falkera {Reshit hokma , ed. by David, 61- 
92). 
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grasp fully the character of Farabi’s Platonism and therewith 
of Farabi’s own philosophy, and thus to take the first step toward 
the understanding of the philosophic background of Maimonides. 


I. First Impressions 


Farabi’s exposition of Plato’s philosophy claims to be a com¬ 
plete survey of its main topics: 6 Platonic topics which are not 
mentioned in it, are considered by him either unimportant or 
merely exoteric. The procedure which he chooses, may be called 
genetic: he does not present the final Platonic 1 ‘dogmata” by 
following the scheme supplied by the division of philosophy into 
logic, physics and ethics or any other scheme; nor does he adopt 
the procedure of Theo of Smyrna by describing the sequence in 
which the Platonic dialogues should be read; on the other hand, 
he does not engage in a historical study of the “development” of 
Plato’s thought; 7 he simply describes what he considers the inner 
and necessary sequence of the investigations of the mature Plato. 
He tries to assign to each step of Plato’s investigations one 
Platonic dialogue; one way or the other, he succeeds in thus 
accounting for most, if not for almost all, of the dialogues belong¬ 
ing to the traditional Corpus Platonicum. What he says about 
the individual dialogues, sounds in some cases fairly fanciful. 
He certainly had no access to all of them, and we do not know 
to what extent the indirect knowledge which he owed to Aristotle, 
Galen, Theo, Proclus or others has been distorted on the more 
or less circuitous way in which it reached him. But it is un¬ 
important what he believed or guessed about the purport of 

6 Its title is: “The philosophy of Plato, its parts, and the grades of dignity 
of its parts, from its beginning to its end.” Cf. also the end of the Tafcil 
(quoted in Farabi, Plato, IX). 

7 How little Farabi was concerned with history, is shown most clearly by 
the fact that he presents Plato’s investigations as entirely independent of the 
investigations of any predecessors, although he knew of course (from the 
Metaphysics e. g.) that Plato was a disciple of Socrates as well as of other 
philosophers. It is only when describing one of the last steps of Plato’s, that 
he mentions “the way of Socrates” which a historian would have explained at 
the beginning of his exposition. — Cf. p. 376 f., below. 
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this or that dialogue which he never read. What matters is 
what he thought about the philosophy of Plato as a whole which 
he certainly knew from the Republic , the Timaeus and the 
Laws . 

According to Farabi, Plato was guided by the question of the 
perfection of man, or of happiness. After having realized that 
man's perfection or his happiness is identical with, or at least 
inseparable from, “a certain science (eTUTrrjiuTi) and a certain 
way of life (/3tos)”, he tries to discover both the science and the 
way of life in question. The successive examination of all sciences 
and ways of life which are generally accepted (<ef5o£oi), leads 
him to the result that none of them meets his demands. 8 Com¬ 
pelled to discover the desired science and way of life by him¬ 
self, 9 he finds first that the former is supplied by philosophy and 
that the latter is supplied by the royal or political art, and then 
that philosopher” and “king” are identical. This identity 
implies that virtue is, if not identical with, at least inseparable 
from, philosophy. Since this contradicts the popular notions 
of the virtues, he investigated first the various virtues; 10 he 
found that the genuine virtues are different from the virtues 
which are famous in the cities” (from the aperac tto\ltlkcll 
or 8rjpaj8ei,s). IJ But the central question concerns, on the basis 
of the result mentioned, the precise meaning of “philosopher”. 
This subject to whose discussion the Phaedrus is devoted, 12 divides 
itself into four parts: 1) the (fvacs of the future philosopher (the 
philosophic epcos); 2) the ways of philosophic investigation 

(diairesis and synthesis); 3) the ways of teaching (rhetoric 

8 I lie Platonic model of Farabi’s presentation of the successive examination 
of the generally received sciences and arts is to be found in the Apology of 
Socrates (21b 9-22 e 5). Cf. also for the whole first part of the treatise 
Euthydemus 282 a-d 3 and 288 d 5-290 d 8. 

9 Cf. note 7 above. 

10 With the exception of justice; cf. the distinction between justice and the 
virtues in Farabi’s Plato § 30 (22, 5). 

11 Phaedo 68 c 5-69 c 3 and 82 a 11 ff.; Republic 430 c 3-5; 500 d 8; 518 d 
9-e3; 619 c 6 ff.; Laws 710 a 5 and 968a2. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1116 a 17 ff. 

13 At the beginning of his summary of the Phaedrus (§ 22), Farabi uses 
tafab l ja$a instead of the usual fafaa$a y thus indicating the particular significance 
of that passage. 
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and dialectic); 4) the ways of transmitting the teaching (oral 
or in writing). After the question of what human perfection is, 
has thus received a full answer, Plato had to turn his attention 
to the conflict between happiness fully understood and the gener¬ 
ally accepted opinions about happiness, or, in other words, to 
the conflict classically represented by the fate of Socrates, between 
the views and the way of life of the philosopher and the opinions 
and the way of life of his unphilosophic fellow-citizens. Re¬ 
jecting both the assimilation of the philosopher to the vulgar 
and the withdrawal from political life, he had to seek a city 
different from the cities which existed in his time: the city 
completed in speech 13 in the Republic whose results are supple¬ 
mented in various ways by the Timaeus } the Laws , the Menexenus 
and other dialogues. The final question which he raised, con¬ 
cerned the way in which the cities of his time could be gradually 
converted to the life of the perfect city. 

It is evident at first sight — and closer investigation merely 
confirms the first impression 14 — that this view of Plato’s 
philosophy cannot be traced to Neoplatonism. The apparent 
identification of philosophy with the royal art, the apparent 
subordination of the subject of the Timaeus to the political 
theme of the Republic , the implicit rejection of the ‘'meta¬ 
physical” interpretation of the Philebus , the Parmenides , the 
Phaedo and the Phaedrus might lead one to suspect that, accord¬ 
ing to Fcirabi, Plato’s philosophy is essentially political. Since 
Farabi considered the Platonic view of philosophy the true view, 
we would thus be driven to believe that Farabi himself attributed 
to philosophy an essentially political meaning. This belief would 
be so paradoxical, it would be so much opposed to all opinions 
which we have inherited, that we cannot but feel very hesitant 
to accept it. What is then Farabi’s real view of the relation of 
philosophy and politics in Plato’s philosophy? 


is Cf. Republic 369 c 9, 472 e 1, 473 e 2, 501 e4-5 and 592 a 11. 
*4 Farabi, Plato , 17 f., 20, 22-24. 
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II. Philosophy and Politics 

The expression “Plato’s philosophy” is ambiguous. When 
F&rabi uses it in the heading of his treatise and again in its 
concluding sentence, he refers to Plato’s investigations as sum¬ 
marized in the treatise. “Plato’s philosophy” thus understood is 
essentially concerned with happiness and in particular with the 
relation of philosophy to happiness; and since happiness is the 
subject of political science, 15 we are justified in saying that 

Plato’s philosophy” is essentially a political investigation. 
Within the context of this political philosophy, Farabi’s Plato dis¬ 
cusses among other things the essential character of philosophy: 
in order to establish the relation of philosophy to happiness, he 
has to establish first what philosophy itself is. Now it would be 
rash, if not altogether foolish, to assume that the philosophy 
whose relation to happiness is the theme implying all Platonic 
subjects, exhausts itself in the investigation of its own relation to 
happiness. We are thus led to another meaning of “Plato’s 
philosophy”, viz. what Farabi’s Plato himself understood by 
“philosophy”. The second meaning ought to be authoritative, 
if for no other reason at least for this that Farabi himself means 
to introduce his readers, not to his own view, but to Plato’s 
view: Farabi gradually leads his readers from what he presents 
as his view of philosophy to what he considers the genuinely 
Platonic view. 16 

Philosophy would be essentially political, if the sole subject 
of philosophy were “the political things”, and in particular “the 
noble things and the just things”. Such a view is traditionally 
attributed to Socrates as distinguished from Plato. 17 Farabi 

15 Farabi, Ifysd al-ulum, ch. 5. Cf. Maimonides, Millot ha-higgayon, ch. 14. 

16 Observe the distinction, made at the end of the Tahsil , between “Plato’s 
philosophy” and “the aim of Plato’s philosophy”, and also the reference to 
the different ranks of dignity of the different parts of Plato’s philosophy in 
the title of the Plato. 

17 Aristotle, Metaphysics , 987b 1 ff. Cf. Eth. End. 1216 b 3 ff.; Plato, 
Gorgias 521 d 6-8; Phaedrus 229 e2-230a2; Ap. Socr. 38al-6. (Cf. also Xeno- 
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alludes to this difference between the Platonic and the Socratic 
view when speaking of “the way of Socrates which consisted 
of, or culminated in, “the scientific investigation concerning 
justice and the virtues”: he does not identify that investigation, 
or “the way of Socrates” generally speaking, with philosophy. 
In fact, he distinguishes philosophy as unmistakably from “the 
way of Socrates” as he distinguishes it from “the way of Thra- 
symachus”. 18 Philosophy could be identified with political 
philosophy, if “justice and the virtues” were the main subjects 
of philosophy, and this would be the case, if justice and the 
virtues were the highest subjects in general. A Platonist who 
would adopt such a view, might be expected to refer to the 
“ideas” of justice and the other virtues: Farabi is completely 
silent about these as well as about any other “ideas”. 19 His 
Plato is so far from narrowing down philosophy to the study of 
political things that he defines philosophy as the theoretical art 
which supplies “the science of the essence of each of all beings.” 20 
That is to say: he identifies philosophy with “the art of dem¬ 
onstration”. 21 Accordingly, his Plato actually excludes the 
study of political and moral subjects from the domain of philos¬ 
ophy proper. His investigations are guided throughout by the 
fundamental distinction (constantly repeated in Farabi’s expo¬ 
sition) between “science” and “way of life”, and in particular 
between that science and that way of life which are essential 
to happiness. The desired science is the science of the essence 
of each of all beings or, more generally expressed, the science 

phon, Memor. I 1, 11-16). — That Farabi knew of differences between Plato 
and Socrates, appears from his Concordance (Philosophische Abhandlungen, 
ed. by Dieterici, 19 f.). 

18 Farabi, Plato § 30 (22, 4-5). Cf. § 28. — The opposite view is held by 
Rosenthal-Walzer (XII). 

Ib. } XVIII. Cf. Republic 504 d 4 ff. 

20 lb., §§ 2 (4, 1-3) and 16 (12, 10-15). As regards the science of the essence 
of each of all beings, cf. Republic 480a 11-13, 484d5-6, 485b5-8, 490b2-4; 
Parmenides 130b—c; Phaedrus 262b7—8 and 270a—dl. 

21 Observe the absence of the art of demonstration from the list of the parts 
of logic in §§8-11; see in particular § 11 (9, 8). As regards the use of “philos¬ 
ophy” in the sense of “art of demonstration”, cf. Maimonides, Mdlot ha - 
higgayon , ch. 14. 
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of the beings which is distinguished from the science of the ways 
of life. 22 The science of the beings is supplied by philosophy 
which is a theoretical art fundamentally distinguished from the 
practical arts, whereas the desired way of life is supplied by the 
highest practical art, i. e. the royal art. With a view to the fact 
that the theoretical art called ‘‘philosophy” (i. e. the art of 
demonstration) is the only way leading to the science of the 
beings, i. e. the theoretical science par excellence , the science of 
the beings too is called “philosophy”. 23 Theoretical science (the 
science of Timaeus) is presented in the Timaeus whose subjects 
are “the divine and the natural beings”, and practical or political 
science (the science of Socrates) is presented (in its final form) 
in the Laws whose subject is “the virtuous way of life”. 24 Since 
philosophy is essentially theoretical and not practical or political, 
and since it is essentially related to theoretical science only, 
only the subjects of the Timaeus , and not moral or political 
subjects, can be called philosophic in the precise sense of the 
term. 25 This, it seems to me, is, according to Farabi, “the aim” 
of Plato. 

The precise meaning of “philosophy” can easily be reconciled 
with the broader meaning underlying Farabi’s expression “Plato’s 
philosophy”. For the philosopher who, transcending the sphere 
of moral or political things, engages in the quest for the essence 

22 Farabi, Plato , §§ 6 (6, 15 f.), 8 (7, 13.f.; cf. 7, 16 f.) and 9 (8, 2 f.). 

23 Cf. §§ 22 (15, 18 ff.) and 23 (16, 13-15) where “philosophy” evidently 
means, not the art by means of which the science of the beings is acquired, 
but, if not that science itself, at least the actual investigation of beings which 
leads to that science. 

24 §§ 16 and 26-28. Cf. § 16 with § 18 in princ.; cf. also § 12 (9, 11-17). 
The implied attribution of the teaching of the Laws to Socrates is not alto¬ 
gether surprising; cf. Aristotle, Politics 1265all ff. 

25 This view can be traced (considering the etymology of “philosophy”) 
to the Aristotelian distinction between (ppovqais and (ropia : it is (ppovrjcns , 
and not aocpla, which is concerned with moral or political subjects. Cf. also 
Metaphysics 993bl9 ff. — The same view is underlying Maimonides' interpre¬ 
tation of the story of Adam’s fall in the Guide (I 2): prior to the fall, Adam 
possessed the highest intellectual perfection; he knew all the votjtcl (and, of 
course, also the aladrjTa), but had no knowledge of “good and evil”, i. e. of 
the Ka\a and atcrxpa. Cf. also Millot ha-higgayon ch. 8 on the difference 
between demonstrative and moral knowledge. 
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of all beings, has to give an account of his doings by answering the 
question “why philosophy?’’ That question cannot be answered 
but with a view to the natural aim of man which is happiness, 
and in so far as man is by nature a political being, it cannot be 
answered but within a political framework. In other words, the 
question “why philosophy?’’ is only a special form of the general 
question “what is the right way of life?’’, i. e. of the question 
guiding all moral or political investigations. This question and 
the answer to it which are strictly speaking merely preliminary, 
can nevertheless be described as philosophic since only the 
philosopher is competent to elaborate that question and to 
answer it. One must go one step further and say, using the 
language of an ancient, that acupia and awcppoavvr], or philosophy 
(as quest for the truth about the whole) and self-knowledge (as 
realization of the need of that truth as well as of the difficulties 
obstructing its discovery and its communication) cannot be 
separated from each other. This means, considering the relation 
of the questions “why philosophy?” and “what is the right 
way of life?” that one cannot become a philosopher without 
becoming engaged in “the scientific investigation concerning 
justice and the virtues”. Yet it must be understood that phi¬ 
losophy proper on the one hand and the reflection on the human 
or political meaning of philosophy, or what is called moral and 
political philosophy, on the other, do not belong to the same 
level. If Farabi’s Plato had disregarded that difference of level, 
he would not have distinguished philosophy as the way leading 
to theoretical science from the practical or political arts or 
sciences, but would have accepted the usual view, adopted in 
the other writings of Farabi, according to which philosophy 
consists of theoretical philosophy and practical philosophy. 

Both that usual view and the view suggested in the Plato 
imply that philosophy is not essentially political. Both these 
views imply that philosophy is not identical with political phi¬ 
losophy or with the art to which political philosophy leads, the 
royal or political art. Yet, it may be objected, precisely in the 
Plato philosophy is explicitly identified with the royal art. Our 
first answer has to be that this is not the case. Even they who 
believe that Farabi adopted the political interpretation of 
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Plato’s philosophy, have to admit that his Plato identified, not 
philosophy with the royal art, but the “true” philosophy with 
the “true” royal art. 26 This is not very precise. What Farabi 
says is, first of all, that, according to Plato, the homo philosophies 
and the homo rex are the same thing. 27 This by itself does not 
mean more than that a human being cannot acquire the specific 
art of the philosopher without at the same time acquiring the 
specific art of the king and vice versa : it does not necessarily 
mean that these two arts themselves are identical. Farabi con¬ 
tinues as follows: “[According to Plato,] each of the two {sc. 
the philosopher and the king) is rendered perfect by one func¬ 
tion and one faculty.” The philosopher reaches his perfection 
by the exercise of one specific function and by the training of 
one specific faculty, and the king reaches his perfection by the 
exercise of another specific function and by the training of 
another specific faculty. Farabi: “[According to Plato,] each 
of the two {sc. the philosopher and the king) has one function 
which supplies the science desired from the outset and the way 
of life desired from the outset; each of the two (sc. functions) 
produces in those who take possession of it, and in all other 
human beings that happiness which is truly happiness.” The 
function of the philosopher supplies by itself both the science of 
the beings and the right way of life and thus produces true 
happiness in both the philosophers and all other human beings; 
the function of the king supplies by itself both the science of 
the beings and the right way of life and thus produces true 
happiness in both the kings and all other human beings. One 
may say that in the last of his three statements on the subject 
Farabi practically identifies philosophy with the royal art: 
philosophy proves to contain the royal art (since it supplies the 
right way of life which is the product of the royal art) and the 

26 Far&bi, Plato , 25 and XI. 

27 lb., § 18. As regards “homo" in the expression “homo philosophus”, 
cf. Eth. Nic. 1178b5—7 with § 16 (12, 10-13). (In the translation of §32 
[22, 15] “vir perfectus” and “vir indagator” should be replaced by “homo 
perfectus” and “homo indagator”. The translator must not presume to 
decide for the author the question as to whether perfection, or investigation, 
is a prerogative of the male sex.) — Cf. notes 35 and 54 below. 
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royal art proves to contain philosophy (since it supplies the 
science of the beings which is the product of philosophy). But 
one would be equally justified in saying that even the last state¬ 
ment does not do away with the fundamental distinction be¬ 
tween philosophy and the royal art: while it is true that the 
specific function of the philosopher which is primarily directed 
toward the science of the beings, cannot be exercised fully without 
producing the right way of life, and that the specific function 
of the king which is primarily directed toward the right way of 
life, cannot be exercised fully without producing the science of 
the beings, it is no less true that philosophy is primarily and 
essentially the quest for the science of the beings, whereas the 
royal art is primarily and essentially concerned with the right 
way of life. Even the last statement does then not necessarily 
do away with the difference of level between philosophy proper 
and moral or political investigations. While Farabi’s third 
statement leaves no doubt as to this that philosophy and the 
royal art are coextensive, he certainly does not say with so many 
words that they are identical. 28 

It would be unfair however to insist too strongly on subtleties 
of this kind and thus to overlook the wood for the trees. We 
certainly cannot assume that the average reader will consider 

28 In a different context — § 25 (20, 9) — he states that, according to 
Plato, the royal function exercised in the perfect city is “philosophy simplici- 
ter" (not, as R.-W. translate, “philosophia ipsa”). But “philosophy simpliciter" 
which embraces the theoretical perfection as well as other perfections is not 
identical with “philosophy” which consists of the theoretical perfection alone 
(see Tahsil 42, 12 ff. and 39, 11 ff.). Besides, the fact that the royal function 
exercised in the perfect city is philosophy, does not mean more than that in 
the perfect city philosophy and kingship are united: it does not mean that 
they are identical in the perfect city; still less does it mean that they are 
identical as such. Finally, the royal function exercised in the perfect city is 
not identical with the royal art: the royal art, or the perfect king, exist also 
in imperfect cities (§ 23). — It should also be noted that in the last remark 
occurring in the Plato , which explicitly bears on the subject, not the identity, 
but the union of theoretical and practical sciences is, not so much asserted, 
as demanded: § 28. — Note also the silence about politics in the latter part of 
§ 22 (15, 18 ff.) as compared with the first part: while the <pvaLS of the phi¬ 
losopher is the same as that of the king or statesman, the specific work of the 
former is different from that of the latter. — Cf. note 57 below. 
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Farabi’s second or central statement his last word on the subject. 
For all practical purposes, Farabi identified philosophy with 
the royal art: why then did he hesitate to do so overtly? 29 
How is that identification intelligible seeing that philosophy is 
a theoretical art and the royal art is a practical art? We must 
try to understand why, after having brought into prominence 
the essentially theoretical character of philosophy as distin¬ 
guished from the royal art, Farabi blurs that distinction by 
implying that philosophy supplies the right way of life, the 
product of the royal art, in the same way, and, as it were, in the 
same breath, in which it supplies the science of the beings. We 
must try to understand why, after having taught that philosophy 
must be supplemented by something else in order to produce 
happiness, he teaches that philosophy does not need to be 
supplemented by something else in order to produce happiness. 30 
If he understands by “philosophy” in both cases the same thing, 
he flatly contradicts himself. This would not be altogether 
surprising. For, as we ought to have learned from Maimonides 
who knew his Farabi, contradictions are a normal pedagogic 
device of the genuine philosophers. 31 In that case it would be 
incumbent upon the reader to find out by his own reflection, if 
guided by the author’s intimations, which of the two contra¬ 
dictory statements was considered by the author to be true. If 
he understands by “philosophy” in both cases different things, 
that ambiguity would be equally revealing: no careful writer 
would express himself ambiguously about an important and at 
the same time thematic subject without good reasons. 

The question of the relation of philosophy to the royal art is 
inseparably connected, in Farabi’s argument, with the question 
of the relation of human perfection to happiness. To begin 
with, he teaches that, according to Plato, philosophy does supply 


29 The very identification of “philosopher" and “king" requires an explana¬ 
tion considering that that identification occurs in what appears to be a sum¬ 
mary of the Politicus. For the Politicus is based on the explicit thesis that 
philosopher and king are not identical. See Sophist 217a3-b2 and Politicus 
in princ. Cf. also Phaedrus 252el-2 and 253b 1-3. 

30 Cf. § 18 with the passages mentioned in note 32. 

31 Guide I Introd. (9b—11 b Munk). 
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the science of the beings and therewith man’s highest perfection, 
but has to be supplemented by something else in order to produce 
happiness. That supplement is the right way of life which is 
the product of the royal art. 33 By asserting that the philosopher 
is identical with the king, he seems to suggest that philosophy 
is identical with the royal art, and thus that philosophy by itself 
is sufficient to produce happiness. But whereas he leaves in 
doubt the precise relation of philosophy to the royal art, he 
makes it perfectly clear in his second statement that philosophy 
by itself is sufficient to produce happiness. And whereas it is 
difficult to understand why he should speak circumlocutorily 
about the relation of philosophy to the royal art, it is easy to 
understand why he should speak evasively, or even contra¬ 
dictorily, about the relation of philosophy to happiness. We 
contend that he uses the identification of philosophy with the 
royal art as a pedagogic device for leading the reader toward 
the view that theoretical philosophy by itself, and nothing else, 
produces true happiness in this life, i. e. the only happiness 
which is possible. 

It is easy to see that the initiation in the doctrine that happi- 

3 2 Philosophy is the theoretical art which supplies the science of the beings, 
and that science is man’s highest perfection: §§ 16 and 2. [Cf. also the allusion 
to the relation of “perfection” to “science” in §§ 14 (11, 4) and 23 (16, 4 f.; 
see app. crit.) as compared with § 12 (9, 12). Observe the distinction between 
“philosophy” and “perfection” in §§ 22 (15, 14) and 32 (22, 15). A divergent 
view is intimated in §§ 4 (5, 7) and 6 (6, 3-4).] Happiness requires the right 
way of life in addition to man’s highest perfection: cf. § 3 with §§ 2, 16 (12, 
10-13) and 1 (3, 13 f.). [Cf. the allusion to the relation of “happiness” to 
“way of life” as distinguished from “science” in § 16 (12, 7-10) and of “happi¬ 
ness” to “practical art” as distinguished from “theoretical art” in § 18 (13, 
4 -5) as compared with § 16.] In § 1 (3, 8) Farabi does not say (as R.-YV. make 
him say) “beatitudo quae summa hominis perfectio (est)”, but “beatitudo 
quae est ultimum quo homo perficitur”. Falkera translates the expression by 
“beatitudo ultima” thus certainly avoiding the identification of “happiness” 
with “perfection”. — As regards the distinction between perfection and 
happiness, cf. Maimonides, Guide III 27 (60a Munk), where human perfec¬ 
tion is described in the same way as by Farabi's Plato and where the remark 
is added that perfection is the cause of the eternal life (see Ephodi ad loc .); 
this implies that happiness (the eternal life) is distinguished from per¬ 
fection. 
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ness consists “in consideratione scientiarum speculativarum”, 33 
required some preparation and adjustment. Aristotle was free 
to state that doctrine without much ado since he was under no 
compulsion to reconcile it with the belief in the immortality of 
the soul or with the requirements of faith, to disregard here 
political requirements proper. Medieval thinkers were in a 
different position. By studying how Farabi proceeds concern¬ 
ing a relatively simple aspect of the matter, we may be enabled 
to grasp his intention concerning its more complex aspects. 

At the beginning of the treatise with which he prefaces his 
exposition of the philosophies of Plato and of Aristotle, he 
employs the distinction between “the happiness of this world 
in this life” and “the ultimate happiness in the other life” as 
a matter of course. 34 In the Plato , which is the second and 
therefore the least exposed part of a tripartite work, 3 * the distinc¬ 
tion of the two beatitudines is completely dropped. 36 What that 
silence means, becomes unmistakably clear from the fact that 
in the whole Plato (which contains after all summaries of the 
Phaedrus, the Phaedo and the Republic) there is no mention 
whatsoever of the immortality of the soul: Farabi’s Plato 
silently rejects Plato’s doctrine of immortality, 37 or rather he 
considers it an exoteric doctrine. Farabi goes so far as to avoid 

33 Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologica, 1 2, qu. 3, a. 6. Cf. Eth. Nic. 1177b17- 
26 with a 25-27. Cf. also Republic 519c5-6 with Politicus 272a8-d4. 

34 Tah§il, 2. Cf. Itisd cd-ulUm , ch. 5 (near the beginning). 

35 Consider Cicero, Orator 50 and De oratore II 313 f. 

36 In Falkera’s translation we find one mention of “the happiness of this 
world” ( Reshit hokma 72, 20) and one mention of “the ultimate happiness” 
(72, 12). (These readings are not noted in the app. crit. of the Plato). 

37 Farabi, Plato XVIII and 24. — Farabi also substitutes a moral meaning 
of the Platonic doctrine of metempsychosis for its literal meaning: cf. § 24 
(18, 5-19, 3) with Phaedo 81e-82b. (In the Latin translation of the passage 
— p. 13, 17 f. — the “an defunctus esset . . . atque transformatus” ought to 
be changed into “an putaret se mortuum esse et in illam bestiam atque eius 
figuram transformatum”. Cf. with Farabi’s statement Cicero, De officiis III 
20 , 82: “Quid enim interest, utrum ex homine se convertat quis in beluam 
an hominis figura immanitatem gerat beluae?”) — In § 1 (3, Ilf.) Farabi 
intimates the necessity of external goods for happiness; cf. the passage with 
Eth. Nic. Il77a28 ff., 1178a23 ff. and b33 ff. on the one hand, and Thomas 
Aquinas’ Summa theol. t 1 2, qu. 4. a. 7 on the other. 
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in his summaries of the Phaedo and of the Republic the very 
term “soul”, and as to observe, throughout the Plato , a deep 
silence about the yoDs, 38 to say nothing of the voa. 

He could go to such lengths in the Plato , not merely because 
that treatise is the second and by far the shortest part of a tri¬ 
partite work, but also because it sets forth explicitly, not so much 
his own views, as the views of someone else. We have noted 
the difference of treatment which he accords to the two beatitu - 
dines in the Plato on the one hand, and in the Tahsil on the 
other. Employing fundamentally the same method, he pro¬ 
nounces more or less orthodox views concerning the life after 
death in The political governments and The virtuous religious 
community , i. e. in works in which he expounds his own doctrine. 
More precisely, in The virtuous religious community he pronounces 
simply orthodox views, and in The political governments he 
pronounces heretical, if what one could consider still tolerable 
views. But in his commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics he 
declares that there is only the happiness of this life and that 
all divergent statements are based on “ravings and old women’s 
tales”. 39 

Considering the importance of the subject, we will be excused 
for adducing a third example. In his Enumeration of the Sciences 
in which he speaks in his own name, Farabi presents the religious 
sciences ( fiqh and kalam) as corollaries to political science. At 
first sight one might believe that by assigning to the religious 
sciences that particular status Farabi merely wants to say that 
religion, i. e. revealed religion, i. e. the revealed law (the sharVa) A ° 
comes first into the sight of the philosopher as a political fact: 
precisely as a philosopher, he suspends his judgment as to the 

3 8 Noelv is mentioned in § 27 (20, 16). In the summary of the Phaede . 
Farabi mentions once “corpus animatum”: § 24 (18, 16). 

39 ibn Tufail, Hayy ibn Yaqdhdn , ed. by L. Gauthier, Beyrouth 1936, 14. 
Cf. also Averroes’ account quoted by Steinschneider, Al-Far&bi , 94. — Cf. 
note 58 below. 

4° In the Plato , there is no mention of sharVa (nor of milla). The root verb 
of sharVa ( shara l a ) occurs shortly before the statement, discussed in the text, 
concerning religion: § 6 (6, 6). — “Belief” is mentioned in §§ 4 (5, 2 f.) and 
22 (15, 5). 
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truth of the super-rational teaching of religion. In other words, 
one might believe that Farabi’s description of the religious 
sciences is merely a somewhat awkward way of making room for a 
possible revealed theology as distinguished from natural theology 
(metaphysics). Every ambiguity of this kind is avoided in the 
Plato. Through the mouth of Plato, Farabi declares that religious 
speculation, and religious investigation of the beings, and the reli¬ 
gious syllogistic art do not supply the science of the beings, 41 of 
which man’s highest perfection consists, whereas philosophy does 
supply it. He goes so far as to present religious knowledge in 
general and '‘religious speculation” in particular 42 as the lowest 

41 Ffirabi, Plato § 6. It is significant that the final result of Plato's investiga¬ 
tion concerning religion is stated with the greatest precision, not in § 6 (the 
section dealing with religion) where one would first look for it, but at the 
beginning of § 8. (Cf. the beginning of § 8 with the beginnings of §§ 7 and 
9-11.) Falkera who wrote for a somewhat different public, omits the con¬ 
clusions reached by Plato concerning religion in both § 6 and § 8. Cf. Mai- 
monides' exclusion of religious subjects from the Guide : III 8 vers. fin. — R.-W. 
make this comment on § 6: “Certe deorum cultus a Platone non reicitur . . . 
Cum . . . Alfarabii opinionibus haec omnia bene quadrare videntur.” (See 
also p. XIV). But divine worship is not rejected by Farabi either who, ex¬ 
plicitly following Plato, considers conformity with the laws and beliefs of 
the religious community in which one is brought up, a necessary qualification 
for the future philosopher ( Tafcil 45, 6 ff.). Above all, in § 6 Farabi speaks, 
not of religious worship, but of the cognitive value of religion. His view con¬ 
cerning that matter is in full agreement with Plato's view as appears from 
such passages as Timacns 40d6 ff., Seventh Letter 330e, and Ion 533d ff. Com¬ 
pare also Socrates' failure to refute the charge that he denied the existence 
of the gods of the city of Athens in the Apology of Socrates , and the critique 
of the divine laws of Crete and Sparta in the first book of the Laws. Farabi 
interpreted the thesis of the Apology (with special regard to 20d7 ff.) in this 
way: Socrates says to the Athenians that he does not deny their divine 
wisdom, but that he does not comprehend it, and that his wisdom is human 
wisdom only. Cf. Simon Duran, Magen abot (Livorno 1785), 2b. According 
to Averroes’ interpretation of the Socratic saying as quoted, or interpreted, 
by Farabi, that saying specifically refers to the divine wisdom based on, or 
transmitted by, prophecy. (Paraphrase of De sensu et sensato, Paris Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Ms. Hebreu 1009, fol. 172 d). 

42 According to Farabi, Plato examined the cognitive value of religious 
speculation, of the religious investigation of the beings, and of the religious 
syllogistic art. But whereas he states that Plato ascribed a limited value to 
the two latter disciplines, he is completely silent about the result of. Plato’s 
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step of the ladder of cognitive pursuits, as inferior even to gram¬ 
mar and to poetry. With grammar, or rather with language, 
religion has this in common that it is essentially the property 
of a particular community. 

One might think to begin with that in order to get hold of 
Farabi’s views, one ought to consult primarily the works in 
which he sets forth his own doctrine, and not his expositions of 
the doctrines of other men, especially if those other men were 
pagans. For may one not expound, as a commentator, or as a 
historian, with the greatest care and without a muttering of 
dissent such views as he rejects as a man? May Farabi not 
have been attracted as a pupil of philosophers by what he ab¬ 
horred as a believer? I do not know whether there ever was a 
“philosopher” whose mind was so confused as to consist of two 
hermetically sealed compartments: Farabi was a man of a 
different stamp. But let us assume that his mind was of the 
type conveniently attributed to the Latin Averroists. It almost 
suffices to state that assumption in order to realize its absurdity. 
The Latin Averroists limited themselves to giving a most literal 
interpretation of extremely heretical teachings. But Farabi 
did just the reverse: he gave an extremely unliteral interpreta¬ 
tion of a most tolerable teaching. Precisely as a mere commen¬ 
tator of Plato, he was almost compelled to embrace a tolerably 
orthodox doctrine concerning the life after death. 43 His refusal, 
amounting to a flagrant deviation from the letter of Plato’s 
teaching, to succumb to Plato’s charms, proves it more con¬ 
vincingly than any explicit statement of his could have done, 

examination of “religious speculation”. The religious syllogistic art is the 
fiqli , and the religious investigation of the beings is the kaldm in so far as it is 
based on some sort of physics — cf. Ih$d ch. 5 on the study of sensible beings 
by the mutakallimun —; “religious speculation” may well refer to mystical 
knowledge of God Himself. (Cf. E. s. v. Nazar). — As regards the religious 
syllogistic art, cf. Steinschneider, Al-Fdrabi, 31, where a remark of Farabi 
concerning “the religious (D'nin) syllogisms” is quoted; cf. also Maimonides, 
Millot ha-higgayon , ch. 7 vers. jin. 

43 The commentator who after all was more than a mere commentator, 
directly attacks the teaching of the Republic concerning the life after death; 
see his Paraphrasis in Platonis Rempubl. (Opera Aristotelis , Venice 1550, III, 
182 c, 40-45 and 191 d 11-39). 
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that he considered the belief in a happiness different from the 
happiness of this life, or the belief in the other life, utterly 
erroneous. His silence about the immortality of the soul in a 
treatise destined to present the philosophy of Plato “from its 
beginning to its end” sets it beyond any reasonable doubt 
that statements asserting that immortality which occur in other 
writings of his, have to be dismissed as prudential accommodations 
to the accepted dogma. The same consideration applies to what 
the commentator, or historian, Ffirabi says about religion: it 
is not easy to see what Platonic passage could have compelled, 
or even induced, a believing Muslim to criticize the value of 
"the syllogistic religious art,” i. e. of the Islamic science of fiqh. 

Farabi avails himself then of the specific immunity of the 
commentator, or of the historian, in order to speak his mind 
concerning grave matters in his “historical” works rather than 
in the works setting forth what he presents as his own doctrine. 
This being the case, one has to lay down, and scrupulously to 
follow, this canon of interpretation: Apart from purely philologic 
and other preliminary considerations, one is not entitled to 
interpret the Plato, or any part or passage of it, by having 
recourse to Farabi’s other writings. One is not entitled to 
interpret the Plato in the light of doctrines, expounded by 
Farabi elsewhere, which are not mentioned in the Plato. It 
goes without saying that in case the teaching of the Plato is 
in conflict with the teachings of the Tabsil, The political govern¬ 
ments, The enumeration of the sciences and so on, the presumption 
is in favor of the teaching of the Plato. Compared with the 
Plato, all these other writings are exoteric. And if it is true, as 
Farabi intimates by reminding us of the teaching of the Phaedrus 
concerning the deficiencies of writing as such, that all writings 
as such are exoteric,« we have to say that the Plato is merely 
less exoteric than the other works indicated and therefore that 
every hint however subtle which occurs in the Plato, deserves 
to take precedence over the most emphatically and the most 
frequently stated doctrines of his more exoteric works. For 

44 Cf. Phaedrus 275 c flf., Timaeus 28c4-5, Seventh Letter 341d4-e3. Cf. 
Maimonides, Guide I Introd. (4a Munk). 
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there is not necessarily, not in all cases, a connection between 
a writer’s conviction of the truth, or untruth, of an assertion, 
and the frequency, or rarity, with which he makes it. 45 

Farabi’s silence about the ideas and about the immortality 
of the soul shows certainly that he does not hesitate to deviate 
from the letter of Plato’s teaching if he considers that literal 
teaching erroneous. He may have believed that Plato himself 
considered the doctrines in question merely exoteric. But he 
may, or he may not have believed that the teaching which he 
ascribes to Plato by his silence as well as by his speech, was the 
Platonic teaching: he certainly considered it the true teaching. 
His Plato is then not a historical work. He presents Plato as a 
man who had to discover the very meaning of philosophy en¬ 
tirely by himself, thus implying that he had no philosophic 
predecessors whatsoever. Yet he knew of course, especially 
from the Metaphysics , that Plato was not the first philosopher. 
In accordance with this, he remarks that the subject of the 
Menexenus had been neglected by Plato’s predecessors; 46 con¬ 
sidering the extreme care with which the Plato is written, that 
remark is meaningful only if the subjects of all other Platonic 
dialogues had been treated by predecessors of Plato. Pie presents, 
not so much the historical Plato, as the typical philosopher who, 
as such, after having reached maturity of the mind, “comme un 
homme qui marche seul et dans les t£nebres,” 47 has to start afresh 
and to go his own way however much he may be assisted by the 
exertions of his teachers. His attitude to the historical Plato is 
comparable to the attitude of Plato himself to the historical 
Socrates, and to the attitude of the Platonic Socrates himself to, 
say, historical Egypt: ”With what ease dost thou, o Farabi, 
invent Platonic speeches.” 48 By this very fact he reveals himself 
as a true Platonist. For Platonists are not concerned with the 
historical (accidental) truth, since they are exclusively interested 

45 Maimonides, Treatise on Resurrection , ed. by Finkel, 19, 17 fF. 

Cf. § 31 with §16. Cf. note 7 above. 

47 Descartes, Discours de la methode, II. 

48 Phaedrus , 275b3-4. — It should be noted that Farabi’s rejection of 
poetry applies — just as Plato’s rejection of poetry — to common poetry 
only: § 8. 
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in the philosophic (essential) truth. 49 Only because public speech 
demands a mixture of seriousness and playfulness, can a true 
Platonist present the serious teaching, the philosophic teaching, 
in a historical, and hence playful, garb. The sovereign use 
which Farabi makes of the historical materials, presupposes of 
course that such materials were at his disposal. For the his¬ 
torian, it is of utmost importance that the extent, and the 
character, of the information available to Farabi, be established 
as exactly as possible. But even this cannot be done properly, 
if one does not bear in mind the non-historical purpose of the 
Plato : a number of apparently fanciful remarks on the purport 
of various dialogues may be due to Farabi’s desire to intimate 
an important philosophic truth rather than to misinformation. 
To consider the author of the Plato a mere epitomist of a lost 
Greek text, means to disregard, not only the admiration which 
men of the competence of Avicenna and Maimonides felt for 
Farabi, but likewise the exceedingly careful wording of the 
Plato itself. But even if Farabi’s interpretation of Plato’s 
philosophy as a whole should eventually prove to be borrowed 
from a hitherto unknown source, we still would have to under¬ 
stand that interpretation by itself, and we still would have to 
digest the fact a that man of Farabi’s rank adopted it as a true 
account of the classic philosophy and published it in his own 
name. It may be added that by transmitting the most precious 
knowledge, not in “systematic” works, but in the guise of a 
historical account, Farabi indicates his view concerning “original¬ 
ity” and “individuality” in philosophy: what comes into sight 
as the “original” or “personal” “contribution” of a philosopher 
is infinitely less significant than his private, and truly original 
and individual, understanding of the necessarily anonymous 
truth. 

But let us return to the point where we left off. For an 
obvious reason, Farabi did not wish to break a silence which 
was eloquent for those only who could read the Platonic dia¬ 
logues dealing with the immortality of the soul. There was a 
further, and in a sense, even more compelling reason for 


49 Cf. Protagoras 347c3-348a6 and Charmides 161c3-6. 
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concealing the philosophic doctrine concerning happiness. To 
identify happiness with the perfection which consists of the 
science of the beings, is tantamount to closing the very prospect 
of happiness to the large majority of men. For reasons of 
philanthropy, 50 if for no other reason, Far&bi was compelled to 
show a possibility of happiness to men other than philosophers. 
Therefore, he distinguishes between perfection and happiness: 
he asserts that philosophy, being a theoretical art, supplies 
indeed the science of the beings and thus man’s highest per¬ 
fection, but has to be supplemented by the right way of life 
in order to produce happiness. More generally expressed, he 
accepts to begin with the orthodox opinion that philosophy is 
insufficient to lead man to happiness. Yet, he makes clear, 
the supplement to philosophy which is required for the attaining 
of happiness, is supplied, not by religion, or revelation, but by 
politics. He substitutes politics for religion. He thus lays the 
foundation for the secular alliance between philosophers and en¬ 
lightened princes. It is true, he immediately thereafter retracts 
his concession by stating that philosophy by itself supplies 
the right way of life and therewith by itself produces happiness, 
but he adds the clause that philosophy produces the happi¬ 
ness, not only of the philosophers, but of all other human beings 
as well. This extravagantly philanthropic remark would have 
to be dismissed as a sheer absurdity, or its text would have to 
be emended, if it were meant to be final; for how can the mere 
fact that a single philosopher is in existence somewhere in India 
have the slightest influence on the happiness, or misery, of people 
living in the remotest parts of Frankistan who have nothing in 
common with him or philosophy? The statement that philosophy 
produces the happiness of all human beings merely serves the 
purpose of indicating the whole extent of the difficulty facing 
Farabi; it thus paves the way for a provisional solution and 
therewith indirectly for the final solution. The provisional 
solution is that philosophy produces the happiness of the philo¬ 
sophers and of all those non-philosophers who are actually 

s° Cf. Eth. Nic. 1094b 9 f. and 1099b 18-20 with Politics 1325a8-ll. — As 
regards the “philanthropic” appearance of the teaching of Plato’s Republic, 
cf. Aristotle, Politics 1263b 15 ff. 
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guided by philosophers. In other words, the required supple¬ 
ment. to philosophy is, not just the royal art, but the actual 
exercise of the royal art by philosophers within a definite political 
community. F&r&bi goes still further. He declares that not 
only the happiness of the non-philosophers — of the citizens as 
citizens , but the very perfection, and therewith the happiness, 
of the philosophers themselves is impossible except in the virtuous 
city whose most important part are the philosophers. 51 He 
calls the virtuous city emphatically “an other city”: 52 he thus 
indicates that he means to replace, not simply religion in general 
by politics in general, but “the other world” or “the other life” 
by the other city . “The other city” stands midway between 
this world and “the other world”, in so far as it is an earthly 
city indeed, but a city existing, not actually, but only “in 
speech”. Farabi’s Plato does not leave it at that: he raises 
the question of how the virtuous city could become actual, and 
he answers that this could only be achieved by “the legislator 
of this city”. “Therefore he investigated thereafter what kind 
of man the legislator must be.” 53 Farabi does not reveal to the 

51 § 25 (cf. in particular 20, 13 f.). Cf. § 24 vers. fin. — Cf. with § 25 (20, 
10) which R.-W. correctly render by “et philosophos in ea (civitate) partem 
maxima in esse , Augustinus Civitas Dei XI 9: "(sancti angeli) quae hujus 
(sc. sanctae) civitatis . . . magna pars est”. 

52 § 25 (19, 12 and 20, 4). Cf. the use of "other” in §§ 1 (3, 11-13), 11 (9, g) 
and 22 (16, 2). Cf. also §§ 14 (11, 6) and 24 (17, 7). — Farabi speaks also of 
the "other nation” in particular and of nations in general, but he prefers to 
speak of the other city and of cities (he uses "city” three times as often as 
"nation”): "Where first were great and flourishing cities, there was first the 
study of philosophy.” (Hobbes). In his account of the studies to be pursued 
in the perfect community, he uses exclusively "city” (§ 26). As regards the 
non-quantitative aspect of the difference between city and nation, one has to 
consider § 7, where only "nation”, and not "city”, is mentioned: the nation 
is kept together by a common language. The bond of the city, on the other 
hand, is the law; cf. § 32 (22, 18-23, 1). 

53 § 29. — Farabi’s technique of writing is illustrated by the fact that 
immediately thereafter (§ 30 in princ.), he uses (fecit) — cf. § 29 (21, 11) 

JaiJL (actu) , and not, as he usually does, <) J*-.; (ei manifestum fuit) 

or another term, designating a purely mental activity.— The J*i near the 
beginning of § 30 refers back, not only to § 29, but to §§ 26-29. In this con¬ 
nection it may be mentioned that R.-W.’s division of the Plato into sections 
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readers the result of this Platonic investigation. 54 In the treatise 
which precedes the Plato , he asserts the identity of legislator 
and philosopher, but for the reasons mentioned before one is 
not entitled to assume that the teaching of Farabi’s Plato 
is identical with that set forth by Farabi in his own name. 55 
The silence of the Plato about the subject permits us then 
to imagine for a moment that the legislator is a prophet, the 
founder of a revealed religion. Since the legislator, as the 
founder of 4:he virtuous city, creates the indispensable con¬ 
dition for the actualization of happiness, happiness would 
thus not be possible but on the basis of revelation. Farabi’s 
Plato does not close that loophole by identifying the prophet, or 
the legislator, with the philosopher. He intimates indeed that 
the function of the legislator is not the highest human perfection, 


is somewhat arbitrary. Farabi's own division is clearly indicated by the use 
of ULs or Uj at the beginning of a paragraph. Accordingly, section I 
consists of §§ 1-3, section II of §§ 4-5, section III of §§ 6-11, section IV of 
§§ 12-15, section V of §§ 16-22, section VI of §§ 23-25, section VII of §§ 26-29, 
and section VIII of §§ 30-32. 

S4 He is equally reticent as regards the result of Plato’s investigations con¬ 
cerning religious speculation (§ 6), acocppocwr] (§ 19), love and friendship 
(§21). Compare with the last example the different procedure as regards 

courage: § 20. His typical procedure is to state first what Plato “investigated” 

and thereafter what he “made clear” or what “became clear to him”. Every 
deviation from that scheme requires an explanation. One has then to pay 
special attention not only to the “investigations” not followed by mentions of 
what Plato “made clear” or of what “became clear to him”, but likewise to the 
cases in which no investigation is mentioned. Probably the most important 
example of omissions of “investigation” is the statement concerning the 
identity of philosopher and king: § 18 (13, 6-11). It is hardly necessary to 
add that the difference between what Plato made clear (sc. to others) and 
what become clear to him is not altogether negligible. — Cf. notes 12, 40, 
and 53 above. 

ss For the interpretation of the statement on the legislator, one has to 
consider Farabi's interpretation of Plato’s Laws. He conceives of the Laws , 
not, as Plato himself had done, as a correction of the Republic , but as a sup¬ 
plement to the Republic : whereas according to Plato the Republic and the 
Laws deal with essentially different political orders (7roXiT6tcu), Farabi’s 
view is closely akin to that of Cicero ( Legg ., I 5, 15; 6, 14; 10, 23, III 2, 4), 
according to whom the Republic deals with the best political order and the 
Laws deal with the best laws belonging to the very same best political order. 
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and he takes it for granted that there could be a plurality of 
virtuous cities, 56 thus excluding the belief in a single true, or 
final, revealed religion. But the real remedy employed in the 
Plato is far more radical: toward the end of the treatise, Farabi 
makes it absolutely clear that there can be, not only philosophers, 
but even perfect human beings (i. e. philosophers who have 
reached the goal of philosophy) in imperfect cities. 57 Philosophy 
and the perfection of philosophy and hence happiness do not 
require — this is Farabi’s last word on the subject — the estab¬ 
lishment of the perfect political community: they are possible, 
not only in this world, but even in these cities, .the imperfect 
cities. But — and this is the essential implication — in the 
imperfect cities, i. e. in the world as it actually is and as it always 
will be, happiness is within the reach of the philosophers alone: 
the non-philosophers are eternally barred, by the nature of 
things, from happiness. Happiness consists “in consideratione 
scientiarum speculativarum” and of nothing else. 58 Philosophy 
is the necessary and sufficient condition of happiness. 

56 Cf. § 29 with § 2. Cf. § 25 (20,5 and 12) with Musterstaat 70, 9 and Pot. 
gov. 72 and 74. 

57 Cf. § 32 in princ. with §§ 23, 24 vers. fin. and 25. — In the last three 
paragraphs, Farabi indicates his real view of the relation of philosopher and 
king by the different manners in which he enumerates philosophers, kings, 
legislators, and the virtuous: §§ 30 (22, 6 f.), 31, and 32 (22, 15). That view 
can be stated as follows: “king" is an ambiguous term which designates 
either the man who possesses the political art and who is necessarily subject 
to the legislator, or the philosopher who has reached his goal by having com¬ 
pleted the philosophic investigation. 

s8 Cf. §§ 1-2 and the remark of Averroes (quoted by Steinschneider, Al- 
Farabi , 106): “In Ii. enim de Nicomachia videtur [Farabi] negare continua- 
tionem esse cum intelligentiis abstractis: et dicit hanc esse opinionem 
Alexandri, et quod non est opinionandum quod finis humanus sit aliud quam 
perfectio speculativa.” (Cf. Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Eth. Nic., X, 
lect. 13. vers. fin.). — Our interpretation of the thesis of the Plato is con¬ 
firmed, to a certain extent, by Falkera’s remark ( Reshit hokma 72, 22-25) 
that, according to Plato, true happiness consists of knowledge, viz. knowl¬ 
edge of God which is not possible without the knowledge of the creatures. 
Farabi does not speak of God, but of all beings. As regards a similar change 
from the philosophic to a more theologic view, cf. the authentic text of Mai- 
monides’ Mishna tora, H. De'ot IV 1 (Hyamson 50, 19 f.) with the vulgate 
text. 
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It would be a mistake however to consider Farabi’s em¬ 
phatic statements about the political aspect of philosophy a 
mere stepping-stone destined to facilitate the ascent from the 
popular notions about the happiness of the other world to 
philosophy. For the philosopher necessarily lives in political 
society, and he thus cannot escape the situation created by the 
naturally difficult relations between the philosopher and the 
non-philosophic citizens, “the vulgar”: the philosopher living 
in a society which is not ruled by philosophers, i. e. the philos¬ 
opher living in any actual society, is necessarily “in grave 
danger”. 59 Farabi intimates his solution by speaking of the 
twofold account which Plato gave of Socrates’ life: he tells us 
that Plato repeated his account of Socrates’ way and that he 
repeated his mention of the vulgar of the cities and nations which 
existed in his time. 60 As we might have learned from Maimon- 
ides, “repetition” is a normal pedagogic device which is destined 
to reveal the truth to those who are able to understand by them¬ 
selves while hiding it from the vulgar: whereas the vulgar are 
blinded by the features common to the first statement and the 
“repetition”, those who are able to understand will pay the 
utmost attention to the differences, however apparently neg¬ 
ligible, between the two statements and in particular to the 
“addition”, made in the “repetition”, to the first statement. 61 
According to Farabi, Plato’s first account of the way of Socrates 
deals with Socrates’ attitude toward the opinions and habits of 
his fellow-citizens. The second account, on the other hand, 
deals with Plato’s correction of the Socratic attitude, or with 
Plato’s attitude. 62 Socrates’ attitude was determined by the 
fact that he limited his investigations to moral and political 

59 § 32 in princ. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 64 b; Republic 494a4-10 and 
520b2-3. 

6° §§ 30 (22, 1) and 32 (22, 14). 

61 Guide , III 3 in princ. and 23 (50a Munk). 

62 Note the emphatic j* (which R.-W. left untranslated) in § 32 (23, 2): 
Plato described in his Letters what he thought about the manner of dealing 
with his fellow-citizens. Compare this with the corresponding j* in § 16 
(12, 10): he (Plato) was compelled to present philosophy because he did not 
find it among the arts and sciences which were generally known. 
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subjects, 63 i. e. that he neglected natural philosophy. Being 
merely a moral philosopher, he was a moralist. Hence, he did 
not look beyond this alternative: either to comply with the 
accepted rules of conduct and the accepted opinions or openly 
to challenge them and therewith to expose himself to persecution 
and violent death. 64 As a consequence of his uncompromising 
attitude, he fell victim to the rage of the multitude. The attitude 
of Plato was fundamentally different. As we have seen, he 
considered philosophy an essentially theoretical pursuit, and 
therefore he was not a moralist: his moral fervor was mitigated 
by his insight into the nature of beings; thus he could adjust 
himself to the requirements of political life, or to the ways and 
opinions of the vulgar. In his treatment of the subjects in 
question, he combined the way of Socrates with the way of — 
Thrasymachus. 65 While the intransigent way of Socrates is 
appropriate in the philosopher’s dealings with the political elite 
only, the less exacting way of Thrasymachus is appropriate in 
his dealings with the vulgar and the young. By combining the 
two ways, Plato avoided the conflict with the vulgar and thus 
the fate of Socrates. Accordingly, the “revolutionary” quest 
for the other city ceased to be a necessity: Plato substituted for 
it a much more “conservative” way of action, viz. the gradual 
replacement of the accepted opinions by the truth or an ap¬ 
proximation to the truth. The replacement, however gradual, 
of the accepted opinions is of course a destruction of the accepted 
opinions. 66 But being emphatically gradual, it is best described 
as an undermining of the accepted opinions. For it would not be 
gradual, if it were not combined with a provisional acceptance 
of the accepted opinions: as Farabi elsewhere declares, con¬ 
formity with the opinions of the religious community in which 
one is brought up, is a necessary qualification for the future 

63 Cf. § 16 with §§ 28 and 30 (22, 4-5). 

6 < § 24 (19, 3-11). 

65 § 30. Even if that paragraph should be meant to be a summary of the 
Clitopho only, we cannot disregard the fact that Farabi knew the Thrasyma¬ 
chus of the Republic. His statement on the combination of the way of Socrates 
with that of Thrasymachus is based on Republic 498c9-dl. 

66 § 32. 
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philosopher. 67 The goal of the gradual destruction of the accepted 
opinions is the truth, as far as the elite, the potential philosophers, 
is concerned, but only an approximation to the truth (or an 
imaginative representation of the truth) 68 as far as the general 
run of men is concerned. 69 We may say that Farabi’s Plato 
replaces Socrates’ philosopher-king who rules openly in the 
perfect city by the secret kingship of the philosopher who lives 
privately as a member of an imperfect community. That king- 
ship is exercised by means of an exoteric teaching which, while 
not too flagrantly contradicting the accepted opinions, under¬ 
mines them in such a way as to guide the potential philosophers 
toward the truth. 70 Farabi’s remarks on Plato’s own policy 
define the general character of all literary productions of 
“the philosophers”. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that the distinction between 
perfection and happiness is not altogether exoteric. When 

6 7 Cf. note 41 above. Cf. the first two maxims of Descartes’ “morale par 
provision” ( Discours de la mcthode , III). Cf. also Fontenelle, Rloge de Mr. 
Lemery : “Les choses fort etablies ne peuvent etre attaquees que par degres.”— 
As regards the necessity of the gradual change of laws, cf. Plato, Laws 736d2-4 
and Aristotle, Politics 1269a 12 ff. 

68 Cf. note 48 above. 

69 Note Farabi’s replacing “the truth” (22, 17) first by “the virtuous way 
of life” or “the correct nomoi" (23, 3) and then by “opinions” (23, 6). Falkera 
appropriately translates p.\j) (“opinions”) in this context by mxy (“plans 

or “designs”). (In § 22, he translates ^equally appropriately in that con¬ 
text by mDlDN). The meaning of nisy is explained by him in Reshit liokma 
70, 6 ff. Cf. also Maimonides, Guide , I 34 (40b Munk). 

7 ° The distinction made by Farabi between the attitude of Socrates and that 
of Plato corresponds, to a certain extent, to the distinction made by Muham¬ 
mad b. Zakariyya al-Razi in his k. al-sirat al-falsafiyya , between the attitude 
of the young Socrates and that of the mature Socrates. Razi’s opponents had 
asserted that his model Socrates “n’a pas pratique la dissimulation, ni vis- 
&-vis du vulgaire ni vis-4-vis des autorites, mais il les a affrontees en leur 
disant ce qu’il considerait etre vrai en des termes clairs et non-equivoques.” 
Razi admits that this account is correct as far as the young Socrates is con¬ 
cerned: “les traits qu’ils rapportent de Socrate lui ont ete propres au debut 
de sa carriere jusqu’4 une date assez avancee de sa vie, date a laquelle il en a 
abandonne la plupart.” Paul Kraus, “Raziana” I, Orientalia, N. S., v. 4, 
1935, 322 f. — As regards the life of the philosopher in an imperfect commu¬ 
nity, cf. Plato’s Republic 496 d ff. 
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Farabi says that happiness is “ultimum quo homo perficitur”, 
he thinks of the pleasure attending the actualization of man’s 
highest perfection. For it is pleasure which “renders perfect” 
(reXetot) the exercise of a faculty, and it is a specific pleasure 
together with the exercise of man’s highest perfection which 
constitutes human happiness. 71 This being the case, happiness 
is not simply identical with human perfection or its exercise. 
Farabi indicates the particular importance of pleasure by saying 
of the Platonic dialogue which praises true pleasure (what he 
says of no other Platonic dialogue) that it is “attributed” (i. e. 
merely attributed) to Socrates; 72 for Socrates was compelled by 
his moralism to stress the conflict between the noble and the 
pleasant rather than their harmony. 


III. Philosophy and Morals 

The relation of philosophy to morals is adumbrated in the 
third paragraph of the Plato. In the first paragraph, Farabi had 
stated that a certain science and a certain way of life are essential 
to happiness. In the second paragraph, he answers the question 
as to what that science is. The third paragraph deals with the 
way of life in question, but it does not deal with it thematically: 
its thematic subject is, not the desired way of life, but happi¬ 
ness. Farabi thus intimates that he is not going to disclose what 
tile desired way of life is. He says: “Deinde postea investigavit, 
quid esset beatitudo quae revera beatitudo esset et ex qua 
scientia oreretur et quis esset habitus et quae actio. Quam 
distinxit ab ea quae beatitudo putatur sed non est. Et aperuit 
vitam virtuosam [R.-W.: optimam] esse earn qua haec [R.-W.: 
ilia] beatitudo obtineretur.” The virtuous way of life leads to 
“haec beatitudo”, i. e. to the apparent happiness which is dis¬ 
tinguished from the true happiness; the virtuous way of life is 
fundamentally distinguished from the desired way of life which 
is essential to true happiness. Our interpretation is confirmed 
by Falkera’s translation: “he made it known that the virtuous 

n Eth. Nic. 1174 b23, 1175a21, 1176a24-2S. Cf. Politics 1339bl8-20. 

72 § 15. 
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way of life is the one by which the happiness of this world is 
obtained.” The happiness of this world is naturally distinguished 
from, and inferior to, the happiness of the other world: the vir¬ 
tuous way of life does not lead to the happiness of the other 
world. In accordance with Farabi’s statement, Maimonides 
teaches that the moral virtues serve the well-being of the body 
or man’s “first perfection” as distinguished from the well-being 
of the soul or man’s “ultimate perfection” which Consists of, 
or is produced by, knowledge or contemplation alone. 73 

Farabi.does not say then what the desired way of life is; he 
merely makes it known what it is not. Yet by denying that the 
desired way of life is the virtuous way of life, he tacitly asserts 
that the desired way ol life is the contemplative way of life. He 
states later on that the desired way of life is supplied by the royal 
art and immediately thereafter he seems to suggest that the 
royal art is identical with philosophy. The identification of 
philosophy as the highest theoretical art with the royal art as 
the highest practical art can be literally valid only if the specific 
products of both arts, the science of the beings and the desired 
way of life, are identical, in other words, if contemplation itself 
is the highest form of action. 74 

The translators can justly be blamed for the unnecessarily 
unliteral character of their translation. On the other hand, they 
deserve praise for bringing out in their translation their under¬ 
standing of the passage mentioned. For while that understand¬ 
ing amounts to a radical misunderstanding of Farabi’s ultimate 
intention, it does not proceed from an accidental error: Farabi 
wanted to be understood by the majority of his readers in 
exactly the same way in which he has been understood by his 
modern translators. He has built up the three first paragraphs 
as a whole 75 and the third paragraph in particular in such a way 
as to create the impression as if he were going to identify the 

73 Guide, III 27. Accordingly, Maimonides treats medicine and morals in 
one and the same section of the Mishne tora (H. De‘ot). 

74 Aristotle, Politics 1325M6-22. 

75 The first three paragraphs, and not merely, as R.-W. assume, the first 
paragraph by itself, form the first section of the Plato. Cf. note 53 
above. 
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desired way of life with the virtuous way of life. For he makes 
his readers expect that the third paragraph will be devoted to 
the disclosure of what the desired way of life is; and the only 
way of life mentioned in the third paragraph is the virtuous way 
of life. He knew of course that he would be met half-way by the 
large majority of his readers. Not only will most readers not 
observe the difference between the expected subject of the 
paragraph (the desired way of life) and its actual subject (happi¬ 
ness), because their expectation will determine what they per¬ 
ceive; most readers will besides expect from the outset, i. e. 
independently of any suggestions of the author, that the author 
will identify the dtesired way of life with the virtuous way of 
life, because they themselves believe in their identity. 76 

The question of morals is taken up again by Farabi in his 
discussion of the ordinary practical arts. Those arts, he says, 
do not supply the desired way of life, but only the useful things 
(ra avppepovTa) which are necessary ( avayKaia) and the 
gainful things (ra KepdaXea) which are not necessary, but 
practically identical with the virtuous (or noble) things (ra 
/caXa ). 77 That is to say: the desired way of life does not belong 
to the class of the noble things, and since the virtuous way of 
life is the noble thing par excellence , the desired way of life is 
fundamentally different from the virtuous way of life. By 
identifying, at least for all practical purposes, the noble with 
the gainful, Farabi indicates that the virtues in particular are 
merely a means toward "the happiness of this world” or man’s 
"first perfection”. 78 

After having gone thus far, he distinguishes between the truly 
useful and the truly gainful or noble on the one hand, and what 


76 Cf. the remarks of Montesquieu on this subject in De VEsprit des Lois , 
“Avertissement de l’auteur” and XXV 2. 

77 § 12 (10, 1-10). Cf. Aristotle, Politics 1291a 1 ff. Cf. Plato, Republic 
558 d 11-e 4. 

78 Cf. § 3 as interpreted above with § 1 (3, 10 f.): the apparent happiness 
consists of health, riches, honours and the like. Cf, the distinction between 
philosophy or the political art on the one hand, and the noble things on the 
other in § 22 (14, 5; cf. 14, 18); and the distinction between the philosopher, 
the perfect human being and the virtuous in §§ 31 f. 
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the vulgar believes to be useful and gainful or noble on the other. 
He makes it clear that the (truly) gainful and the (truly) noble 
things are the desired science and the desired way of life, whereas 
philosophy which leads to the desired science and the desired 
way of life, is the truly useful. 79 He thus paves the way for the 
identification of the desired way of life essential to happiness 
with the truly virtuous way of life, 80 and for the distinction 
between genuine virtue, love and friendship on the one hand, 
and what the vulgar considers virtue, love and friendship on the 
other. 81 

If Fcirabi’s last word on the subject is then hardly discernible 
from what the most influential moral teachers of mankind have 
always insisted upon, why did he suggest in the first place a 
doctrine as shocking as the distinction between the way of life 
which is essential to happiness, and the virtuous way of life is 
bound to be? There can be only one answer: his first statement 
is indispensable for the proper understanding of his ultimate 
statement; his ultimate statement is as remote from the generally 
accepted doctrine as is his first statement. If he had identified 
from the outset the desired way of life with the truly virtuous 
way of life, he would have created the impression that the dif¬ 
ference between the truly virtuous way of life and the virtuous 
way of life “which is famous in the cities’*, is identical with the 
difference between the highest morality and a lower morality. 
Actually however he holds the view that only the virtuous way 
of life in the ordinary sense of the term is moral strictly speaking. 
For the moral life consists of the submission to the demands of 
honour and duty without reasoning why; it consists of choosing, 
and doing, the just and noble for no reason other than because 
it is just and noble. The choice of the just and noble as such is 
the specifically moral purpose. The difference between moral 
choice and a choice which is not moral, is essentially a difference 
of purpose, and not a difference of knowledge. On the other 
hand, the difference between the truly virtuous way of life and 

« §§ 12 (10, 10-11, 3) and 17-18. 

so §§ 22 (15, 15-17); 23 (16, 12 and 17, 4); 24 (17, 15-20); 32 (22, 
17). 

81 §§ 19-21 and 25. 
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all other ways of life is based, not on a difference of purpose, of 
quality of the will, but on a difference of knowledge. In other 
words, there is a broad agreement between the conduct of moral 
man and that of the philosopher: that agreement permits one to 
apply one and the same term ("virtue”) to both. But the same 
conduct is interpreted in a fundamentally different manner by 
moral man on the one hand, and by the philosopher on the other: 
that difference compels F&r&bi to deny to begin with that the 
desired way of life is the virtuous way of life. 


IV. The Subject Matter of Philosophy 

"Philosophy” designates the theoretical art which supplies 
the science of the essence of each of all the beings as well as both 
the actual investigation of things which leads to that science 
and that science itself. The science of the essence of all beings 
is sometimes simply called "that (sc. that specific) science of the 
beings” or "that (sc. that specific) science of all the beings”. 82 
"Being” is not identical with "thing”; all "beings” are "things”, 
but not all "things” are "beings”. There are "things” which 
are not the subjects of any science, and hence not the subjects 
of philosophy in particular. 83 Other "things” are adequately 
dealt with by other sciences, by grammar e. g., but do not 
concern the philosopher precisely because they are not "beings”. 
The perfection of a "being” is a "thing”, but being the perfection 
of a "being”, it is not itself a "being”. 84 A way of life is a "thing”, 
but not a "being"; hence the science of the beings is funda¬ 
mentally distinguished from the science of the ways of life. 85 
The avayKala , KepdaXea, avpupepovra , KaXa and so on are, 
as such, "things”, but not "beings”. 86 Since all "things” other 
than "beings” are essentially dependent on "beings”, being their 
qualities, relations, actions, products, and so on, and since 

83 §§ 4 (4, 13); 6 (6, 14); 8 (7, 12); 12 (9, 12 and 15); 16 (12, 11). 

8 * § 10 (8, 14-16). Cf. § 22 (16, 7 f.). 

84 § 1 in princ. Cf. IJi$d al-uldm ch. 4, section on metaphysics, in princ. 

§§ 1 (3, 12-14); 6 (6, 15 f.); 8 (7, 13 f. and 16 f.); 9 (8, 2 f.). 

86 Cf. §§ 12-13. 
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therefore the full understanding of the essence of all these 
“things” ultimately presupposes the understanding of the 
essence of all “beings”, philosophy can be called “the science of 
the essence of the things.” 87 

In one passage, Farabi calls the science of the beings the 
“science of the natural beings”. 88 By doing so, he certainly 
implies that the beings par excellence are the natural beings as 
distinguished from the artificial beings. 89 But what about the 
supernatural, the incorporeal beings? In another passage, he 
calls the science of the beings with special reference to the subject 
matter of the Timaeus the science of “the divine and the natural 
beings”. 90 There are two ways of reconciling the two divergent 
statements. In the first place, one may say that in the first 
statement “natural” is used in a broad sense and designates all 
beings which do not owe their existence to human art: “ad 
philosophiam naturalem pertinet considerare ordinem rerum 
quern ratio humana considerat sed non facit, ita quod sub 
naturali philosophia comprehendamus et metaphysicam.” 91 
Since the explicit reference to “the divine beings” occurs in a 
summary of the Timaeus , the manner in which Plato uses the 
terms designating divine things in the Timaeus cannot be com¬ 
pletely disregarded. In the Timaeus , Plato applies such terms 
to the maker of the universe, the gods who manifest themselves 
so far as they wish (Zeus, Hera, and so on), the visible universe, 
the heaven, the stars, the earth. Hence, one could also say that 
the divine beings referred to by Farabi are simply the most 
outstanding group of natural beings in the sense of beings “which 
are todies or in bodies”, i. e. the heavens. 92 The identification 
of the heavenly bodies with God is said to have been the esoteric 

87 § 7 (7, 4). 

88 § 8 (7, 13 f.). 

89 Cf. Metaphysics 991b 6 f. with the passages indicated in note 20 
above. 

90 § 26 (20, 15 f.). 

91 Thomas Aquinas’ commentary on Eth. Nic., I, lect. 1. Cf. Siimma 
theologica, 2 2, qu. 48. 

92 Timaeus 30 a 2; 34 a 7-b 9; 40 b5-c2 and d4; 69c2-4; 92 c5-9. Cf. Eth . 
Nic. 1141 bl-2. 
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teaching of Avicenna. 93 We observed already the deep silence 
of the Plato about the vo'i, the substantiae separatae, as well as 
about the “ideas”. We have to add that in his treatise on 
Aristotle’s philosophy, which is the sequel to his Plato , Far&bi 
does not discuss Aristotle s metaphysics. 94 The second inter¬ 
pretation of the two passages under consideration is of course 
irreconcilable with the teaching which Farabi sets forth when 
speaking in his own name. 

But does he not explicitly mention, if only once, “spiritual 
things , thus admitting quite unequivocally the existence of 
substantiae separatae ? Our first answer has to be that spiritual 
things are not spiritual beings. Yet, someone might retort, there 
cannot be spiritual things, if there are no spiritual beings, just 
as there cannot be a 8cu/a6vlov, if there are no 8 aL/moves. 95 
However this may be, it suffices to state that Farabi’s only 
mention of spiritual things occurs in a summary of popular 
opinions, or at any rate of opinions of men other than Plato, 
about a certain subject. In the same context, he uses four times 
the term “divine things”. 96 In three out of the four cases, he 
attributes the use of the term to people other than Plato. The 
only remark in which he mentions “divine things” while relating 
Plato s views, refers to the desire for divine things which is 
distinguished from bestial desire. He does not explain what 
these divine things are. I am inclined to believe that they are 
identical with the science of the beings and the right way of life. 
He mentions in the same context divine desires and divine love, 
evidently understanding by them passions or qualities of human 
beings; somewhat later, he calls these passions or qualities 
“praiseworthy and divine”, thus indicating that “divine” does 
not necessarily refer to the superhuman origin of a passion e. g., 
but may simply designate its excellence. 97 At any rate, in the 

93 Cf. Averroes, Tahdfut al-tahafut X (ed. by M. Bouyges, Beyrouth 1930 
421). 

94 Farabi, Plato XVIII. 

95 § 22 (15, 2). Cf. Plato, Apology of Socrates 27b3-c3. 

96 § 22 (14, 16; 15, 6 and 12 and 13). 

97 lb. (15, 3 f. and 7 f.). Cf. Eth. Nic. 1099 bl4—18, and Plato, Laws 631 d 
4-6. (Cf. Lessing, Von Adam Neusern § 14 vers, fin.) 
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whole passage under consideration “divine” is used as part of 
the dichotomy “divine-human” or “divine-bestial”. Now, in 
what is best described as the “repetition” of that passage, Farabi 
replaces that dichotomy by the dichotomy “human-bestial”: 98 
what he called “divine” in the first statement, is finally called 
by him “human”. 99 

It would be rash to maintain that the foregoing observations 
suffice for establishing what Farabi believed as regards any 
substantiae separatae. They do suffice however for justifying 
the assertion that his philosophy does not stand and fall with 
the acceptance of such substances. For him, philosophy is the 
attempt to know the essence of each of all beings: his concept 
of philosophy is not based on any preconceived opinion as to 
what allegedly real things are truly real things. He has infinitely 
more in common with a philosophic materialist than with any 
non-philosophic believer however well-intentioned. For him, 
philosophy is essentially and purely theoretical. It is the way 
leading to the science of the beings as distinguished from the 

98 § 24. For the understanding of the “first statement" — § 22 (14, 4- 
15, 12) — one has to consider the fact that Farabi avoids there the expressions 
“he made clear” and “it became clear to him” while he speaks fairly frequently 
of what Plato “mentioned”. Cf. notes 53-54 above. — As regards Farabi’s 
silence about God, cf. the following remark of Martin Grabmann (“Der 
lateinische Averroismus des 13. Jahrhunderts”, Sitzungsberichte der Bciyerischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften , Philos.-Just. Abtlg ., 1931, Heft 2, 29): Boetius 
von Dacien gebraucht ahnlich wie Siger von Brabant, Martinus von Dacien 
und iiberhaupt viele andere Professoren der Artistenfakultat fur Gott die 
ausgesprochen metaphysische Bezeichnung ens primum — vielfach reden die 
Artisten nur vom primum — oder principium und iiberlasst den Theologen 
den Namen Deus.” Cf. notes 41 and 58 above. 

99 The importance of the topic “homo” or “humanus” is indicated from the 
outset by the density of “homo” in § 1. Almost equally important as the 
distinctions homo-Deus (§ 22) and homo-bestia (§ 24) are the distinctions 
homo-vir (cf. § 14) and homo-civis or homo-vulgus. (It should be noted that 
the densities of “homo” on the one hand, and those of “civitas”, “natio’ , 
“vulgus” and “lex” on the other are fairly clearly distinguished). — In the 
section dealing with the theoretical arts — §§6-11 (6, 10—9, 10) — “homo” 
is avoided in the passage dealing with religion, while it occurs most frequently 
in the passage dealing with poetry. It is true, “homo” is also avoided in the 
passage dealing with rhetoric; but there it is replaced by a repeated “nos’ . 

Cf. notes 27, 41 and 48 above. 
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science of the ways of life. It is the way leading to that science 
rather than that science itself: the investigation rather than the 
result. 100 Philosophy thus understood is identical with the 
scientific spirit “in action”, with gk6\//ls in the original sense of 
the term, i. e. with the actual quest for truth which is animated 
by the conviction that that quest alone makes life worth living, 
and which is fortified by the distrust of man’s natural propensity 
to rest satisfied with satisfying, if unevident or unproven, con¬ 
victions. A man such as Farabi doubtless had definite convic¬ 
tions concerning a number of important points, although it is 
not as easy to say what these convictions were as the compilers 
of textbooks and of most monographs seem to think. But what 
made him a philosopher, according to his own view of philosophy, 
were not those convictions, but the spirit in which they were 
acquired, in which they were maintained and in which they were 
intimated rather than preached from the house-tops. Only by 
reading Maimonides’ Guide against the background of philosophy 
thus understood, can we hope eventually to fathom its unexplored 
depths. 


i°° Not without good reasons does he introduce philosophy as the art which 
supplies the science of the beings, and not as that science itself. — Consider 
also § 26. 


A REVISED VIEW OF FIRST ESDRAS 


By Charles C. Torrey 

The interpretation of First Esdras (“Third Ezra,” etc.) which 
is here revised — and, I think, essentially improved — was first 
published in the Am. Journal of Semitic Languages, in the num¬ 
bers for January and April, 1907. It was reprinted with only 
slight change, as Chapters II and III, in my Ezra studies (1910). 
Some important features of the “book” are now seen in a new 
light, and certain minor details which had been obscure are for 
the first time given a satisfying explanation. The former publica¬ 
tions are inadequate and must be given the correction which 
is made here. 

I he mistaken notion still persists, even among the ablest 
scholars, that First Esdras is a “book”; that it had an author, 
or rather a compiler, who had a distinct purpose in making this 
compilation. Thus in the most recent treatment of the apocry¬ 
phal scriptures, Eissfeldt’s Einleitung in das A. T. (1934), III 
Esra appears as the work of a “Kompilator” (pp. 631-634). 

On the contrary, the true explanation of the First Esdras 
fragment is that which is given in Ezra Studies, pp. 18 and 36. 
It is merely a piece of the oldest Greek version of the Chronicler’s 
work. At the beginning of the present era, the Greek translation 
of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah (“the LXX”) contained the 
very same peculiar features which appear in our apocryphon 
and in Josephus. This was the standard Greek version, and 
there is no reason to suppose that any other was in existence. 
After Ezra 1:11 came the account of the correspondence in the 
days of Xerxes and Artaxerxes (Ezra 4:6-24); then the foreign 
episode, I Esdr. 3:1—5:6; then the remainder of the book of 
Ezra, 2:1—4:5, 5:1-10:44, immediately followed by Neh. 7:73- 
8:18. How the history was continued after this point is a matter 
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for conjecture, to be discussed later. The arrangement (or dis¬ 
arrangement) of the text here described was not merely in the 
Greek version, it is to be borne in mind, but in the Hebrew also . 

At about the beginning of the second century C. E., or a little 
later, the impossible Hebrew text was officially revised, as is 
described in Ezra Studies , pp. 33 f., by cutting out bodily the 
section I Esdr. 3:l-5:6, and restoring the Xerxes-Artaxerxes 
correspondence to its proper place. This freed the history from 
the interpolated Story of the Three Young Guardsmen at the 
court of Darius, and restored order after the utter chaos caused 
by the transposition of the section Ezra 4:6-24. The excision 
had one unfortunate result, however, for it necessitated the loss 
of 18 verses of the Chronicler’s own narrative (originally forming 
the remainder of the first chapter of Ezra), now preserved in 
I Esdr. 4:47-56, 4:62-5:6. 

The Hebrew thus revised, our present canonical text, was 
eventually translated into Greek by Theodotion, 1 whose version 
of Chr.-Ezr.-Neh. was adopted as the standard, and in modern 
times has generally been called “the Septuagint.” 

Some one, more probably a Jewish scholar, but possibly a 
Christian, undertook to preserve the older Greek text, this highly 
interesting parallel version of the history, familiar to the Jewish 
people for centuries but now outlawed. Both his immediate 
purpose and the manner of its accomplishment seem to be plainly 
indicated in the result now before us. His interest was not in 
any particular portion of the rejected version, but simply in the 
matter of its deviation from the history which was now accepted. 
At two points there was startling contradiction of the orthodox 
view: 1. in the whole account of the return from the exile; 2. in 
the order of events in the career of Ezra. The section to be pre¬ 
served must begin at or before the first chapter of Ezra, and it 
must continue far enough to show that Ezra’s reading of the 

1 This was first demonstrated by the present writer, in an article entitled 
“The Apparatus for the Textual Criticism of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah,” 
published in O.T. and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey Harper 
(1908), II, 55-111, and reprinted as Chapter IV in Ezra Studies. In the latter 
publication the proof of Theodotion’s authorship is given in pages 66-82. 
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law followed directly upon Ezra 10; that is, that in the older 
version Neh. 8 formed part of the book of Ezra. 

From a surviving Greek codex of the old (LXX) version the 
requisite portion was taken. It probably consisted of two quires, 2 
complete and unchanged. The first quire happened to begin at 
2 Chron. 35:1, and the second quire ended with the first two 
words of this version of Neh. 8:13. There was no need of any¬ 
thing more, no thought of finishing the concluding sentence; on 
the contrary, it was important to make plain the fact of a mere 
fragment. The rescue of the old version was presumably a 
private undertaking; it may be doubted whether the fragment 
was ever copied by Jewish hands; but when it came to the notice 
of the Christians, it was adopted for their Greek Bible. There 
is thus excuse for treating it as a book. 

The main feature of the First Esdras version is the highly 
interesting account of the Three Young Guardsmen and their 
contest of wits. The theory of this episode and of its connection 
with the Chronicler’s history set forth in Ezra Studies is here 
upheld in its essentials, though in detail there are important 
improvements to be made. 

The story is an interpolation; any careful study should make it 
plain that the Chronicler himself could not have incorporated it 
in his work. It is of Gentile origin, 3 and the present Greek text 
is the result of translation from Aramaic. The story was first 
told of the court of Darius III Codomannus. In my Ezra Studies , 
40 ff., the personages named in the interesting verse 4:29 were 
regarded as historical, and the attempt was made to identify 
them. It now seems to me more probable that the writer was 
using his imagination. The scene was easily created; the name 
Apama was familiar throughout Western Asia, especially in the 

2 It is possible that a single quire of six folded sheets might have sufficed 
for this amount of text, but more likely that the usual quire of four sheets, 
sixteen pages, was employed. 

3 It has been customary to regard it as a Jewish composition; so Fritzsche, 
Lupton, Zockler, Cornill, Wellhausen, Schtirer, Guthe, Siegfried, S. A. Cook, 
and others. Recently Eissfeldt, Einleitung, 633, adopts the view that it is 
of pagan origin, and originally Aramaic. 
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early third century B. C. E., the most probable date of the story 
in its original form. Any popular tale of Darius III which in¬ 
cluded mention of his wife 4 or his concubine would be likely to 
employ this name. The Jewish editor who interpolated the story 
(most skilfully!) in the history of the return from the Babylonian 
exile saw and seized the opportunity to show, not merely how a 
Jewish youth won the contest at a foreign court, but (far more 
important) how the return of “all Israel” from Babylonia to 
Palestine was by permission and aid given not merely by Cyrus 
but also by Cyrus’ overlord, Darius. 

In my Ezra Studies I failed, at more than one important point, 
to understand the interpolation. It must have been made at a 
comparatively early date, before the Chronicler’s history, which 
it plainly contradicts, had become well known. The interpolator 
must have had some good reason for expecting that his work, so 
ingeniously conceived and so thoroughly accomplished, would be 
permitted to stand. It is not easy to see how the miserable muddle 
presented in chapter 1-5 of our First Esdras could have permitted 
any such expectation. The royal succession, Cyrus, Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes, Darius, Cyrus\ (5:71—73, = Ezra 4:3—5), shows 
plainly enough that something is very wrong; especially so when 
the passage just named is compared with 2:1—15 (= Ezra 1:1-11). 
There is another glaring impossibility in the succession of dates 
given in 5:6, 46, 55, and 6:1. 

Again, in 2:14 the Jews are in Babylonia, but in 2:17 they are 
said to be in Jerusalem building the wall of the city. The return 
of the exiles, led by Jeshua and Zerubbabel, under the patronage 
of “Darius” (5:1-73), is unquestionably represented as the first 
such return; it is impossible, then, that the transposition of 
Ezra 4:6-24 should have been made by the interpolator, another 
hand has been at work. Other items of evidence make this fact 
quite certain, as will appear. 

The “Darius” of chapters 3-5 of First Esdras is Darius the 
Mede, that legendary character who plays such an important 
part in the Jewish accounts of the Persian period. As the present 

4 Compare perhaps with the iraWaKr] of 4:29 the use of the word by 
Theodotion in Neh. 2:6 and by Symmachus in Ps. 44:10. 
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writer has attempted in several publications to show, the Jewish 
belief, which was firmly established and apparently never ques¬ 
tioned, put Darius 1 Hystaspis before Cyrus. 5 This is illustrated 
most fully in Dan. 5:30. 6:1, 6:29, 9:1, 10:1, and 11:1. The 
Chronicler in his history had no occasion to mention this king, 
but the order of the “Medo-Persian” kings which he gives, 
Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I, Darius II Nothus (Ezra 5 f.), 
Artaxerxes II (Ezra 7 ff., Nehemiah), Darius III Codomannus 
(Neh. 12:22), shows that he held the common view. The same 
order is seen in First Esdras, chapters 2 f., and it would have 
been given by the author of either half of the book of Daniel. 

In the present form of First Esdras, the identification of its 
Darius with the king named in Ezra 5 is so obvious, and so 
necessary, that in Ezra Studies this interpretation was adopted 
throughout, in spite of certain readings which seemed to forbid 
it. The mistake was soon seen, however, and Darius the Mede 
was recognized as the king originally intended. The correction 
was made in the International Journal of Apocrypha , Series X, 
No. 37 (London, 1914). 

The plan of the interpolator, to make the Restoration of 
Israel a joint project of Darius and Cyrus, was well conceived 
and skilfully executed. The “vows” of the two kings, made in 
mutual understanding, are briefly mentioned (4:43-46), and the 
part of each in the benevolent undertaking is sufficiently indi¬ 
cated. The two editorial patches (4:43-47a and 57-61) are 
admirable in their effectiveness and in their economy of material. 
In the case of each of these insertions the connection on either 
side is perfect and the transition natural. This was an editor of 
more than ordinary ability. 

The occasion on which the above-mentioned vows were uttered 
is to be noted. Cyrus vowed “when he was about (read rjp^aro 
in place of rjv^aro?) to capture Babylon”; Darius, when he 
“received the kingdom” (irape\a(3e rrjv paaiXeLaPj Dan. 5:31!). 
Here, certainly, is Darius the Mede. Notice also, in this connec¬ 
tion, the first verse of the interpolated story, 3:1. How the 
pagan anecdote told of Darius III began, we probably never 


s See especially the long footnote in Ezra Studies, 38 f. 
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shall know; but in place of the original beginning there is sub¬ 
stituted a setting derived from Dan. 6:1-8, containing mention 
of the hundred and twenty-seven provinces and of the Medo- 
Persian coalition. 6 

According to the view then prevailing (see above) Darius, 
already in advanced age (Dan, 6:1), was the overlord in the 
coalition, and Cyrus was his vicegerent in charge of Babylonia 
(see 1 Esdr. 6:16, “when Cyrus reigned over the Babylonian 
territory”). After the subsequent reign of Cyrus as the supreme 
ruler came that of Ahasuerus, a name confused in the Jewish 
tradition with the name Cyaxares; see Dan. 9:1, Tobit 14:15, 
and Targ. Esther II, 1, “Ahasuerus son of Darius the Mede.” 
He was the last king of the supposed Medo-Persian coalition, 
reigning, as his father Darius and his grandfather Cyaxares 
(“Ahasuerus”) had reigned, in the Median city Susa. 

All of the (original) interpolator’s work in First Esdras is in 
accord with this tradition. 7 Cyrus “set apart” (4:44, 57) ; 8 the 
vessels of the Hebrew temple service, with the avowed purpose 
of sending them to Jerusalem; but (the interpolator insists) any 
such dealing with the outside provinces required the permission 
of the supreme ruler. So we read in 4:57: “He (Darius) sent 
away all the vessels from Babylon that Cyrus had set apart; 
and all that Cyrus had ordered he also commanded to be done.” 
The interpolator also consistently assigns to Darius the letters 
to Syrian and Phoenician officials (4:47-56) which in the Chron¬ 
icler’s narrative had been assigned to Cyrus (cf. Ezra 3:7 with 
1 Esdr. 4:48). These letters, written in Susa, are now carried 
by “the young man” to Babylon (4:61) for delivery to Cyrus, 

6 The theory of the literary relation expressed in Ezra Studies , p. 48, is 
therefore to be corrected. Note that the original reading in Dan. 6:2 was 
probably 127 provinces; see the LXX and Esther 1:1, 8:9. 

7 The origin of the tradition itself is easy to understand. The deliverance 
of Palestine from the Assyrian oppression through the destruction of Nineveh 
led to the prophecies Is. 13:17 ff. and Jer. 51:28 ff., assuring Israel that the 
Medes would destroy Babylon also. 

8 In Ezra Studies, 57, 59, I could not see what this verb could mean in 
the two passages, and suggested a mistake in the text. I had the wrong 
Darius. 
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by whose command and under whose charge the great expedition 
is undertaken, as the next chapter narrates. 

This was all clear, consistent, and in good order until another 
editor appeared. He was one who conceived the unfortunate 
idea of identifying the victorious young guardsman with Zerub- 
babel, and the king with Darius Nothus, under whose auspices 
the temple was built. His editorial work was as hasty as it was 
ruinous. He inserted “this was Zerubbabel” in 4:13, transposed 
the section Ezra 4:6-24 to the place which it occupies in First 
Esdras, and made the slight insertions in 5:2 (“Darius” in place 
of Cyrus) and 5:6a. The text thus created was a veritable chaos, 
permitting no consistent interpretation; but the interest in 
Zerubbabel caused it to be accepted, and it held the field until 
the official excision in the early second century C. E. 

Further evidence of the original interpolator's thoroughness 
and of his literary ability seems to be given by the suspiciously 
expanded form of the third contestant’s thesis, and of his address 
before the king and his nobles. The agreement was that each 
contestant should present “a subject” (eva \oyov)\ so when 
Number Three presents two subjects, Women and Truth (seem¬ 
ingly quite unrelated), he seems to be taking an unfair advantage. 
It is a plausible theory that the interpolator of the story, unwill¬ 
ing to have the devout young Israelite leave the supreme power 
in the hands of women, introduced the praise of truth. The un¬ 
expected mention of God, at the end of the address (4:40), would 
not be out of place; had not Darius the Mede confessed the God 
of Israel (Dan. 6:26) ? See also the words of this youth in 4:46b ! 9 

A question which has been answered in various ways relates 
to the manner in which the history was continued after the ac- 

9 Dependence of the interpolator on the 6th chapter of Daniel has been 
assumed more than once in the preceding pages. It was shown by the present 
writer, many years ago, that the historical allusions in Dan. 2:41-43 point 
clearly to a date near 245 B.C.E. for chapters 1-6. The author of these chap¬ 
ters would thus have been a contemporary of the Chronicler. (It is noticeable, 
incidentally, that Daniel has no foreknowledge of the return of Israel from 
Babylonia.) The great interpolation in the Chronicler’s narrative must have 
taken place not long after the publication of Dan. 1-6. 
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count of the reading of the law (Neh. 8, appended to Ezra 10) 
in this curious version — at that time the only existing version — 
of the Chronicler’s narrative. The question lies outside the strict 
limits of our study, and it can hardly be answered with certainty, 
but it now seems possible to gain a higher degree of probability 
than has been reached in the past. The point of possible doubt is 
the position occupied by the two chapters Neh. 9 and 10. Did one 
or both of them follow directly after Neh. 8, thus forming the 
conclusion of the book of Ezra? In other words, how was the 
book of Nehemiah constituted in this version? 

Since the Chronicler made Ezra and Nehemiah contempo¬ 
raries, there is no historical problem here; it is simply a question 
of the order of chapters. Josephus, whose work is based on this 
Greek version, gives little help at this point, for he has no occa¬ 
sion to make use of either of the two chapters. There is however 
one sentence in his account of Nehemiah’s doings which creates 
a strong probability when it is taken in connection with other 
considerations. He writes (Antt. 11, v, 8): Nee/uas <5e rrjv ttoXlv 
opwv 6\iyai>0pcoirovp6P7]v tovs iepels re Kal A evlras napeKaXeaev 
TW X&pav eKXnrovTas pereXdetv els tt]v -itoXlv Kal peveiv ev 
avrfj. The first clause of this sentence refers to Neh. 7:4; the 
remainder, to 11:1 f. Was not the seventh chapter immediately 
followed by the eleventh? 

Eissfeldt, Einleitung , on III Esra, p. 632, makes the strange 
suggestion that the two chapters Neh. 8 and 9 had their proper 
place between Ezra 8 and 9; thus also in his treatment of Ezra- 
Nehemiah, pp. 590 ff. There could hardly be a worse arrange¬ 
ment than the one thus proposed, and it seems to be the result 
of more than one misunderstanding. The date in Neh. 9:1, “the 
twenty-fourth of this month,” has the appearance of agreeing 
perfectly with the dates in the preceding chapter. Neh. 8:18 
finishes with the 22nd of Tishri, and now the narrative appears 
to be resumed with the 24th of the same month. In reality, 
there is a portentous gap between the two dates! At the end 
of chapter 8 the people are rejoicing, “there was very great glad¬ 
ness” (vs. 17). They had wept at first, when they heard the 
words of the long-neglected law, and its solemn warnings against 
such neglect; but they had been comforted, and were now some- 
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what reassured by the consciousness of possessing the law and 
of beginning to observe it. Two days later (!) they are all in 
sackcloth and ashes, and have 11 separated themselves from all 
foreigners .” Compare the first clause of Neh. 9:2 with Ezra 
9:1 f., and further argument is unnecessary. The date in Neh. 
9:1 is the 24th of Nisan , and it refers to Ezra 10:17. See the con¬ 
tinuous narrative of the whole Ezra story, with the dates in 
their original order, in Ezra Studies , pp. 265-278. It had pre¬ 
viously appeared in the Am, . Journ. of Sem. Langs, for July 
1909. 10 

Moreover, chapters 9 and 10 of Neh. cannot be pulled apart 
in this way. The connection, literary and logical, is too obvious 
and necessary to permit such violence. Eissfeldt, like many of 
his predecessors, is disturbed by the “abruptness” of the transi¬ 
tion from 9:37 to 10:1, but no one need be disturbed who has 
made himself acquainted with the literary habits of this Hebrew 
narrator. The transition at this point is exactly in the style of 
the Chronicler, who is not concerned to make smooth connections 
in his narratives, but on the contrary takes satisfaction in saving 
himself time and trouble; see 1 Chr. 28:19, Ezra 2:68, 6:6, 7:27, 
9:12, Neh. 8:15, 12:27. A glance at these passages will insure 
the connection at Neh. 10:1. 

We have seen that chapters 8 and 9 of Neh. appear to be 
closely linked together, while chapters 9 and 10 are inseparable. 
It would seem most probable, then, that when chapter 8 was 
taken from Neh. and appended to Ezra 10, the other two chap¬ 
ters went with it. Also, if they had been left in the book of Neh., 
then in the revision which produced our present Hebrew text 
chapter 8 would probably have been left with the book of Ezra. 

The conclusion is, that in the old Greek version (“the LXX”), 
represented by our First Esdras, Ezra 10 was continued by Neh. 
8-10; then followed Neh. 1:1-7:72, 11:1-13:31. In the final 

10 In the introductory part of the chapter this was declared to be “a clear 
and consistent story,” and “the only clear and consistent story dealing with 
Ezra that has ever been told by anyone.” Since I believe both statements 
to be still true, and since the story of Ezra is important, I trust I may be 
pardoned for the repetition. 
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version, in the second century C. E., the three chapters were 
taken from the end of Ezra and inserted in the book of Nehemiah 
for the following reasons: l.The interpolation of the name of 
Nehemiah in 8:9 and 10:2, before the story of his mission had 
been told, made the position of these chapters suspicious (see 
Ezra Studies , 282 f.). 2. The continuation of Ezra 10 by Neh. 
7:73-8:18 was not easy to understand, and must have seemed 
the result of some mistake. 3..On the contrary, no one could 
fail to see how perfectly the three chapters fitted on after the 
great list in Neh. 7, the continuation after 7:72 being exactly 
similar to that in Ezra 2:70, 3:1 ff. The final assignment of the 
three chapters to the book of Nehemiah was thus a matter of 
course. 

A few matters relating to the transmission of the original 
Semitic text may now be considered. 

1. At the beginning of the Story of the Three Guardsmen, in 

vs. 3, it is said that Darius, when the “great banquet” was over, 
retired to his bedchamber “and slept and awoke .” As a matter 
of fact, and as the story requires, he did not awake until some 
time later, as is narrated in vs. 13. The suggestion in Ezra Stu¬ 
dies, as to the form of the original text, can be much improved. 
The narrator wrote: . . . “he slept. And then the three young 
guardsmen stood on the watch,” etc. The corresponding Aramaic 
text: 'im nnbn iHKnynw aap. Thei in the middle of this 

piece of text was wrongly (though very naturally) joined by the 
translator to the word piK. 

2. When the leaders of the returning exiles are said in 5:5 to 

have been Jeshua son of Jozadak and Joakim son 0 /Zerubbabel 
son of Shealtiel,” there is a problem which has caused much 
trouble. The explanation in Ezra Studies , pp. 28 and 131, can 
be simplified. It is easiest to suppose that is ap T *i, “and 

there rose up with him Zerubbabel,” was misread as ]s nrpin 
^33“ir. In this use of the preposition it would be implied that 
Zerubbabel, not. jeshua, was the true head of the expedition. 
The leader, commander, or man in charge proceeds on his way 
with ( 3 ) these or those companions or accompaniments; cf. Num. 
20:20, 2 Chr. 22:1, Ex. 10:9, Jer. 41:15, 1 Kings 10:2, 2 Kings 5 :9. 
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Even so, this would be the only case in the O. T. in which an 
individual is thus given the “beth of accompaniment.'” 

3. It may be mentioned here that in Ezra Studies , pp. 120—132, 
the attempt was made to restore the Hebrew text of the 18 verses 
of the Chronicler’s narrative which now are extant only in the 
Greek of First Esdras. 

4. There is in the first chapter of the "book” a puzzle which, 
if it is examined at all, will need to be given considerable space. 

The strange passage 1:21, 22 (English, vss. 23 and 24) deserves 
more attention than it has received. The Greek text (Cod. A) 
reads as follows: 21 Kal copdcodrj ra epya Icocreiou evonrcov rod 
K vpLov aiirov ev Kapdia t\t] pet evcrefieias . 22 kcll ra kclt avrop 
<5e apayeypairrat ev rots e/x7 rpoaOev xP 0V0LS j Kepi t&p rjpap- 
ttjkotoov Kal rjae^KOTCop els top K vptov irapa Trap eOpos Kai 
f3a<n\eLap , Kal e\virr]aap a vtop ep aiadrjaei’ Kal ol \6yoL rod 
K vpiov apecTTrjcrap eirl ’JaparjX. Verse 23 then proceeds: Kai p,era 
Tacrap ttjp irpa^LP TavTyjP T coaeiov (Tvpefir] Qapc ico /JacriXea 
Aiyinrrov, k.t.X. 

To a superficial examination this presents no great difficulty. 
The English R. V. reads: 21 “And the works of Josias were upright 
before his Lord with a heart full of godliness. 22 Moreover the 
things that came to pass in his days have been written in times 
past, concerning those that sinned and did wickedly against the 
Lord above every people and kingdom, and how they grieved 
him exceedingly (margin, sensibly ), so that the words of the Lord 
were confirmed against Israel.” 

Verse 21 needs no comment, and the language sounds like 
that of the Chronicler. Verse 22, on the contrary, is difficult in 
several places; no one of the chief ancient versions (Latin, Syriac, 
Ethiopic) succeeded in making sense of it. ra /car avTOP must 
mean "the things concerning him 11 (for this is translation, not 
a Greek composition); so the Syriac renders; see also Ball, in the 
Variorum Apocrypha. Moreover, that which is referred to here, 
as "formerly written,” is the prediction concerning Josiah him¬ 
self, in 1 Kings 13:2, cf. 2 Kings 23:16 ffi Ball is certainly right 
as to this. The only reason why commentators and translators 
have made of the words a general allusion to the history of 
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Josiah’s time is seen in the words which immediately follow. 
The connection seems perfect, but in reality there is a lacuna. 
If Josiah himself is intended at the outset, then he is apparently 
classed with the worst sinners and most impious of men; an 
intolerable connection, no writer would have made it in this way. 
Moreover, although we cannot doubt what arch-sinners are 
intended here, yet the participles describing them are abrupt 
and awkward without a preceding noun. 

The indefinite allusion at the end of the verse gives further 
ground for suspecting an omission in the text. What words of the 
Lord “rose up” (A. V.) or “were confirmed” (R. V.) against 
Israel? The Biblical writers do not ordinarily leave us in this 
uncertainty. They have definite words in mind, and give us 
some indication of what they were. There is some ground for a 
conjecture here; see below. 

Finally, there is the ridiculous ev aiadr]<j€L (!), which usually 
is not translated at all (the meaning “exceedingly” could not 
possibly be obtained from it). The English marginal reading, 

sensibly (!) is worse than nothing. The reading of the same 
Greek phrase in Judith 16:17 is sometimes cited (as in A. V. 
margin), but it would be better not to mention it. In the latter 
passage, quoting Is. 66:24, the wicked in eternal torment shall 
have fire and worms in their flesh “and shall feel them” (C. J. 
Ball, in Wace’s Apocrypha ), “that is, without losing consciousness 
of their pain” (Cowley, in Charles’ Apocrypha ). The suggestion, 
that a Jewish writer could use this adverbial phrase in speaking 
of Yahweh’s grief or wrath at the apostates of his people, is not 
happy. Moreover, the Greek reading in Cod. A and its fellows 
is plainly corrupt, as will be seen. 

In short, the entire passage is defective, corrupt, and highly 
disturbing. Now there is clear evidence that the damage was 
done in the Hebrew from which the Greek of First Esdras was 
translated. The passage effects a natural transition from the 
long account of Josiah’s passover to the story of his death at 
Megiddo. There is a word of praise of his piety, and a brief 
reference to the enormous evils which he combated. 

In our Greek text of 2 Chronicles there is a very noticeable 
gap in chapter 35 between verses 19 and 20 (that is, at just this 
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point!), and it is filled by the insertion of a passage borrowed 
from 2 Kings, namely the five verses 23:24-28. These verses 
mention, first, the abominations in the land of Judah and in 
Jerusalem which Josiah put away; and second, the wrath of 
Yahweh which could not be appeased; that is, the two things with 
which the passage in 1 Esdr. is concerned. A fact which our com¬ 
mentators appear not to have noticed is, that these verses were 
transferred to the book of Chronicles in the Hebrew , not in the 
Greek ; as is shown especially by the transliteration naprjaeLp 
(also napaicnp , Kapeaecp, etc.) in vs. 24, obviously for 
which is not attested here by MT or by any version, though it is 
plainly the older reading as compared with the □ which is 
given. There was a gap, then, in the Hebrew of 2 Chronicles , which 
at one time was filled in this way. 

There is yet another bit of evidence testifying to the same 
effect. In our Massoretic text of 2 Chron. 35, vs. 20 begins in 
this way: onxD -|^» 133 man n« i nw pan im rmr bo nm 

1 ‘After all this work which Josiah did in setting the temple in 
order , Neco king of Egypt went up,” etc. Here is evident allu¬ 
sion to the passage borrowed from 2 Kings, which we know to 
have stood at one time in this place. 

Taking all this in connection with the defective text preserved 
in 1 Esdras, the conclusion seems certain. The passage originally 
written by the Chronicler was the victim of more than one serious 
accident of transcription. The corruption, doubtless appearing 
even worse in the Hebrew than in its Greek translation, rendered 
the passage impossible. It was cut out, and replaced by the 
passage taken from 2 Kings. Later, in a more critical age, this 
telltale substitute was dispensed with, leaving our present 
Hebrew text. 

It seems worth while to attempt a restoration of the Hebrew 
in words at least similar to those which the Chronicler must have 
used. The materials for such a conjecture are at hand. 

That which “was written” concerning Josiah, namely in 
1 Kings 13:2, was the prophecy of his destroying the high places 
and burning the dead bodies of men upon their altars. This, it 
appears, would have suggested to any reader the other word of 
the Lord (see below), a prophecy of terrible punishment, which 
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“was confirmed against Israel.” The accidental omission, pre¬ 
sumably only a few words — perhaps one line — must have 
had the usual cause, the recurrence of a word or phrase. As 
“the most sinful and stubborn of all peoples” the Israelites must 
have been definitely named. It even seems possible to show 
how the curious ev aiadrjaet originated. The following text is 
offered as a conjecture which in its substance meets the conditions. 
It is a retroversion from the Greek of First Esdras with one 
necessary insertion. 

31H3 D^sb l’byi :D^B> 33bp HlIT ’JS 1 ? liTtPN' 

n’Nprin by nwiM :b*nfe» n’3 mlo nios 1333 bn 
D R’J cnpa imD’333 npbppi ’ia bpp mrrs D’ytpsni 
nby nfcy -ib>n n«r bp nnw rbfcofep by mrr 333 

'aai nj?3s 

The works of Josiah were upright before Yahweh in perfect 
devotion. Concerning him it was written in former time, how he 
should destroy the high places of the apostates of Israel ; according 
to what was written concerning those who sinned and rebelled 
against Yahweh more than any other people or kingdom; and 
they provoked him to anger by their treachery , so that the 
word of Yahweh was confirmed against Israel. Now after all 
these things which Josiah did, Pharaoh king of Egypt came 
up, etc.” 

In restoring the Hebrew text the usage of the Chronicler has 
been studied. The use of italics in the translation designates 
the passages restored by conjecture. There is good reason, I 
think, for believing that the gap in the text is here completely 
filled, and that the result is substantially what the Chronicler 
himself wrote. 

The prediction regarding Josiah in 1 Kings 13:2 (see above) 
was so intimately connected with “the word of the Lord” in 
Lev. 26:30-33 that the latter passage would be in the mind of 
every student of the Torah: “I will destroy your high places, 
and cut down your sun-images, and cast your dead bodies upon 
the bodies of your idols; and my soul shall abhor you. I will 
make your cities a waste, and will bring your sanctuaries unto 
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desolation . . . And you will I scatter among the nations, and I 
will draw out the sword after you; your land shall be a desolation, 
and your cities shall be a waste.” 

This, certainly, is the word of the Lord that was confirmed 
against Israel, the one which the Chronicler had in mind and 
which he knew every reader would remember. It necessitates 
just the connection given above. The omission in our text was 
caused by the recurrence of the word mro. (Notice, incidentally, 
that this introduction with aina? is especially characteristic of 
the Chronicler, who employs it eleven times.) 

The other accident to the Chronicler’s text was of a different 
nature. A scribe carelessly wrote d’TQ3 instead of 0TI33. What¬ 
ever a reader of the Hebrew might make out of this, a translator 
could only write “with garments,” kv kcrdrjcn. In the text of 
Cod. B the reading has become a .. . kar'iv (!), while in the 
L-text this verb is reduced to ert. It will hardly be doubted that 
the A-text also originally had the reading eadrjcr t. Since this 
made no sense, the alternative orthography, aicrffycrei, was tried, 
a bad guess. Notice that kadris, the most natural Greek word 
to be used here, is also employed by this same translator in 
8:68, 70. 

To review briefly the reasons why the present text of First 
Esdras in this passage cannot be made usable: 1. It leaves us 
wondering what things “were written” concerning Josiah; cer¬ 
tainly the account of his reign given in 2 Kings could not be 
referred to in this way. Moreover, it was not his reign, but that 
of Manasseh, that was supremely wicked. 2. What have the 
commentators to say as to the word of Yahweh that was con¬ 
firmed? Lupton in Wace, and Guthe in Kautzsch, have no sug¬ 
gestion. Ball, followed by Cook (in Charles), thinks of Jer. 44: 
29. This merely points to another occurrence of the same phrase, 
in the oracle of Jeremiah against the Jews of Egypt; it can have 
nothing to do with our passage. Here, the words that were 
confirmed applied to all Israel, sinning “above every nation 
and kingdom.” Lev. 26:3-13 recounts the many blessings which 
faithfulness to Yahweh, who brought Israel out of Egypt, will 
assure to his people. Then follows the contrary supposition 
that of their unfaithfulness, reaching its climax in vs. 27: “If 
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ye will not for all this hearken unto me, but walk contrary unto 
me, then I will walk contrary unto you in wrath”; and thereupon 
follows the terrible prediction quoted above, in verses 30-33. 
Beyond all question, we have here the “words” which the Chron¬ 
icler intended; and they are plainly indicated in the text restored 
by conjecture, but in no other way. 


MAIMONIDES ON NEGATIVE ATTRIBUTES 
By Harry Austryn Wolfson 

In his discussion of the problem of divine attributes Maimon- 
ides has introduced a new element — the treatment of all terms 
affirmed of God as predicates in logical propositions. To his 
predecessors the problem was only whether attributes, conceived 
as real incorporeal beings distinct from God’s essence, existed 
in God or not. Their interpretation of predicates affirmed of 
God as actions or negations was used by them only as a means of 
expressing their belief that none of the terms predicated of God 
in Scripture or Koran, in liturgy or in the common speech of men, 
is to be taken to signify the existence of real attributes in God. 
To Maimonides, however, the denial of the existence of real 
attributes is only the groundwork of the problem. The main 
problem to him makes its appearance only as a logical conse¬ 
quence of such a denial. For logically, with the denial of real 
attributes, all the terms affirmed of God become predicates 
which are identical with the subject. They are all tantamount 
to saying that God is God. But propositions about God, 
according to him, must have the form and meaning of logical 
propositions, and logical propositions, by the generally accepted 
view, must express some kind of relation between subject and 
predicate other than a relation of identity. This is the main 
burden of his inquiry, and it is to justify the logical nature of the 
tautological propositions about God that he uses the old-time 
device of interpreting all divine predicates as actions or negations. 

In a previous paper 1 we have dealt with Maimonides division 
of the various kinds of relations that must be assumed to exist 
between subject and predicate in logical propositions, and we 


i "The Aristotelian Predicables and Maimonides’ Division of Attributes,” 
Iissays and Studies in Memory of Linda R. Miller, 1938, pp. 201-234. 
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have also touched upon the meaning of his interpretation of 
predicates as actions. By his interpretation of predicates as 
actions, we have tried to show, he means that propositions about 
God are not to be taken as propositions of the third adjacent, 
i. e., propositions consisting of a subject and predicate connected 
by the copula is, but rather as propositions of the second ad¬ 
jacent, i. e.,* propositions consisting of a subject and finite verb. 
In propositions of the third adjacent there must be some relation, 
other than identity, between subject and predicate; in proposi¬ 
tions of the second adjacent, wherein the copula and predicate 
are combined to form what Maimonides calls “verb” as well as 
“action,” the predicate and subject may be logically identical 
without making the proposition tautological. This solution of 
the problem is first stated by Maimonides in a general way; 3 
then he shows how all propositions in which “life”, “power”, 
“knowledge”, and “will” are predicated of God are to be taken 
as propositions of the second adjacent rather than propositions 
of the third adjacent. 3 Thus interpreted, this solution of Mai¬ 
monides of the problem of divine attributes may have its histor¬ 
ical background in the solution of the problem of the one and the 
many as reproduced by Aristotle from some anonymous philos¬ 
ophers. The problem dealt with by Aristotle is like that dealt 
with here by Maimonides. It was argued that no proposition 
in which the subject and predicate were different was logically 
admissible, for any such proposition would make the subject, 
which is one, to be many. The answer as reported by Aristotle 
reads that some philosophers were led “to change the mode of 
expression and say ‘the man has been whitened* instead of 
is white , and walks instead of ‘is walking’, for fear that if 
they added the word ‘is’ they should be making the one to be 
many.”4 In other words, they have changed every proposition 
of the third adjacent into a proposition of the second adjacent. 

In the present paper we shall deal with Maimonides’ inter¬ 
pretation of attributes as negations, which is offered by him as 

3 Moreh Nebukim I, 52 (5). 

s Ibid., 53. 

3 Phys. I, 2, 185 b, 28-31. 
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an alternative to his previous interpretation of them as actions. 
According to this alternative interpretation, all propositions 
in which any term is predicated of God are to be taken as proposi¬ 
tions of the third adjacent, and the relation between subject 
and predicate in all such propositions is therefore one of identity. 
But in order to justify such seemingly tautological propositions 
he advances the negative interpretation. 

His discussion of the subject falls into two parts. First, he 
tries to show how in affirmative propositions about God the 
predicate is to be understood as being an equivocal term. Second, 
he further tries to show how such affirmative propositions with 
equivocal predicates are also to be understood as having a 
negative meaning. The former phase of the discussion is to be 
found in Ch. 57, which begins with the statement: "Of attributes, 
remarks more recondite than the preceding.” The latter phase 
of the discussion is to be found in Ch. 58, which begins with 
the statement: “This chapter is even more recondite than the 
preceding.” As the subject of his discussion of the negative 
interpretation of predicates he takes the terms “existence, 
“unity,” and “firstness,” the last of which is the scriptural term 
for “eternity” in the specific sense of eternity a parte ante, d he 
initial selection of these three terms as examples of predicates 
which are to be explained negatively is due to historical prece¬ 
dents. Before him Bahya, for instance, who similarly explained 
predicates as either actions or negations, selected as the subject 
of the latter kind of explanation the same predicates of exis¬ 
tence,” “unity,” and “firstness.” 5 But in order to show that 
these’are not the only predicates which can be explained as 
negations, Maimonides, in the midst of his discussion of this list 
of these three predicates, slips into it three of the other four 
predicates, namely, “life,” “power,” and “knowledge,” 6 which 
previously have been explained by him as actions. 

In his discussion of the significance of the affirmative form of 
the predications of God, confining himself directly to the three 


s Robot lia-Lebabot I, 10. 

6 Moreh Nebukim I, 57: jni'i ,o”ns sb ’n pi -niN’sos «5i t«ai tun p otti 
nouns osni ,n5o’s 5is’i .snoa it 1 ?. 
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terms existence, unity and “firstness,” Maimonides says 
that in their application to created beings, or, if creation is not 
admitted, in their application to possible beings, i. e., beings 
whose existence depends upon a cause, are all accidents super- 
added to the essence of the subject to which they apply. This 
view, in so far as it relates to “existence” and “unity,” represents 
the view of Alfarabi and Avicenna which during the lifetime of 
Maimonides was called into Question by his contemporary Aver- 
roes. 7 Maimonides, however, was unacquainted with the objec¬ 
tions raised against it by Averroes 8 and he states it here as the 
generally accepted view among philosophers. Now according 
to this prevalent view, in all things whose existence depends 
upon a cause, that is to say, whose existence by its own nature 
is only possible, existence is only an accident, just as the fact of 
theii being white or black, great or small, is only an accident. 
Similarly, in all things, and this includes all things below God, 
in which there are such distinctions as genus and species, matter 
and form, substance and accident, unity is only an accident, 
for they are one only because they happen to be united by some 
external union; internally, they are more than one, even though 
the internal plurality which they possess is one that may be 
discerned only by our mind. That the term “first” or eternal 
a parte ante , is an accident is more obvious, for to be first means 
to be first in time, and as time is an accident of motion, which 
in its turn, is an accident of body, “firstness” is of necessity 
only an accident of things. 

All this, he continues, is true only when the terms “existence,” 
“unity” and “firstness” are applied to beings outside of God. 
When applied to God, however, these terms are to be understood 
as having an entirely different sense. They are to be understood 
as equivocal terms which in meaning are absolutely unrelated 
to similarly sounding terms which are applied to other beings. 
As equivocal terms they are in their application to God no longer 

7 Cf. Moreh ha-Moreh , Narboni and Munk ad loc. 

6 Cf. discussion of the question as to Maimonides’ acquaintance with the 
works of Averroes in Crescas ’ Critique of Aristotle , p. 323. Shem-Job Fala- 
quera, Moreh ha-Moreh , Introduction, p. 8, however, assumes that Maimonides 
had a knowledge of Averroes. 
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universal terms, they are rather individual terms which can be 
predicated only of God. They do not, therefore, as do the 
similarly sounding universal accidents of “existence,” “unity” 
and “firstness,” signify the inherence of any accidents in the 
essence of God, but rather like the name Jahveh, which is the 
proper name of God, 9 they signify the very essence of God. 
And having given this explanation of the terms “existence,” 
“unity” and “firstness,” Maimonides suggests that the four 
terms of “life,” “power,” “knowledge” [and “will”] can similarly 
be explained as terms signifying the very essence of God, even 
though previously he has tried to show how they could be con¬ 
verted into actions. All these terms predicated of God thus 
affirm that they are the same as God. They form together with 
the term God, of which they are predicated, propositions of the 
third adjacent wherein the relation between subject and predicate 
is that of identity. 

To express this view as to the significance of the affirmative 
form in which terms are predicated of God, Maimonides uses 
two formulae. The first formula, stated by him in the course 
of his discussion of negative attributes, reads as follows: “God is 
existent, but not according to existence; and similarly He is 
knowing, but not according to knowledge; and He is powerful, 
but not according to power.” 10 The second formula is stated by 
him in the course of his discussion of divine knowledge, and it 
reads: “God has not any attribute external to His essence, but 
His essence is His knowledge and His knowledge is His essence.” 11 
Combining these two formulae into one, it would read: God is 
knowing, but not according to knowledge, for His knowledge is 
His essence and His essence is His knowledge. Now this com¬ 
bined formula is a reproduction, with but one slight change in 
wording, of a formula attributed to Nazzam, which reads: “God 
is incessantly knowing, living, powerful, hearing, eternal accord¬ 
ing to His essence (binafsihi ), not according to knowledge, power, 

9 Moreh Nebukim I, 61. 

10 Ibid., I, 57. Cf. quotation in n. 6 above. 

11 Ibid., Ill, 20: iD^y 1 ? yin l 1 ? -mn n n^yrv iDsyty ddidh nta on® 

TD^y lyim iyiD losy 
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life, hearing, seeing, and eternity.” 12 In using this formula 
Nazzam meant to express by it his denial of the existence not 
only of attributes but also of modes. 13 This exactly corresponds 
to the view of Maimonides, for not only does he repudiate the 
view of the Ash'arites, to which he refers in his statement con¬ 
cerning those who believe that “God is one, but that He possesses 
many attributes, and that He with His attributes are one” 14 
but he also repudiates Abu Hashim’s theory of modes, to which 
he refers in his statement concerning “some thinkers” who say 
the “attributes are neither His essence nor anything extraneous 
to His essence.” 15 Agreeing with Nazzam in his denial of both 
attributes and modes, Maimonides quite naturally adopted 
Nazzam’s formula to express his view. 

But, as we have remarked above, in his reproduction of Naz¬ 
zam’s formula, Maimonides has made one change in the wording. 
He has substituted the expression “God’s knowledge is His 
essence” for Nazzam’s expression “God is knowing according 
to His essence.” This substitution, we shall try to show, was 
done by Maimonides quite deliberately, and for the following 
reason. In Arabic philosophy the expression “according to His es¬ 
sence” was used as signifying two opposite theories of attributes, 
represented respectively by Jubbai and Abu Hashim. Concern¬ 
ing Jubbai it is reported: “Jubbai says that the Creator is 
knowing according to His essence (li-dhatihi ), powerful, living 
according to His essence, and his use of the expression ‘accord¬ 
ing to His essence’ shows that he does not take the statement 
that God is knowing to imply an attribute, which constitutes the 
knowledge itself, or a mode, which makes God to be knowing.” 16 
Concerning Abu Hashim it is reported: “Abu Hashim, however, 

13 Al-AsKari , ed. H. Ritter, p. 486, 11. 11-12. The same formula is re¬ 
produced by Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, p. 34, 1. 17, without giving the name of 
its author. 

13 Shahrastani, p. 34, 1. 18. 

14 Moreh Nebukim I, 50; (Hebrew, p. 70b, 1. 1; Arabic, p. 57a, 11. 8-9): 
r-mni aim ,D»m Vyn Kin ina Kin. 

15 Ibid., I, 51; (Hebrew, p. 71b, 1. 6; Arabic, p. 58a, 11. 20-21): ynn ”uji 
ici'vd ten’ mn k^i losy n^ym man mm2 ,]vyn ’Vyna idkoh. 

16 Shahrastani, p. 55, 1. 19-p. 56, 1. 1. 
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takes the statement ‘He is knowing according to His essence’ 
to mean that He is endowed with a mode ( hdlah).” 17 Now, 
Maimonides, as we have seen, is opposed not only to the attri¬ 
butes of the Ash'arites but also to the modes of Abu Hashim. 
Furthermore, Abu Hashim’s view is reproduced by him in its 
original formula by the use of the expression according to His 
essence,” for it its undoubtedly Abu Hashim whom he refers to 
in his repudiation of “the statement of one of them that God is 
powerful according to His essence (li-dhatihi ), knowing according 
to His essence, living according to His own essence, willing 
according to His essence.”’ 8 It is quite evident therefore that 
it is because the expression “according to His essence” was used 
by Abu Hashim as signifying the existence of modes that Mai¬ 
monides, in his reproduction of Nazzam’s formula, has substi¬ 
tuted for it, the expression “is His essence.” 

Besides its association with Abu Hashim’s theory of modes, 
another reason why Maimonides should have objected to the 
expression “according to His essence” is to be found in his own 
particular classification of predicables and his use of it as a 
classification of divine predicates. The expression “according to 
His essence”, of which the Arabic is li-dhatihi or bi-dhatilii or 
bi-nafsihi or li-ainhi, reflects the Greek Kad’ avro. Thus 
Aristotle’s statement that “the activity of God according to its 
essence ( Kad’ avrrtv) is life most good and most eternal”’ 9 is 
paraphrased in Arabic by the statement “God is living according 
to His essence ( bi-dhatihi ) and is eternally enduring according 
to His essence”. 20 Technically the Greek phrase Kad’ avro in 
Aristotle is used as a designation of what he calls property 
(i'5t ov). 21 Now, on some other occasion, we shall show that 
before Maimonides, those who denied the existence of real attri¬ 
butes, took the predicates of God to be properties of God, and 
this either together with the actional and negative interpretation 


■7 Ibid., p. 56, 11. 1-2. 

18 Moreh Nebukim I, 53: ’n .iDxy 1 ? oan .(nntn 1 ?) lasyV .cinxp natwa 
lasy 1 ? nxn .laxp 1 ?. 

«» Metaph. XII, 7, 1072b, 27-28. 

20 Shahrastani, p. 315, 11. 13-14. 

“ Metaph. V, 18, 1022a, 35-36, and Top., I, 5, 102a, 18-19. 
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or without it. Maimonides, however, as we have already shown 
in our discussion of his classification of attributes, considered 
properties as accidents.” To him nothing short of complete 
identity of the predicate with the subject is permissible in 
propositions about God. It is for this reason that the expression 
“according to His essence” was disapproved of by him, and he 
substituted for it the expression “is His essence”. 

The expression “is His essence” in itself, however, is adopted 
by Maimonides from ‘Allaf, who uses it as part of a formula 
which expresses a view to which Maimonides is openly opposed. 
The formula as reported in the name of ‘Allaf reads as follows: 
“God is knowing according to knowledge and the knowledge 
is His essence, powerful according to power and the power is 
His essence, living according to life and the life is His essence.” 23 
‘Allaf’s formula is said to differ from Nazzam’s formula, and its 
difference from the latter formula is that, unlike the latter, it 
implies some kind of existence of attributes, analogous to what 
Abu Hashim later called modes.” What Maimonides, therefore, 
did in his two formulae is this. In his first formula, he took from 
Nazzam the expression “knowing, not according to knowledge,” 
but left out the expression “according to His essence,” on account 
of its use by Abu Hashim in expressing his theory of modes. 
In his second formula, he took from ‘Allaf the expression “His 
knowledge is His essence,” but left out the expression “according 
to knowledge,” again on account of its use by ‘Allaf as expressing 
a view which is like Abu Hashim’s theory of modes 

The rigidity with which Maimonides uses these various for¬ 
mulae may be contrasted with the looseness with which earlier 
Jewish philosophers have used them. Al-Mukammas, who 
denied the existence of real attributes, uses the formula “God 
is living without life, but He is living according to His essence,” 23 
thus, unlike Maimonides, he has no objection to the expression 
“according to life”; but, then, like Maimonides, he uses also 

12 Op. cit. (above n. 1), pp. 215-216, 218 

23 Shahrastani, p. 34, 11. 13-14. 

** Ibid., p. 34, 11. 17-20. 

2S Halikot K.edem, p. 75, 1. 9: wan ’n ton ‘jdn ,a”n ’n 
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the formula “His life is His essence” and explains that it means 
the same as the formula “He is living without life.” 26 Saadia, 
who also denies the existence of real attributes, again, unlike 
Maimonides, has no objection to the use of the formula He is 
living according to His essence {li- 1 ainihi) and He is knowing 
according to His essence.” 27 

Thus, even though Maimonides has rejected Nazzam’s ex¬ 
pression “according to His essence,” on account, as we have 
tried to show, of its having been used by Abu Hashim as signi¬ 
fying the existence of modes, still in the phrasing of his own 
formulae he tries to stress the significance of the positive form 
of the various propositions about God. In his first formula, the 

36 Ibid., 11. 2-4: ,o”n 'n ton own 'D “ioik rrn .Kin Kin ibv o”nn ’D idk' oni 
pyn ^nna KVvppVn 'pV’n 

Judah Ha-Levi (Cuzari V, 18, 10), in his restatement of the doctrines of 
the Kalam, uses the following formula: “He is living according to the life of 
His essence . . . powerful according to His own power, and willing according 
to His own will” lxann fsm . . . (nnKi rwra) irnoxy nrra ’n. He 

then adds a statement which occurs in two versions: (1) In the original Arabic 
it reads: “One cannot say ‘He is powerful without power’, (nnp niKp), 
without the addition of some qualifying statement”. (2) In the Hebrew’ 
translation it reads: “One cannot say concerning Him ‘He is powerful accord¬ 
ing to power’ (n^iD'3 ^lJ’’), without the addition of some qualifying statement . 
If the Arabic reading is adopted, then the formula reproduced by Ha-Levi 
is the same as that used by Al-Mukammas, the expression “living according 
to the life of His essence” in Ha-Levi being the equivalent of the expressions 
“living according to His essence” and “His life is His essence” in Al-Mukam¬ 
mas. Al-Mukammas’s formula in itself is a combination of both Na??am s and 
Allaf’s formulas. If the Hebrew reading is adopted, then the formula rep¬ 
roduced by Ha-Levi may be either that of Na??am or that of Allaf, in the 
former case the expression “living according to the life of His essence being 
the equivalent of Na??am’s “living according to His essence”, whereas in the 
latter case the same expression being the equivalent of Allaf’s “and the life 
is His essence”. 

*7 Emunot we-De l ot, II, 5, p. 92, 1. 22; Arabic, p. 87, 11. 9-10: pso 3 ”nnn 
losy 1 ? com loxyV *n rvn’ty. Kaufmann ( Attributenlehre , pp. 33 f.) is 

not right in identifying this formula with that of ‘Allaf. It has neither of the 
two characteristic expressions w’hich mark ‘Allaf’s formula, namely, (1) living 
according to life; knowing according to knowledge, and (2) His life is His 
essence; His knowledge is His essence (cf. above n. 23). The formula used 
here by Saadia is that of Na?zam. 
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assertion “God is existent, living, knowing, and powerful” is 
just as important for him as the qualification “but not according 
to existence, not according to life, not according to knowledge, 
and not according to power.” In his second formula, the second 
part thereof, namely, “God’s essence is His knowledge and His 
knowledge is His essence,” is used by him as an explanation of 
its first part, namely, “God has not any attribute external to 
His essence”. The affirmative form of the predication is thus as 
important for him as its negative implication. The question 
therefore arises as to what logical justification there is for 
propositions which merely assert that the predicate is identical 
with the subject. If all the predicates affirmed of God are 
identical with God, then the propositions in which they stand 
are tautological, tantamount to saying God is God. 

It is in answer to this question that Maimonides takes up the 
old device of the negative interpretation. In all such proposi¬ 
tions, he seems to say, the affirmation of the identity of subject 
and predicate is used for the purpose of emphasizing the negation 
of the opposite of that predicate which is affirmed of the subject. 
The identity affirmed is indeed by means of equivocal terms, 
which convey to us no positive meaning. Still it is not alto¬ 
gether tautological or useless, for it serves the useful purpose of 
the negation of something which otherwise might be considered 
as admissible of God. A tautology ceases to be a tautology, 
Maimonides seems to say, when its affirmation is in answer to 
a challenge and implies a negation of the opposite. Even such 
proposition as “A is A” may have a logical significance if, for 
some reason, such, for instance, as the answer to the challenge 
that “A is B”, it is necessary to affirm that “A is A” in order 
to emphasize that “A is not B”. In propositions about God, 
according to Maimonides, it is always necessary to affirm that 
such predicates as “living”, knowing”, powerful” and “willing” 
are identical with God’s essence, because on the one hand there 
are some who consider them as being real attributes distinct 
from God’s essence, while on the other hand there are others 
who deny them of God altogether. To affirm of God predicates 
in an equivocal sense serves the purpose of showing that we 
understand by God a being most perfect, “to whose perfect 
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essence nothing can be superadded and whose perfection means 
the negation of imperfections”. 28 The use of the negative inter¬ 
pretation of affirmatively expressed propositions is first intro¬ 
duced by Maimonides indirectly in Ch. 57, in connection with 
the discussion of the term “first”; 29 but it is then directly dis¬ 
cussed in Ch. 58, in connection with attributes in general. 30 • 

In his direct discussion of negative attributes Maimonides 
illustrates his explanation by a list of propositions, all of the 
third adjacent, in which the affirmative predication of certain 
terms is shown to be an emphasis of the negation of respectively 
corresponding opposite terms. The list contains eight terms, 
the seven already mentioned by him before, with the addition 
of one new term. These eight terms, in the order in which they 
are presented by Maimonides are as follows: (1) existence, 
(2) life, (3) incorporeality, (4) firstness, (5) power, (6) knowl¬ 
edge, (7) will, (8) unity. In his treatment of the subject, he 
constructs out of seven of these eight terms affirmative proposi¬ 
tions with God as the subject and shows how in meaning these 
propositions are negative. “He is existent” or, as it literally 
reads in Arabic and Hebrew, “He is found , means He is not 
missed”; “He is living” means “He is not dead”; “He is first” 
means “He is not caused”; “He is powerful” means “He is not 
weak”; “He is knowing” means “He is not foolish”; “He is 
willing” means “He is not rash or neglectful”; “He is one” 
means “He is not many.” 31 Only in the case of the negative 
proposition “He is not corporeal” 32 does he fail to give a cor¬ 
responding affirmative proposition. Such an affirmative proposi¬ 
tion would be “He is pure form.” The reason why he does not 
give it is probably to be found in the fact that such a proposition 
is not in common usage. 


18 Moreh Nebukim I, 58: lnio'w py -m .oWn lDxy 5y «|did py 
13 do manonn nWip. 

39 Ibid., I, 57. 30 Ibid., I, 58. 

31 Ibid. . . . On) *n . . * (nony) myn nppn p 'd pjyn xxn: Kins n unom 

ViD' ... inN’SDn (220 nV d’V) hud i 1 ? y* . (dh p) y Dip . v (n’«»a 0'\>) no 
(Vnai n!n) ^3D kVi (rSnya □'*?) (mm) nrni (o^«yi) D3m.(vmp) 

(rnna^N ’S 3 ) ’i 3 in npmn ... (in«i) nnx . .. (Vdhd nVi nVi) any in 

3 2 Ibid.: (ddSs d’V n3«) nia 13'K rorw. 
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Maimonides’ treatment of these eight terms follows a certain 
definite plan. He arranges them in such a way as to show how, 
when taken as the negation of their opposites, they constitute 
a complete description, logica ]1 v and orderly arranged, of the 
dissimilarity between God ai. ail other beings. He naturally 
begins with the term 1 ‘existence” which is common to all beings. 
But in order to negate any similarity between God who is said 
to exist and all other beings who are likewise said to exist, one 
must interpret the direct affirmative attribution of “existence” 
to God to mean an indirect negation of the ‘‘privation” which 
is inevitably implied in the existence of all other beings by the 
reason of the fact that in all other beings existence is only acci¬ 
dental and hence only possible if not also transient. Now 
existent beings are generally divided into three classes: the 
sublunar elements, the celestial spheres and the intelligences. 
The sublunar elements are inanimate or dead bodies; the celestial 
spheres are living beings but they are still corporeal; the intel¬ 
ligences arp incorporeal but they are still the effects of a cause. 
Consequently, immediately after the term “existence” Maimon¬ 
ides takes up the terms “life” and “firstness” and inserts between 
them the hitherto unmentioned term “corporeality”, in order 
to show how by their predication of God they negate any similar¬ 
ity between God and these three classes of beings. The affirm¬ 
ative predication of “life” indirectly negates the likeness of 
God to the sublunar elements which are “dead”; the direct 
negation of “corporeality” shows the unlikeness of God to the 
celestial bodies which are “corporeal”; and again the affirmative 
predication of “firstness”, which means “not being caused”, 
indirectly negates the likeness of God to the Intelligences who 
are caused.” Then Maimonides takes up the three terms of 
power,” “knowledge” and “will,” and shows how by their 
predication of God they indirectly negate any similarity be¬ 
tween the causality of God’s essence and the causality of any 
of the other beings. The affirmative predication of “power” 
indirectly negates the likeness of God to other beings, who are 
weak,” that is to say, capable to produce certain things. 
The affirmative predication of “knowledge” indirectly negates 
the likeness of God to certain other beings, who are “foolish,” 
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that is to say, they are blind forces acting by necessity and 
unconscious of the results produced by them. The affirmative 
predication of “will” indirectly negates the likeness of God to 
some other beings, who are “raffi” and “neglectful,” that is to 
say, they act without any fiu^ use. Finally, he takes up the 
remaining term “unity,” which in its sense of uniqueness 
sums up all the other negations, and shows how its affirmative 
predication of God negates indirectly that there is anything like 
God. 33 

In his statement how the affirmative predication of certain 
terms of God is to be taken as meaning the negation of certain 
corresponding opposite terms of Him, Maimonides does not say, 
as we should expect him to say, that such affirmations mean the 
“negation of their opposite.” Instead he says that they mean 
the “negation of their privation.” 34 The use of the term “priva¬ 
tion” here instead of the term “opposite” refers to the special 
type of opposite which in Aristotle is called “privation.” The 
term opposite, according to Aristotle, is used in four senses. 

(1) as correlatives to one another, such as, double and half; 

(2) as contraries to one another, such as, bad and good; (3) as 
privation and habit, such as, blindness and sight; (4) as affiima- 
tion and negation, such as, he sits and he does not sit. 30 This 
classification of the four types of opposite is reproduced by 
Maimonides in his Millot ha-Higgayon . 36 What Maimonides 
means to say here, therefore, is simply that the opposites which 
are negated of God in all the affirmative propositions which he 
has mentioned are all of the type known as the opposites of 
“habit” and “privation,” and not of the type known as the 
opposities of “contraries.” The reason why he insists upon then 
being “privations” and not “contraries is this. He wants to 
say that every affirmation of one term in propositions about 
God implies the negation of its opposite. Now if the opposites 
are “habit” and “privation,” then this statement is universally 

33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid.\ u'jy n\T in ,n^iys inh on Kin ,13 lniNru# iNn Vd ’j "p ")N3nn ”i3D hjh 
ln’jiys n!? iDsy nwn n rman nivn ,(«noiy ^d) myn n’? , 7P. 

35 Categ., Ch. 10, lib, 15 ff. 

36 Millot ha-Higgayon, Ch. 11. 
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true, for by the law of the excluded middle every proposition 
"A is B” implies the proposition “A is not not-B.” But if the 
opposites are “contraries,” then Maimonides’ statement would 
not be universally true, for, according to Aristotle, between 
certain contraries there are intermediates, and in such cases 
it would not be true to say that every affirmation of one con¬ 
trary implies the negation of its opposite contrary. Thus, 
for instance, it does not necessarily follow that the proposition 
“A is good” means “A is not bad” or the proposition “A is white” 
means “A is not black,” for the “A” in the proposition may be 
something which is intermediate between good and bad or 
between black and white and thus it may be at the same time 
both good and bad or both black and white. 37 Thus all the seven 
pairs of opposition enumerated by him are each considered by 
him as an opposition of “habit” and “privation”: existent — 
being missed; living — dead; first — caused; powerful — weak; 
knowing or wise — foolish; willing — rash or neglectful; one — 
many. I have purposely translated the opposites of “existent,” 
“powerful” and “knowing” by “being missed,” “weak” and 
“foolish,” rather than by “non-existent,” “powerless” and 
“ignorant,” because in Arabic as well as in Hebrew these terms 
are positive in form. They are “privations” only in meaning, 
after the manner of the term “blindness,” which Aristotle, as 
we have seen, calls privation and the opposite of the term 
"sight.” Of terms which are negative in form, such, for instance, 
as “unseeing” or “sightless”, we shall speak later. 38 

But here a question must have arisen in the mind of Maimon¬ 
ides. The very same law of excluded middle which makes every 
proposition “A is B” imply “A is not not-B” also makes 
every proposition “A is not not-B” imply that “A is B.” Con¬ 
sequently, if we object to the affirmation of a “habit” of God, 
we cannot justify such an affirmation by saying that it means 
the negation of its opposite privation, for the negation of the 
privation reciprocally means the affirmation of its opposite 
habit. In other words, if we cannot say “God is living,” then 
we cannot justify our saying it by maintaining that it means 


37 Categ., Ch. 10, 12a, 13-20. 


38 Cf. below nn. 55-58. 
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“God is not dead,” for the latter proposition, logically, means 
“God is living.” 

Maimonides does not raise this question directly but he 
anticipates it in certain passages which are full of allusions to 
various statements in Aristotle and in the commentary of 
Alexander on Aristotle. We shall present this historical back¬ 
ground first. 

On several occasions Aristotle speaks of a distinction between 
privation ((rrepijcrts), and negation (andtpacns ), or between 
privative negation (ffTeprjTLKT) cnrb(pa<ns) and negation,” that 
is to say, between an affirmative proposition in which the pred¬ 
icate is a privation and a negative proposition in which the 
predicate is a habit. In the case of a proposition in which a 
privation is affirmed of a subject, he says that “it is a universal 
rule” that the privation of a habit “is predicated of that in which 
the ‘habit’ in question can naturally exist .” 40 He explains it by 
the illustration that we can say of a man that he is blind, not 
simply because he has no sight, but because he has no sight at 
a time when by nature he should have it . 41 As contrasted with 
this is the case of a proposition in which a “habit” is negated of 
a subject, for in any such proposition, he says, as, e. g., the 
proposition “A is not one”, the negation of unity means just 
“the absence ( airovaia ) thereof ”, 42 without the implication 
that the subject “A” can naturally be one. Alexander in his 
commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics explains the difference 
between “negation” and “privation” by the two propositions 
“A is not seeing” and “A is blind”, “for,” he says, ‘ the ex¬ 
pression 'is not seeing’ may indeed be appropriately said both 
of a blind man and of a wall, the latter of which is absolutely 
incapable of having sight... not so, however, is the case of 
blindness .” 43 In other words, you can say “the wall is not 
seeing” but you cannot say “the wall is blind.” 

51 Metaph. IV, 2, 1004a, 14-16; IV, 6, 1011b, 18 ff.; X, 5, 1056a, 17. 

4« Categ., Ch. 10, 12a, 27-29. 41 Ibid., 31-34. 

Metaph. IV, 2, 1004a, 14-15. 

43 Alexander in Metaphysica , ed. M. Hayduck, p. 327, 11. 18-20, on Metaph. 
IV, 6, 1011b, 15 ff. to yap ovx opa nai ki rod rvipXov aXrjd^s Kal eirl 
rod tolxov , os ov8l 5\cos oi/'ecos deKTtKos . . . ovx ovrce Kal TVcpXorrjs. 
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Thus, according to Aristotle, a predicate can be negated of a 
subject, in a proposition which is negative in form, or, as it is 
usually called, negative in quality, irrespective of the fact 
whether the subject by its very nature can have that predicate 
which is negated of it or it cannot have it. The meaning of the 
negation, however, will differ in accordance with the difference in 
the nature of the subject as to whether it can have the predicate 
negated of it or it cannot have it. In negating of a subject some¬ 
thing which that subject may naturally have, as, e. g., in the 
proposition "the man is not seeing,” the negation merely means 
the assertion that of a class of beings which ordinarily are seeing 
a certain individual for some reason does not happen to be seeing. 
In negating of a subject something which that subject cannot 
naturally have, as, e. g., in the proposition "the wall is not 
seeing,” the negation means the assertion that the subject in 
question belongs to a class of beings which by their very nature 
cannot see. In other words, negation in the latter case means 
a denial that the predicate in question can be appropriately 
affirmed of the subject. Narboni, referring vaguely to works on 
logic, without specifying them, expresses this view by distin¬ 
guishing within what Aristotle and Alexander call "negation” 
between "particular negation” and "absolute negation,” illus¬ 
trating the former by the proposition "Balaam is not seeing” 
and the latter by the proposition "the wall is not seeing.” 44 
This illustration of Balaam is very apt. When one recalls that 
Balaam of Biblical fame is depicted in Jewish tradition as 
having been blind of one eye 45 and, according to the Biblical 
narrative itself, he was blind to the presence of the angel until 

the Lord opened his eyes,” 46 one can see how Narboni came 
to use the example of the proposition "Balaam is not seeing” 
as a substitution for Aristotle’s own implied example of the 
proposition "the blind man is not seeing.” 

44 Narboni on Moreh Nebukim I, 58: ’j ]nnn ntnpp noo ny"p “dd 

nV’Vtyn nth ,nNn nyVn "idnjp tod ,rnnron nWtyn nn^n 'jty 

103 ,n m&v iD-n ]'m hd mm p ViW aim ,nrbwm wm ;rvn»Nn 

n^Vian N\m ,rmn ira ^nnn. 

45 Sanhedrin 105a; Niddah 31a. 

46 Num. 22.31. 
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In these passages of Aristotle and Alexander, it will be noticed, 
three statements are made. (1) We cannot say the wall is 
seeing”, nor (2) can we say “the wall is blind”, but (3) we can 
say (3) “the wall is not seeing.” Nothing is said by them 
with regard to the proposition “the wall is not blind. ’’But 
we may reasonably assume that they would admit that on 
purely logical grounds we can say “the wall is not blind,” even 
though, according to them, we cannot say “the wall is blind.” 
In other words, the proposition “the wall is not blind” does not 
mean an indirect assertion that “the wall is seeing”; it only 
means that the term “blind” is inapplicable to the term wall, 
because “blindness” is foreign to its nature, just as the negative 
proposition “the wall is not seeing” only means that the term 
“seeing” is inapplicable to the term wall, because “sight” is 
foreign to its nature. 

This distinction between “privation” and “negation,” together 
with Alexander’s illustration of a wall, is reproduced by Maimon- 
ides. With regard to “privation,” he says: “Nothing can have 
a term of ‘privation’ as its predicate except that in which the 
‘habit’ opposite to that ‘privation’ can naturally exist, for we 
do not say of a wall that it is foolish or blind or dumb. 4/ 
With regard to “negation,” he says: “Sometimes one negates 
of a thing that which cannot naturally exist in it, as, for instance, 
we say concerning a wall that it is not seeing.” 48 In other words, 
as in Alexander’s explanation of Aristotle, we cannot say “the 
wall is blind” but we can say “the wall is not seeing.” Now since 
every affirmative proposition about God, such, for instance, 
as “God is powerful” is to be understood as meaning not a 
“privation” but rather a “negation,” namely, “God is not weak,” 
it follows that the negation of weakness in such a proposition 
does not necessarily imply that its opposite power, in its ordinary 
sense as the opposite of weakness, is indirectly predicated of God. 
He thus says that “even with respect to these negations you 

47 Millot ha-Higgayon, Ch. 11: i 1 ? wn'v lyaop ’0 on ’o nyni dpo iNirv nVi 
n^i ny nVi Vod niip Vmon now nV ura« *o ,niii nynV ’moan Nim ppn. 

4 8 Moreh Nebukim I, 58: n^n iVyrv vVy oi'nn n^i mWwn p 03 rwyn nVi 
Vm03 10N3P TDD ,lV KXD’0 1011 ]'M 10 10110 WlW’ D'OyDP ,iyT 100 im O’lOO 
(VSO N 1 ?) 1N11 N 1 ?. 
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cannot make use of them and apply them to God except in the 
way which you know, namely, that sometimes one negates of 
a thing that which cannot naturally exist in it, as, for instance, 
we say concerning a wall that it is not seeing.”^ In other words, 
just as in the proposition “the wall is not seeing” the negation 
means that the term “seeing” is inapplicable to the wall, so in 
any proposition like “God is not weak” the negation only means 
that the term “weak” is inapplicable to God; it does not mean 
that the term “powerful” in its ordinary sense as the mere 
opposite of the term “weak” is applicable to God. Indeed one 
does say “God is powerful,” but in such a proposition, Maimon- 
ides maintains, the term “powerful” is an equivocal term and 
affirms of God His own power which is identical with His essence. 
When, therefore, Maimonides maintains that by saying “God is 
powerful” we mean “God is not weak,” the negation of the term 
‘weak” means at the same time also the negation of the term 
“powerful” in its ordinary sense, for the term “powerful” in 
its ordinary sense is only weakness when compared with God’s 
own power. This view, that by affirming of God any such term 
as “powerful” in an equivocal sense we thereby negate of Him 
not only the term “weak” but also the term “powerful” in its 
ordinary sense, is brought out by Maimonides in his statement 
that God, on account of His not being subject to the accident 
of time, “cannot be truly described either as ‘first’ (< qadim ) or 
as ‘created’, just as ‘sweetness’ cannot be described as ‘crooked’ 
or ‘straight’ and just as ‘voice’ cannot be described as ‘salty’ 
or ‘vapid’.” 50 Now elsewhere, as we have seen, Maimonides 

49 Ibid. Cf. quotation in preceding note. 

5° Moreh Nebukim I, 57: ,(rnNn) cnn nVi (onp) pDip noto idn' nb 
(nsn) bsn nb) ^pn - idn ’ kVi ,mt^ kVi nmiyo *b mp'non - idn ’ idj . 

In this passage I have purposely translated the Arabic bsn, by “vapid.” 
The translation of this term by insulsa (Justinianus; Buxtorf), geschmacklos 
(Furstenthal; Weiss), insipide (Munk), and insipid (Friedlander) is literally 
correct but logically, in this particular passage, wrong; and for the following 
reason. The Arabic as well as the Hebrew term here is not negative but rather 
privative. Using here a term which is privative, Maimonides could very well 
state that we cannct say “the voice is vapid,” for in the same way, according 
to Aristotle, we cannot say “the wall is blind” (cf. above n. 43). But if we 
translate it by “insipid” or “tasteless” or any other term which is negative, 
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explicitly states quite on the contrary that we can say “God is 
first (i qadim )”, provided we use the term ‘first* in an equivocal 
sense, as something identical with the essence of God, meaning 
thereby that “God is not caused”, 51 i. e., that He is not created. 
What he therefore means here by his statement that “God 
cannot be truly described either as first or as created” is merely 
to explain that when we say “God is first” and use the term first 
in an equivocal sense, we mean thereby not ony that “God is 
not created’* but also that “God is not first” in the ordinary 
sense of the term first. 

But we shall now try to show that besides expressing negative 
, attributes by means of the “negation of privation” Maimonides 
also uses another method of expressing negative attributes, and 
that is by means of the “affirmation of privation”, provided that 
the privation is a negative term, that is, a term with a negative 
prefix or affix. 

Maimonides does not deal directly with negative attributes 
expressed by the “affirmation of privation”, that is, by affirm¬ 
ative propositions in which the predicate is a negative term. All 
the eight propositions of which he says that they are negations 
of privations are negative propositions in which the predicates, 
as we have seen, are only privations in meaning but not negative 
in form. 52 They are all expressed by him in the technical form 
in which negative propositions are usually expressed in Arabic. 53 
Still there is in Maimonides an indirect reference to affirmative- 
propositions with predicates which are negative terms, and from 
this indirect reference we may infer that such propositions were 
regarded by him, in connection with the problem of divine 
attributes, as being the equivalent of negative propositions. The 
indirect reference in question is to be found in the passage quoted 


Maimonides could not state that we cannot say “the voice is insipid or taste¬ 
less”, for, as we shall see, according to Aristotle, we can say “the voice is 
invisible” (cf. below n. 55). 
s* Ibid., I, 58. 
s 2 Cf. above n. 31. 

53 The technical form of negative propositions, as given by Maimonides 
himself in Millot ha-Higgayon , Ch. 2, is oVay Tf D’V: qdh pi to p*; cf - also below 
n. 65 and above n. 31. 
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above, wherein Maimonides says that “sometimes one negates 
of a thing that which cannot naturally exist in it, as, for instance, 
we say concerning a wall that it is not seeing”. 5 4 The Arabic in 
this passage for what we have provisionally translated by “not 
seeing” is la baslr. The negative la, I take it, is used here in 
the same sense as the negative gair, corresponding to our negative 
prefix un. The terms Id basir in this passage should therefore 
be translated not by “not seeing” but rather by “unseeing”. 
The logical principle involved here is that, according to Maimon¬ 
ides, there is a distinction between a privation which is expressed 
by a positive term, such, e. g., as “blind”, and a privation which 
is expressed by a negative term, such e. g., as “unseeing”. In 
the former case, it can be affirmed only of a subject in which the 
opposite habit “seeing” would naturally exist, and therefore 
one cannot say “the wall is blind”; in the latter case, it can be 
affirmed even of a subject in which the opposite habit “seeing” 
would not naturally exist, and therefore we can say “the wall 
is unseeing”. By the same token, according to Maimonides, 
we can describe God not only in negative propositions, such as 
“God is not mortal” and “God is not corruptible”, but also in 
affirmative propositions with negative predicates, such as “God 
is immortal” and “God is incorruptible”. 

This distinction which we have found in Maimonides between 
a privation which is expressed by a positive term and a privation 
which is a negative term is not discussed by Aristotle. But, I 
think, it is implied in several passages. In three passages, 
Aristotle intimates that a “voice” can be said to be “invisible” 
(doparos), even though visibility cannot naturally exist in a 
voice. 55 From this it may be inferred that, according to him, 
while one cannot say “the wall is blind”, one can say “the wall 
is unseeing”. In another passage, he states that one can say 
“a plant is deprived of eyes (oppdrcoF eoTeprjcrflcu)”, even though 
it cannot naturally have eyes. 56 From his subsequent remark 
that “there are as many kinds of privations as there are of words 

s4 Moreh Nebukim I, 58; cf. above n. 48. 

ss Phys. Ill, 5, 204a, 13-14; V, 2, 226b, 10-11; Metaph. XI, 10, 1066a, 
36. 

Metaph. V, 22, 1022b, 23-24. 
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with negative prefixes or affixes” 57 we may gather that, according 
to him, one can express his previous statement “a plant is de¬ 
prived of eyes” by the statement “a plant is eyeless (a vo[x- 
jiarov )”. From this again it may be inferred that, according to 
Arsitotle, one can say “the wall is unseeing” or “the wall is 
sightless” even though one cannot say “the wall is blind”. 58 

That an affirmative proposition in which the predicate is a 
term with a negative prefix or affix is to be regarded as a negative 
proposition can be shown to have been also the view of Avicenna 
and Averroes. In Arabic there are no negative prefixes or affixes, 
but such prefixes and affixes can be expressed by the negative 
particle gair or la. Now, with regard to the use of these negative 
particles, there is a statement by Avicenna that the Arabic 
proposition Zaid la baslr may sometimes mean the same as the 
negative proposition inna Zaidan laisa huwa bi-baslr / i?i , which 
logically means that “Zaid is not seeing”. 59 This, as we shall 
explain later, refers to the case when Id baslr is taken in the sense 
of “unseeing”. 60 A similar use of la baslr in the sense of “un¬ 
seeing” and of the proposition “Zaid is unseeing” as the equiv¬ 
alent of a negative proposition is to be discerned also, as we shall 
show, in Averroes. 61 So does also Averroes use the proposition 
“God is la md'it and Id fasid ” 62 as an illustration of that kind of 
privation of which Aristotle says that it can be applied even to 
a subject in which the opposite habit does not ordinarily exist, 
such as the privation of eyes in a plant. In this illustration of 
Averroes it is quite evident that the terms Id ma it and la fasid 
are used by him in the sense of “immortal and incorruptible 
respectively, corresponding to the Greek aOavaros and acpdap- 
tos. 

We have thus far shown that, according to Aristotle and 

57 Ibid., 32-33. 

s 8 Students of Aristotle, as far as I know, have failed to notice this distinc¬ 
tion in Aristotle’s treatment of privative and negative propositions. The 
Stoics, however, do not make this distinction, for they treat a proposition like 
“this man is inhuman (acpikavd p&tos)” as a privative proposition (Diogenes 
Laertius, VII, 70). 

s9 Najat, Cairo, 1331 A. H., p. 23, 11. 12-13. 

Cf. below n. 73. 61 Cf. below n. 80. 

62 Epitome of the Metaphysics (ed. C. Quiros), I, 47, p. 27, 1. 7. 
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Arabic philosophers and Maimonides, there are three ways by 
which a certain “habit”, say “sight”, can be negated of a subject. 
First, by a proposition like “A is blind”. This proposition is 
affirmative in quality with a predicate which is privative in 
meaning but positive in form. Such a proposition is described 
by Aristotle as a “privation” or a “privative negation” and the 
predicate “blind” in it can be applied to the subject “A” only 
when “A” is something which naturally would be “seeing”, 
say a “man”. If “A” is a “wall”, the term “blind” cannot be 
predicated of it. Second, by a proposition like “A is not seeing”. 
This proposition is negative in quality, the negative particle 
“not” belonging to the copula “is”, and the term “seeing” can 
be negated of the subject “A”, even if “A” is a “wall”. Third, 
by a proposition like “A is unseeing”. This proposition is affirm¬ 
ative in quality, but with a predicate which is both privative 
in meaning and negative in form. Such a proposition has the 
force of a negative proposition, and the term “unseeing” can 
be predicated of the subject “A”, even if “A” is a “wall”. 

Besides propositions which are negative in quality, such as 
“A is not seeing” and propositions which are affirmative in 
quality, but with predicates which are negative terms, such as 
“A is unseeing”, Aristotle discusses another kind of proposition, 
again affirmative in quality, but with a predicate which he calls 
an “indefinite term” (ovopa aopLcrrov), 63 such as “A is not- 
seeing”. Aristotle himself illustrates this last kind of proposition 
by man is not-just” 64 which he contrasts with the negative 
proposition "man is not just”. 65 By many examples Aristotle 
tries to show how an affirmative proposition with an indefinite 
predicate differs from a negative proposition. 66 For the purpose 


63 De Inter pretatione, Ch. 2, 16a, 32. Arabic (Ishaq ibn IJunain’s translation, 

t*d. I. Poliak): j: *; Hebrew: y’JD vta (Averroes’ Kol Meleket Higgayon : 

Melizah , Riva di Trento, 1559, p. 10a), obm 'nbi (ibid.; also Middle Commentary 
on the Organon, Israel Levi MS., Jewish Theological Seminary, p. 34b). 

64 Ibid., Ch. 10, 19b, 28: eanv ov 8'lkcuos avOpwiros, V Jl -.; 1 Jb -y ? 
P'lZ iib N223' din. 

65 Ibid., 27-28: ovk 6cttl 8lkcuos cLvOpwiros, ‘ l ; 1 d 

pns nsd’ vh din. £ ^ crrr, 

66 Anal Priora I, 46, 51a, 3-52b, 34. 
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of our present discussion, however, it is more appropriate to 
quote the difference between these two types of proposition as 
stated by Avicenna, Algazali and Averroes, which undoubtedly 
reflects a view commonly held in Arabic philosophy. 

In Avicenna, a proposition in which either the subject or the 
predicate is an “indefinite term” is described by the expression 
qadiyyah 7Yta i dutch. 67 The term wia diilcih in this expression is 
translated into Latin, directly from the Arabic, by privativa 61 
and, indirectly through the Hebrew, by remotiva ; 6?b two modern 
scholars translate it by infiuita 68 and equivalentef 9 None of 
these terms, as can be readily seen, are exact translations of the 
original x\rabic term. In mediaeval Hebrew translations from 
the Arabic, however, the expression qadiyyah ma'dulah is trans¬ 
lated by mishpat musar or gezarah notah . 10 From this it is quite 
evident that the term ma'dulah in this expression is taken by 
those Hebrew translators to mean “deviated” or “turned aside” 
— a meaning to which the Arabic term etymologically lends 
itself. If, then, with these Hebrew translators we take the 
expression qadiyyah TYia'dulah to mean a deviated proposition , 
i. e., a proposition deviated from its logically affirmative form 
to what appears to be a negation, we can reasonably conclude 
that this expression has its origin in the Greek expression irpo- 
tclctls €/v /A6T(xO€<J€Ct)s ,* proposition by transposition , which 

67 Najdt , p. 22 , 1. 6 . 67a Cf. below n. 70. 

6 ? b Cf. below n. 70. 

68 M. Horten, Die spekulative und positive Theologie des Islam , 1912, p. 203. 

69 A.-M. Goichon, Lexiqae de la Langue philosophique d'Ibn Sina , 1938, § 411. 

70 Cf. Algazali, Maqdsid al-Faldsifah, Cairo, no date, p. 22. 1. 17: 

Hebrew: idi d (Judah Nathan’s translation, MS. Jewish Theolog¬ 

ical Seminary, Adler 1015, p. 23a); nm3 nTH (Albalag’s translation, MS. 
ibid., Adler 131, p. 9b); Latin: propositio privativa (quoted in Prantl, Geschichte 
der Logik, II, 2nd ed., 1885, p. 373, n. 260). In the Latin translation, from the 
Hebrew, of Averroes’ Epitome of De Interpretation , Cap. 4, the term DnDio 
(see quotation below n. 82) is translated by remotivae (Aristotelis opera , 
Venice, 1574, I, ii, fol. 41 I). 

It is to be noted that the term nau in this expression has not the same 
meaning as the term nma in the expression nm: □», “inflected noun”, in Millot 
ha-Higgayon , Ch. 13. In the latter case, the underlying Arabic term probably 

was 5 ‘ 
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Greek expression, as reported by Ammonius, was used by Theo¬ 
phrastus as a description of any proposition in which the pred¬ 
icate is an indefinite term.’ 1 An accurate English translation of 
the Arabic qadiyyah ma'dulah would therefore be 4 ‘transposed 
proposition”. Now with regard to such “transposed proposi¬ 
tions”, Avicenna makes two statements, (1) that they differ 
from negative propositions 72 and (2) that they can be used 
even when the subject does not by nature possess the predicates 
in question. 73 On some other occasion, I hope to show that in 
Arabic philosophy, owing to the impossibility of reproducing 
the distinction between such terms as “not-seeing” and “un¬ 
seeing”, there arose a confusion between an affirmative proposi¬ 
tion in which the predicate is an indefinite term, such as “A is 
not-seeing”, and an affirmative proposition in which the predi¬ 
cate is a term with a privative prefix, such as “A is unseeing”, 
also that both these types of proposition xame to be known as 
qadiyyah ma'dulah , and finally that the two statements of Avi¬ 
cenna refer to these two types of proposition respectively. 

Similarly Algazali explicitly says that a proposition with ail 
indefinite predicate has the force of a privation and not of a 
negation. Taking the proposition “Zaid is not-seeing (gair 
basir)” as the subject of his discussion, he describes it, like 
Avicenna, as a ‘transposed proposition” {qadiyyah ma'diilah) 
and explains that the indefinite “not-seeing” has the same 
meaning as the privation “blind” ( a‘ma ). 74 

Of Averroes’ discussions of the difference between a negative 
proposition and a proposition with an indefinite predicate we 
shall quote two passages. 1 hese passages of Averroes, which 
undoubtedly reflect a traditional interpretation of Aristotle, will 
make it quite clear that in Arabic philosophy an indefinite predi¬ 
cate, such as not-seeing”, has the same logical status in a prop¬ 
osition as a privation, such as “blind”. 

In one passage, the difference is stated by him as follows: 


71 Ammonius de Interpretations , ed. A. Busse, p. 161, 11. 10 and 128. 

73 Najdt, p. 23, 11. 2-6. 

73 Ibid., 11. 6-10; ’ Ishdrdt , ed. J. Forget, Leiden, 1892, p. 28, li. 10-12. 

74 Maqdsid, p. 22,. 1. 14-p. 23, 1. 4. 
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“Our saying ‘the man is not just’ may apply to a wicked man 
or to a man who is neither wicked nor just, that is, a man who 
does not naturally possess the habit [of wickedness and justice]; 
but when we say ‘the man is not-just’, the statement applies 
only to a man who is wicked, for our predicate ‘not-just’ signifies 
a privation, and privation is the remotion of a habit from a 
subject in which it would naturally exist at a time when it would 
naturally exist in it”. 75 

In another passage, discussing various types of proposition, 
he says: "Some of them are by transposition, and these are those 
propositions of which the predicate is an indefinite noun or verb, 
as when we say, for instance, ‘Reuben is not-healthy or Simon 
is not-seeing.’ It happens? 6 that this kind of proposition is not 
used in the Arabic language. Some of them are privative proposi¬ 
tions, and they are those of which the predicate is a privative 
noun or verb. It is a universal rule that privation is predicated 
of a subject with reference to that which would naturally exist 
in it at a time it would naturally exist in it, 77 as when we say, 
for instance, ‘Reuben is blind’ or ‘Simon is sick.’ The force of 
indefinite terms in those languages in which they are used, is 
like the force of privative terms, for our saying ‘not-seeing’ is 
of the same order of our saying ‘blind’ 7 , 8 and our saying 
‘not-healthy’ is of the same order as ‘sick.’ Inasmuch as in¬ 
definite terms are not used in the Arabic language, the negative 
particle is regarded by Arabic logicians as one of the ambiguous 
particles, for sometimes they use it generally and mean thereby 
merely privation 79 -and sometimes they mean thereby absolute 

IS Middle Commentary on De Interpretatione, p. 47 b: mxd’ mV oimh mat 
u-iBNi -I'lpn Vy3 -nVa Mini .pnx mVi pan u’M$ dimh Vyi y$m man by pis’ p’ix 
nnynm .nnynn Vy mv p'Ts mV mott ,12V y$m by pits' didm p'lis mV misd' dimi 

13 MISD'tP 1311$ ny3 13 M1SD’$ 1311$ HOD 1311 HlVyi Mil. 

,6 ii!? 3 M. I take this Hebrew term here to be a translation of the Arabic 

11 Caleg., Ch. 10, 12a, 27-29; cf. above n. 40. 

78 Cf. above n. 43. 

79 As in the application of the terms nun ^ 1 to Reuben [Zaid] 

in this passage, where they are used in the sense of “not-seeing” and are there- 
fore the equivalent of “blind”. 
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negation. 80 It is this consideration that has compelled men of 
this art [i. e., logic] to speak of ‘indefinite terms ’, 81 for if we are 
not careful about these ‘indefinite terms’ and pay no heed to 
their being technically equivalent to privations, we might be 
led into error and take that which is indefinite to mean negation, 
and vice versa. ” 8i 

From all this we may gather that while propositions of the 
type “A is unseeing” is the equivalent of the negation “A is not 
seeing,” propositions of the type “A is not-seeing” is the equiv¬ 
alent of the privation “A is blind.” By the same token, proposi¬ 
tions of the type A is not-blind” are to be treated in the same 
way as propositions of the type “A is not-seeing,” and therefore 
one cannot affirm the indefinite term “not-blind” of “A” unless 
one can affirm of “A” also the term “blind”. In other words, one 
cannot say “the wall is not-blind”. 

A direct discussion of propositions with indefinite predicates 
is found in Maimonides. “As for the term which we call indef¬ 
inite,” he says, “it is a term composed of the negative ‘not’ 
and a ‘habit,’ as, for instance, ‘not-seeing,’ ‘not-wise,’ ‘not- 

80 As in the application of the terms of U V and oli V to God by 
Averroes himself (cf. above n. 62), where they are used in the sense of “im¬ 
mortal” and “incorruptible”, and also in the application of the terms V 

f?**. * ™ n ^ to a wa H by Maimonides (cf. above n. 54), where they are used 
in the sense of “unseeing”. So also would be the use of the terms of U V 
in opposition to a preceding affirmative proposition, as, e. g., “God is living, 
not mortal {la ma'it)"\ cf. Caspari-Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Lan¬ 
guage, II, 184, a. 

81 Literally, “transposed terms.” 

83 Averroes, Kol Meleket Higgayon: Melizah , p. 10a, 11. 4-19: .onoio onoi 
nn .nan n 1 ? pyopi «na ^ pun 1 nos idd ,yno 'rbi i>ys in q% qnibu ivn am 
.myn ^ys in myn o» onibo im om ,amyn dhoi .myn pata Vnr n^ -wdn run 
moN tod ,13 nsd’bj lDiity nya 13 nsd’p 13 -np no3 NBnn mB>p’B> Nin ^33 "nynm 
niDB;n ro am wow im D»y» 3 D »n ^3 nio»n fdi .n^in pyowi my pim 

“ii 3 y 3 i .ninn nmon N'i 3 n 1 ? mom my moN nmo3 hnh n 1 ? u-ionb> ,D»mynn 
ifiipsiDDn ni^ono d^n rb'hvn nVo nmn 3 iyn mown h^n vn xbv 
nN? 'bun nnon inn .no^mon nWwn 13 ism oysi mynn py 13 ismi Dicin’ 
m^DN nmnn nNr 0,13 mm an 3 mo^ n 1 ? ib;n 3 b> 's 1 ? .onDion mows man 1 ? noN^on 
-ansi t/?^v Ninw no * 7 y y’jo vi !?3 nww no npai nyaw. 
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rational.’ ” 83 Nothing is said by Maimonides as to whether such 
propositions are privations or negations. We may assume, how¬ 
ever, that as in the interpretation of Averroes they are priva¬ 
tions after the manner of “A is blind”, and one cannot therefore 
say “A is not-seeing” unless one can also say that “A is seeing. 

In other words, propositions of the type “A is not-seeing can 
be used only when “A” could naturally be “seeing”, and similarly 
propositions of the type “A is not-blind” can be used only when 
“A”, who could naturally be “seeing”, could naturally also be 
“blind”. Consequently we may infer that Maimonides would 
not admit propositions about God such as “God is not-mortal 
or “God is not-weak,” inasmuch as God could not naturally be 
“mortal” or “weak”. 

There are thus according to Maimonides three ways in which 
propositions of the third adjacent can be framed with God as 
the subject. 

1. Affirmative propositions. One can say, for instance, God 
is living,” in which the predicate “living” is used as an equivocal 
term. Such a proposition, though affirmative in form, is negative 
in meaning. The affirmation of “life” in an equivocal sense, 
which is the essence of God, negates “life” in its ordinary sense, 
which is not the essence of God. Since “life in its ordinary 
sense, as compared with the “life” of God, is really death or 
“mortality,” the affirmative proposition “God is living really 
means “God is not dead” or “God is not mortal.” 

2. Negative propositions. One can say God is not mortal, 
even though God by His nature cannot be mortal, for in the same 
way one can say “the wall is not seeing,” even though the wall 
by its nature cannot be seeing. 

3. Affirmative propositions with predicates which are negative 


83 MiUot ha-Higgayon, Ch. 13. The term jno in Ibn Tibbon’s transla¬ 
tion, as well as the variants dVw ’ri?3 and oVwiD ^3 recorded in ed. Efros, 
and also the term npbi in Ahitub’s translation are all literal translations 
of the Arabic gair mufia^al (cf. above n. 63). The change to d’IDD n 2 sug 
gested in ed. Roth is uncalled for. 
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terms. One can say God is immortal.” Such a proposition has 
the same force as the negative proposition “God is not mortal,” 
and one can therefore say “God is immortal,” even though God 
by His nature cannot be its opposite “mortal.” 

But Maimonides would not admit, with reference to God, 
affirmative propositions with predicates which are indefinite 
terms. Thus, according to him, one could not say “God is not- 
mortal,” for such a proposition is not what Aristotle calls a 

negation but rather what he calls a “privation.” It is not like 
the proposition A is not seeing”; it is like the proposition “A 
is blind. And just as the term “blind” cannot be applied to the 
term “wall,” because “wall” by its nature cannot be its opposite 
“seeing,” so also the term “not-mortal” cannot be applied to God, 
because God by His nature cannot be its opposite “mortal.” 
In other words, unlike Kant, who takes a proposition with an 
indefinite predicate, such as “the soul is not-mortal”, to mean 
the exclusion of the soul from the sphere of mortality, Mai¬ 
monides would take such a proposition to mean that the soul, 
which may be mortal, happens to be immortal.® 4 

84 In my paper, "Crescas on the Problem of Divine Attributes,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review, N. S., 7 (1916), pp. 20-22, impressed by Maimonides’ 
statement that his “negation of the privation” does not imply the affirmation 
of its corresponding "habit,” I tried to show that by negative attributes 
Maimonides does not really mean negative propositions, such as "God is not 
many," but rather affirmative propositions, with indefinite predicates, such 
as "God ismot-many.” I compared it to what Kant calls “infinite judgment,” 
which he illustrates by the proposition "the soul is not-mortal.” This is a 
kind of interpretation that would naturally suggest itself to any student of 
philosophy. I have since convinced myself, however, that this interpretation 
is wrong, and for the following reasons: (1) As I have shown here, the ex¬ 
pression "negation of privation” means a negative proposition in which the 
predicate is a “privation” instead of a "habit,” and not an affirmative proposi¬ 
tion in which the predicate is an "indefinite term.” (2) Negative propositions, 
according to Aristotle, do exactly what Maimonides says he means by his 
negative attributes, namely, they negate something of a subject without 
necessarily implying that the subject in question can by its nature have the 
opposite of the predicate negated. (3) Again, as I have shown here, in Arabic 
philosophy affirmative propositions with indefinite predicates, such as Kant’s 
proposition “the soul is not-mortal”, have the force of what Aristotle calls 
privation and not of what he calls "negation”, and consequently a proposi- 
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Finally, Maimonides makes three important qualifications 
with regard to the use of negative and affirmative attn- 
butes. 

The first qualification is with regard to affirming of God 
“privations” in an equivocal sense. Though, according to 
Maimonides, “habits,” such as power and knowledge, can be 
affirmed of God equivocally even though they cannot be affirmed 
of Him in their ordinary sense, it does not follow that in the same 
manner “privations”, such as powerlessness and ignorance, 
which cannot be affirmed of God in their ordinary sense, could be 
appropriately affirmed of Him in an equivocal sense. Maimon¬ 
ides will always insist that privations, and everything that 
denotes a deficiency and an imperfection in ordinary speech, 
cannot be affirmed of God even when understood as equivoca 
terms. God cannot be said to be ignorant or powerless or blind 
even if these terms were to be used in an equivocal sense and one 
absolutely unrelated to what we ordinarily mean by them. Not 
only is this to be inferred from the chapters in which Maimonides 
deals directly with negative attributes, but there is also an 
explicit statement to this effect in his earlier discussion of the 
anthropomorphisms of the Bible. “We have already stated 
several times,” he says “that anything which is considered by 
ordinary men as an imperfection or which cannot be conceived 
as compatible with God has not been ascribed to God in the 
prophetic books even metaphorically, although such terms may 
not otherwise be different from those which were employed as 


tion about God such as “God is not-mortal” would not be considered admis¬ 
sible by Maimonides. . c .. . , 

The interpretation of Maimonides’ negative attributes as infinite judg 
ments after the analogy of Kant had been vaguely intimated prior to the 
publication of my paper, in Hermann Cohen’s use of the Kantian term 
“infinite judgment” for Maimonides’ expression “negation of privation 
(cf. “Charakteristik der Ethik Maimunis”, Moses ben Matmon ed. Jacob 
Guttmann, 1908, I, p. 102; more fully later in his Die Religion der Vernunft, 
1919 pp. 71-72). Z. Diesendruck in “Maimonides’ Theory of the Negation 
of Privation”, Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, 6 
(1934-5), pp- 139-151, referring to Hermann Cohen, operates with the same 
assumption that Maimonides’ negative attributes constitute propositions in 
wuich the predicates are indefinite terms. 
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metaphors in relation to God.” 8 ; When therefore Gersonides 86 
in his criticism of Maimonides’ equivocal interpretation of 
attributes, raises the question why God should not be described 
as corporeal in an equivocal sense, Maimonides would answer 
that it is because the term corporeality, by its mere sound and 
irrespective of its meaning, carries with it the implication of an 
imperfection in God. 

The second qualification is with regard to the excessive use of 
affirmative predicates, even when one takes them in an equivocal 
sense and as having a negative meaning. Though such predicates 
are philosophically and logically defensible, still one should not 
use them more than has been sanctioned by Scripture and liturgy. 
Besides proofs for this which he cites from Scripture and the 
rabbis, 87 he proceeds to support it also by reason. It is not all 
certain, he argues, that the understanding of affirmative pred¬ 
icates as negations will safeguard one against the misconception 
that such predicates signify the existence of real attributes in 
God, for one may take such predicates to mean negations and 
still believe that they express real attributes in God. Take, for 
instance, “those who believe in attributes,” 88 that is to say, the 
Ash‘antes. According to their belief, the attributes are all 
eternal like God himself. 8 ’ From this Maimonides infers that, 
according to the Ash'arites, too, every perfection predicated of 

8s Mor eh Nebukim I, 47. 

86 Mtl hamol Adonai III, 3, p. 134: -pan' dwhb ,bvo -pi ,-ibiw -i»n6 'a nil 
ow lironpw hd oy hm iinw *)nwo nan ,noa Vya nan own ma nxv dm M in 
Cf. 1 Olam Satan III ( e d. Horovitz), p. 46, 1. 11: mo nia noun *<? noh 
o’sun. 

87 Morek Nebukim I, 59. 

88 Ibid., I, 60. The argument of this chapter is not clear. Munk encloses 
the reference to the attributists within brackets. By doing so, he makes the 
argument to be an explanation on the part of Maimonides that his own theory 
of attributes does not imply the existence of an infinite number of unknown 
attributes. But such an explanation is entirely superfluous, inasmuch as he 
has already stated his denial of the existence of attributes in any sense what¬ 
soever. The argument, as analyzed by us here, is an exposition by Maimonides 
of the view of the attributists for the purpose of cautioning his reader against 
the excessive use of affirmative predicates even when understood as equivocal 
terms and negations. 

89 Shahrastani , p. 67, 1 . 10. 
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God affirmatively “is not of the same kind of perfection as that 
imagined by us, but is used only as an equivocal term, 99 just 
as Maimonides himself has said about his own conception o 
predicates, and hence, again, as in Maimonides’ own conception 
of predicates, each affirmative predicate, in the Ash'arite theory, 
"does necessarily amount to a negation.” 9 ' Consequently, when 
the Ash'arites say that “God is knowing according to knowl¬ 
edge,” 92 inasmuch as the knowledge which they predicate of 
God is an eternal attribute and hence unlike our own knowledge, 
they really mean, says Maimonides, that “God is knowing not 
according to a knowledge that is like our own.”” Thus, if you 
are an Ash'arite, “you necessarily arrive at negations, and, while 
you do not obtain a true knowledge of an essential attribute, you 
are led to the establishment of a plurality in God and to the belief 
that He is one essence which has unknown attributes. 94 <- 

point which Maimonides wishes to establish by this argument is 
that the use of affirmative predicates, even when understood as 
negations, might lead one to a belief in the existence of real 
attributes like those maintained by the Ash'arites, and conse¬ 
quently he warns his reader that “in the description of God by 
affirmative predicates there is a great danger. ” 

The third qualification is with regard to negating of God 
“habits” in their ordinary sense. Though, according to Maimon¬ 
ides, “habits,” such as power and knowledge, can never be 
predicated of God in their ordinary sense, still it does not follow 
that they can be negated of God in their ordinary sense. Mai¬ 
monides will always insist that habits, and everything t at 
denotes excellency and a perfection in ordinary speech, even 
though it cannot be affirmed of God in its ordinary sense, cannot 

»o Moreh Nebukim I, 60 : rrn or i^o« .moVr lnawnw no ^ itonn naa 'a 
Vax ,inae>m aw ma^n i'0» il’tw ,nnwia 0'ioittn nya 1 ? ,i!? nsoi «inn mo^n 
mtoty no ’3D nn 1 ? now ot?n ^nntyrn. 

9 1 Ibid.: nWt?n py 1 ? mana nan. 

9* Shahrastani, p. 67, 1. 8. 

w Moreh Nebukim , I, 60: aaynoa yiDH kV ynv writ? rP>a ">33 mn. 

94 Ibid .: ^y moy Vaa ,’»sy “>«n nnoa Vy may ^ .mans n mw* n&u nan 

onan ^ v' nn« osy wnt? invm ,'mn. 

95 ibid .: nVna nauD n t?' nia^noa nVyn’ n«n d3»«. 
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also be negated of Him. It must always be affirmed of Him in 
an equivocal sense. In this he differs from Aristotle. When Aris¬ 
totle says, that a god has “no vice (/ca/c£a) or virtue (apenj),” 
because his state is “higher than virtue”, 96 he would undoubtedly 
have no more objection to the negative proposition “God is 
not viituous (ovk eari KaXos deos) than to the negative 
proposition God is not vicious” ( ovk €<jti kokos dtos). 
Maimonides, however, would be opposed to this. He would 
. say that even though virtue in its ordinary sense cannot be 
affirmed of God, still it cannot be directly negated of Him. It 
must be affirmed of God as an equivocal term, identical with 
His essence, and such an affirmation must be justified on the 
ground that it implies the negation of its opposite “vice” as well 
as “virtue” in the ordinary sense of the term. That this rep¬ 
resents the exact view of Maimonides can be inferred, again, 
not only from the general tenor of his discussion in the chapters 
which deal directly with negative attributes, 97 but also from a 
statement toward the end of his discussion of the attribute of 
action, before he has yet introduced the negative interpretation 
of attributes. The passage, which contains two statements, reads 
as follows: (a) “This is what one must believe concerning the 
predicates occurring in the books of the prophets; (b) or else 
one may believe concerning some of them that they are predicates 
to be taken as indicating a perfection by way of comparison 
with what we consider as perfections in us, as we shall explain.” 98 
Now the first part of the statement quite obviously refers to 
his explanation of predicates as actions. But what does the 
second part of the statement refer to? It cannot refer to the 
chapter immediately following it (Ch. 54), for in that chapter 
he continues to show how the so-called thirteen predicates of 
Exodus XXIV.6-7 are all reducible to actions. Nor can it refer 
to the subsequent two chapters (Chs. 55—56), for these chapters 
continue his arguments against the existence of essential 

96 Eth. Nic. VII, 1145a, 25-27. 

97 Moreh Nebukim I, 58; III, 20. 

,s Ibid. I, 53: ]onw in ,o’N’a:n nsDti onstin o’-iNna om )dnw -|nx -us>n an nr 
103 lJ’bxtt nniion unions ]voin tx by mo^n by oru nr onwi qto onxpa 
1 N3W. Shem-Tob (ad. loc.) gives another interpretation of these words. 
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attributes. It must therefore refer to Chs. 57-58, where he shows 
how the non-actional predicates are to be taken as negations. 
It is thus clear from this reference to negative predicates that 
the affirmative form in which these predicates are expressed have 
a certain definite purpose which, in his own words, is to indicate 
“a perfection by way of comparison with what we consider as 
perfections in us.” 

And so according to Maimonides, even when terms affirma¬ 
tively predicated of God are to be understood as negations of 
their opposites, the affirmative form of the predication is not 
altogether useless. It has for its purpose the affirmation that 
nothing which is ordinarily regarded by us as a perfection is 
alien to God’s nature. While in us, indeed, such perfections may 
be only accidents added to our essence, or universal of which 
our essence is composed, in God they are His essence. The prop¬ 
osition “God is knowing” means logically, to be sure, “God is 
not foolish,” but it is not sufficient to say that God is not fool¬ 
ish”; it must also be said that “God is knowing,” not indeed in 
the sense that knowledge is either an attribute or a mode of God, 
but in the sense, as Maimonides explains it elsewhere, that 
“God’s essence is His knowledge and His knowledge is His 
essence.” 

The significance of the affirmative form of the propositions 
which Maimonides interprets as negations was first discussed by 
me in a paper “Crescas on the Problem of Divine Attributes, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, N. S., 7 (1916), pp. 1-44, 175-221. 
Julius Guttmann, in his Die Philosophic des Judentums, 1933, 
pp. 389-390, n. 438, agrees with the general point of view that 
Maimonides' negative interpretation does not completely de¬ 
prive God of the perfections connoted by the various predicates, 
but he disagrees with my contention that Maimonides attaches 
significance to the affirmative form in which propositions about 
God are framed. He especially objects to the following two 
statements in my paper: (1) “In the following statement of 
Maimonides, ‘God is existent without existence, living without 
life,’ etc., we clearly see that ‘God is existent’ does not merely 
mean ‘God is not absent,’ but what it means is that God is 
existent with an existence of His own, identical with His own 
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essence, (p. 20). (2) God, by virtue of His absolute perfec¬ 
tion in every sense, has an infinite number of aspects in His 
essence; and had we only the means of doing so, we should be 
able to express them all in human language. But on account 
of the unknowability of the divine essence, we can express none 
of its infinite aspects in positive terms; we can only indirectly 
hint at them by negating of Him our own knowable perfections” 
(p. 23). Such an interpretation, according to Guttmann, 
would make Maimonides view the same as the view ascribed 
by Maimonides himself to those who say, i. e., the Ash'arites, 
that God is one but that he possesses many attributes, and that 
He with His attributes are one” (.Moreh Nebukim I, 50; Arabic, 
p. 57a, 11. 8-9; Hebrew, p. 70b, 1. 1). He also finds my second 
statement explicitly rejected by Maimonides in his statement 
that his theory of attributes would reject the belief that “God 
is one essence having unknowable attributes” (ibid., I, 60; 
Arabic, p. 76, 11. 16-17; Hebrew, p. 90, 1. 3). A similar criticism 
is made by Jacob Teicher, in “Observations critiques sur rInter¬ 
pretation tradionelle de la Doctrine des Attributs negatifs chez 
Maimonide,” Revue des Etudes Juives , 99 (1935), pp. 64-65. 

I hope that my present discussion has removed these objec¬ 
tions. I have shown here how by a deliberate change of formula 
Maimonides himself distinguishes between his own view and the 
views of the attributes and the modists. All the three of them, 
the attributists and the modists and Maimonides, indeed be ieve 
that it is necessary to predicate of God perfections in proposi¬ 
tions which are to be expressed affirmatively. But they differ 
as to what these predicated perfections signify. To the Ash'arites, 
they signify real attributes, distinct from the essence of God, 
though not actually separable from it. These attributes, accord¬ 
ing to Maimonides, may be even conceived by the Ash'arites as 
equivocal terms and as having a negative meaning; still, though 
unknowable, they signify real attributes.^ To Abu Hashim, 
these perfections signify modes, which are characterized by 
Maimonides as being neither the essence of God nor extraneous 

99 Cf. above (nn. 88-95) our analysis and interpretation of this argu¬ 
ment. 
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to the essence of God.” 100 To Maimonides, these perfections, as 
he himself says, are identical with God. 101 They are, of course, 
unknowable, but we can still express them in equivocal terms, 
which do nothing but affirm that they are the essence of God. 
Such an affirmation of the identity of subject and predicate, of 
course, makes the proposition in question tautological, but still 
it is not altogether useless, for it emphasizes a negation. In my 
earlier paper, in order to distinguish these predicated perfections 
as they are conceived by Maimonides from the predicated per¬ 
fections as they are conceived by the attributists and modists, 

I referred to them as the “infinite aspects” of the “divine 
essence.” 102 

Let us now summarize the result of our discussion of Maimon¬ 
ides’ theory of attributes. 

Metaphysically, we have said, there is for him no problem of 
attributes, for, with his conception of God as a purely immaterial 
and absolutely simple being, he can without any difficulty deny 
the existence of real attributes in Him. The terms that are 
usually predicated of God are taken by him to be identical with 
God’s essence and hence, like the essence of God, are unknowable 
in their meaning, and are used only in an equivocal sense. 

The problem to him is primarily logical, arising from his view 
that any statement about God must have the validity of a logical 
proposition. The question, as seen by him, is merely whether 
identity is a logical relation. 

In his answer to this question, he first tries to examine the 
nature of the various logical relations that must exist between 
subject and predicate in logical propositions. His discussions 
on this point, as we have seen, resulted in a new list of predi¬ 
cables, which should be placed by the side of the known lists 
of Aristotle and Porphyry. 


Cf. above n. 15. 101 Cf. above n. 11. 

iw l n that paper, in order to avoid confusion, I was careful not to describe 
the perfections, as they are conceived by Maimonides, by the term attributes. 
In one place, however, I find that inadvertently I called them “qualities” 
(p. 22, 11. 19-20), which is not a good term. It should be changed to “per¬ 
fections.” 
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Then, having arrived at the conclusion that identity is not 
a logical relation, he tries to find some explanation by which 
he could justify the affirmation of predicates of God. Two such 
explanations are found by him; first, they are actions; second, 
they are negations. Neither of these explanations is original 
with him, but they are both used by him in an original way. 

As for actions, before Maimonides, actions meant relations, 
and relations were assumed to be predicable of God. Mai¬ 
monides, however, uses the term actions only to indicate that 
propositions about God, whatever their external logical form, 
are to be understood as propositions of the second adjacent. 

As for negations, before Maimonides, the negative interpre¬ 
tation of divine predicates was used only to indicate that terms 
predicated of Cod are to be understood as a denial of their op¬ 
posite; in their affirmative form they are to have no meaning 
at all. Maimonides, however, uses the negative interpretation 
of divine predicates only as a means of justifying the affirmative 
form in which certain terms must be predicated of God. 

Because of this special logical sense of the negative interpre¬ 
tation of divine predicates, the use of negations are, according 
to him, to be governed by certain rules. A. Terms which with 
reference to us are perfections must be predicated of God in 
(1) affirmative propositions, such as “God is living”, though 
logically they are to be taken to emphasize the negation of the 
opposite, such as “God is not mortal”. B. Terms whi ii with 
reference to us are imperfections must be predicated of God 
either in (2) negative propositions, such as “God is not mortal”, 
or in (3) affirmative propositions with predicates which are 
negative in form, such as “God is immortal”. But we have 
reason to assume that he would not allow, in the case of terms 
which with reference to us are imperfections, to predicate them 
of God in (4) affirmative propositions with predicates which are 
indefinite in form, such as “God is not-mortal”. 
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